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TO TIIH FniKMDLY llFADFIt 


Tiuh ii-i Un> iliinl, ami pruliaitly tlu' lasit, of Uio Fairy Ikiolts 
<if inaiiy colour!;. Fir, -4 tiioro Wii:; the liUu’ Fairy Uoak ; Uh'II, 

cliiliircn, you arikcil for iiioro, anil we luinio up the Urtl Fairy 
/.‘fill/,;; anil, will'll ymi wautfil inoni r.till, the (irern Fairi/ 
Unttk wa:< put topetlier. 'I'ln* Htorien in all the hooliH iiro 
borrowed from many countricii; aotne are Ii'retich, Homo 
(■!'nniu», Home Uiniinan, Home Italian, nume Fc.otdiHb, Bimm 
Fli;di.';b, one Clliue.ie. However tuncli iheae na.tiomi (lilTer 
about trille;!, they all ni^ree in likinj; fairy lalea. 'Pbo 
reason, no liould, i.iUiat men were much like ('bildren in their 
juimlH Ion;' npo, Ion;;, loni; ii;'o, and w> before they took to 
writint,; newapaiMTi, and Hernton.'i, and noveli), and bm;; poeimi, 
they lobl each other HtorieH, Huch lot yon read in the fairy 
iMMikrt. They believed that witebeH Could turn ])eopU) into 
beantH, that lawta could iipi'ak, that magic, ringH could make 
tlieir owniTit invintlde, and all the other womiera in the 
ntorieii. Then, an the world hec.ame grown -up, the fairy talea 
wltielt were not written down wtmhl have heeji (piiU) forgotten 
hut Unit the old grannioM rememlatred tljem.and told tiiem to 
the little grandchildren : and when they, in their turn, liecamo 
graimiett, tliey remeinhere*! them, and told tlmm iUho, In 
tluM way thcHe taleH are older than reading and writitig, far 
older titan printing. 'I’he oldeat fairy taleH mat written down 
were writtmi dowjt in Fgypt, about Joweph’H time, nearly 
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three thousand five humln'd yrars nj'O. Other fairy fitnrieH 
Homer knew, in Greoco, nearly three thnusatnl year:-; and 
ho made them all up into a poem, the Of///.',.;/’//, whieli 1 hope 
you will road some da.y. Here yon will tind the wifeh who 
turns men into swine, and the man who horen out, the hi;; 
foolish giant’s eye, and the cap of d!i.rkm%‘4, ii ml Uie fdioi-,; of 
swiftness, that wore worn later hy .laek the (liatil Killer. 
Those fairy tales are the olde.'^t .storie.'i in the worhh and as 
they were first made! hy men who w<w ehildlike for their own 
arnusemont, so they aniuso children still, and sih-io f;rown up 
people who havo not forgotten how they om-.e wito ehihiren. 

Some of the stories wen.' nnuie, no ilonht, not only fo 
amuse, but to teach grKMlness. You liee, in the tales, how the 
boy who is kind to iKsiists, and jadite.aiul generou!;, nnd hrave, 
always comes host through his trials, iind no dmdif the: e tales 
were meant to make thi'ir hearers kind, imseitiidu eonrteons, 
and cfuirageouH. This is the moral of them, Ih:;. .tli-i r iUl, 
wo think more as we reiul them of the divendon thun of the 
lesson, Thero are grown-u|( ja-opUf mnv who siiiy fftat the 
stories are not g/s/d for children, hecaiise they are not true, 
hecauHO there are no witches, nor talking Is'iists, ami laTumie 
people are killed in them, ((S{M!eially wicked giatits. Htit pro¬ 
bably you who read the tales know very well how tntudi is 
true and how much is otily tnako-helievts and ! ttever yet 
heard of a child who killed a very tall juitn niendy Ijetaiime 
Jack killed the giants, or who was iinkhiU to his stepnifrther, 
ifhe had one, because, in fairy tales, lim stepirndher is ofh'n 
disagreeable. If thero are frightfiU iiuinsters in fairy tales, 
they do not frighten you now, k'cause that khtd «»f monster is 
no longer going about the world, whatever he may havt* done 
long, long ago. Ho has been turned into stone, and you inay 
Sde his remains in museums. Therefore, 1 am not afmid that 
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ymi, will !m! :i,frniil oC ilu! ami (Ira-'ons; Ijcsidra, you 

m i't.lia.l, a, ivally hra.vo 1 m.}-< ir fdrl wiiH ahva.ya thdr luastor, 
cvaii ill ill'* lifijthf' of tlii'ir ]».'Vi'r. 

S,„n.. nf tlm ia!,.: laTa, lika 77 m IMf-Ohirh, ara f-.n vary 
liuJcahiiilnii ; lilli.T,: fnr oIiI.t (man. Tha l()U,!';a:!U.al(‘ii, lik (3 
Ilr.iri.cf Irr, w ra not, iiivciiLa.I whmi tha oiham "'ara, Imt 
^^ara writt.au in Krancli, l.y alavar man and wnnia.n, nuah an 
Ma.d;una d'Aulnny, a.nd tha (kmnt da Cnyhm, a,lH.ut two Inm- 
(Iradyaatv. airn. 'i’liara a.ra la.l. many i-a.ii-la now, iiarhapH 
ihaiv'ara nnna, win. can write really ;'nod h'iry talas, hacaiisn 
ll„.v da iH.t. h. li.-va ma.u.'h in lhair own stories., and hecausa 
Ihey want to ha wiuiar than it. has pleased Heaven to mak(,i 

thalii. , 

Sn hara v,a .''ixa 11,a la.'.l, of Hie old stonaS, lor UlO 

s.atlt, and hnpa }U1I V. i 11 Ilia ihalil, S.l id feel anil.alMl to^ th(' 
Hntthar,'. (irinini. who tool, lie ui down from Ilia talhnpol old 
w,ma n, and to M. S,'1,11101, and M. < har'. Marallas, who hltve 

1,.„. u- ,omr iala.'. from lla ir own I-'raiich ..pie, and to Mr. 

ford, who draw the ],id liras, and io the ladies. Miss f.lac.klaV, 
Mi n Alma. Allivue, Mi a Wennor Sellar, Miss May Sellar. 
Mi W ri'dit, and Mrs, l.aitp, who translated imuty of the taloH 

out nf rnmn, atlM*r 

If we hate II hook for you iieM, year, it Khitll not he n fairy 
hook. What it ill In he is a secret, hut we hope that it will 
not he dull. Ho Konddiyc, and when yon have rend a fairy 
hook, lend it h. other children who have none, or tell them the 
r.iories in v'onr own wny, which in a vi'ry pleasant modo of 
ilw \mm» 
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O NCE upon a time there lived a KinR who wns immonsel^f rich. 

He had broad lands, and sacks overflowing with gold and 
silver; but he did not care a bit for all his riohes, beoause the Queen, 
his wife, was dead. Ho shut himself up in a little room and 
knocked his head against the walls for grief, until his courtiers 
were really afraid that he would hurt himself. So they hung 
feather-beds between the tapestry and the walls, and then he could 
go on knocking his head as long as it was any consolation to him 
without coming to much harm. All his subjects came to see him, 
and said whatever they thought would comfort him: some were 
grave, even gloomy with him; and some agreeable, even gay; but 
not one could make the least impression upon him, Indeed, he 
hardly seemed to hear what they said. At last came a lady who 
was wrapped in a black mantle, and seemed to be in the deepest 
grief. She wept and sobbed until even the King’s attention was 
attracted; and when she said that, far from coming to try and 
diminish his grief, she, who had just lost a good husband, was come 
to add her tears to his, since she knew what he must bo feeling, 
the King redoubled his lamentations. Then be told the sorrowfd 
My long stories about the good qualities of his departed Queen, 
and she in her turn recounted all the virtues of her departed 
husband; and this passed the time so agreeably that the King quite 
forgot to thump hie head against the feather-lMs, and the lady did 
not need to wipe the tears from her great blue eyes as often as 
before, By degrees they came to talking about other tbinge in 
which the King took an interest, and in a wonderibUy short time 
the whole kingdom was astonished by the news that the King was 
married again—to the sorrowful My. 

How the King had one daus^ter, who was just fifteen yearn 
Her name wa« Fiordelisa, and she was the ipratMeit anfi mMt 

■ A ^ ■ ' ,'•! • ,-f 
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charming Princess imaginable, always gay ant! merry. The new 
Queen, who also had a daughter, very soon sent for her to come to 



&e Palace* Turritella, &r that was her name, had been faron^t 
nf by he^fodmother, the Pairy MaaJlla, but in s^le of eU tiie oare 
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bestowed upon her, she was neither beautiful nor gracious. Indeed, 
when the Queen saw how ill-tempered and ugly she appeared 
beside Fiordelisa she was in despair, and did everything in her 
power to turn the King against his own daughter, in the hope that 
he might take a fancy to Turritolla. One day the King said that 
it was time Fiordelisa and Turritella were married, so ho would 
give one of them to the first suitable Prince who visited his Court. 
The Queen answered: 

‘ My daughter certainly ought to bo the first to be married; she 
Is older than yours, and a tliousand times more charming t * 

The King, who hated disputes, said, ‘Very well, it*s no affair of 
mine, settle it your own way,* 

Very soon after came the news that King Charming, who was 
the most handsome and magnificent Prince in all the country 
round, was on his way to visit the King, As soon as the Queen 
heard this, she set all her jewellers, tailors, weavers, and embroid¬ 
erers to work upon splendid dresses and ornaments for Turritella, 
but she told the King that Fiordelisa had no need of anything new, 
and the night before the King was to arrive, she bribed her waiting 
woman to steal away all the Princess’s own drosses and jewels, so 
that when the day came, and F'iordelisa wished to adorn herself as 
became her high rank, not even a ribbon could she find. 

However, as she easily guessed who had played her such a 
trick, she made no complaint, but sent to the merchants for some 
rich stuffs. But they said that the Queen had expressly forbidden 
them to supply her with any, and they dared not disobey, Bo the 
Princess had nothing left to put on but the little white frock she 
had been wearing the day before; and dressed in that, she went 
down when the time of the King*s arrival came, and sat in a comer 
hoping to escape notice. The Queen received her guest with great 
ceremony, and presented him to her daughter, who was gorgeously 
attired, but so much splendour only made her uglmess more notice¬ 
able, and the King, after one glance at her, looked the other way* 
The Queen, however, only thought that he was bashful, and todfi 
pains to keep Turritella in fhU view. King Chmning then asked 
if there was not another Princess, called Fiordelisa* 


‘ Yes,* said Turritella, pointing with her firmer, * there she is, 
trying to keep out of sight because she is not smart** 

At this Fiordelisa blushed, and looked so shy and so lomSy'M 
that the 'Bmg was fairly astonished. He rm, and botrisof 
belbre her, said-^ 
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* Madam, your incomparable beauty needs no adornment.* 

^ Sire,* answered the I^rincoss, ‘ I fissure you that 1 am not in 
the habit of wearing drossos as crumpled and untidy as this 
one, so I should have been hotter pleased if you had not seen 
me at all.’ 

* Impossible I * cried King Charming. * Wherever such a mar* 
vellously beautiful Princess appears t can look tit nothing else.* 

Hero the Queen broke in, saying sharply - 



* I assure you, Sire, that FiordoHsa is vam enough already. 
Pray make her no more flattering speeches/ 

^ The King quite understood that she was not pleased, but tfai^ 
did not matter to him, so he admired Fiordelisa to Ui hiart*e 
content, and talked to her for three hours without stopping, 

The Queen was in despair, and so wai^lKjrritelia, when they 
saw how much the King preferred Fiord^disa, They oomplained 
bitterly to the King, and begged and teased him, untU he at last 
Rented to have the Frinoawihut up somewhere out of sii^t wfaUe 
ffing Charming’s visit laetef^|o that night, as she went toher room, 
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she was seized by four masked figures, and carried up into the topmost 
room of a high tower, where they left her in the deepest dejection. 
She easily guessed that she was to be kept out of sight for fear the 
King should fall in love with her; but then, how disappointing that 
was, for siie already liked him very much, and would have been 
quite willing to bo chosen for his bride I As King Charming did 
not know what had happened to the Princess, he looked forward 
. impatiently to meeting her again, and he tried to talk about her 
with the courtiers wlio were placed in attendance on him. But 
by the Queen’s orders they would say nothing good of her, but 
declared that she was vain, capricious, and bad-temperod; that she 
tormented her waiting-maids, and that, in spite of all the money 
that the King gave her, she was so mean that she preferred to go 
about dressed like a poor shepherdess, rather than, spend any of it. 
All these things vexed the King very much, and he was silent. 

* It is true,* thought he, * that slie was very poorly dreBsed||iut 
then she was so ashamed that it proves that she was not accus¬ 
tomed to be so. I cannot believe that with that lovely face she tot 
be as ill-tempered and contemptible as they say. Ho, no, the 
Queen must be jealous of her for the sake of that ugly daughter of 
hers, and so these evil reports are spread.’ 

The coitrtiers could not help seeing that what they had told the^ 
King did not please him, and one of them cunningly began to 
praise Fiordelisa, when he could talk to the King without being 
heard By the others. 

King Charming thereupon became so cheerful, and interested 
in all he said, that it was easy to g\ioss how much he admired the 
Princess. Bo when the Queen sent for the courtiers and questioned 
them about all they had found out, their report confirmed her 
worst fears. As to the poor l^rinoess Fiordelisa, she cried all night 
without stopping. 

‘ It wotild have been quite bad enough to be shut xip in this 
gloomy tower before I had ever seen King Charming,’ she said; 
< but now when he is here, and they are all enjoying themselves 
with him, it is too unkind.’ 

The next day the^een sent King Charming splendid presents 
of jewels and rich stuffs, and among other things an ornament 
made expressly in honour of the approaching wedding. It waa m 
heart cut out of one huge ruby, and was surrounded by 
diamond arrows, and pierced by one. A golden 
above the heart bore the motto, ^ But <me can womd me,* 
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'whoU Jewel was hung upon a chain of immense pearts. Never, 
since the world has boon a world, had such a thing boon made, and 
the King was quite ama/.od whan it was prcHontod to him* The 
page who brought it lagged him to accept it from the Frinoess, 
who chose him to be her kxnghtt 

* What I * cried ho, ‘ does the lovely Princess Plordelisa deign to 
think of me in this amiable and encouraging way V ’ 

* You confuse the names, Bire,* said the page hastily* ‘ 1 come 
on behalf of the Princess Turritella** 

* Oh, it is Turritolia who wishes me to be her knight/ said the 
King coldly* * I atu sorry that I cannot accept the honour/ Anti 
he sent the splendid gifts back to the Queen and Turritella, who 
were Variously angry at the contempt with which they were treatedi 
As soon as ho possibly could, King C/harming went to see the King 
and Queen, and as he entered the hall ho looked for Fiordetisa, and 
every time anyone oamo in he started round to see who it wimi, 
and was altogether so uneasy and dissatisfied that the Queen saw It 
plsdnly* But she would not take any notice, and talked of nothing 
but the entortaimnents sixe was planning* The Prince answered at 
random, and presently asked if ho was not to have the pleasure of 
seeing the Princess P'iordoiisii* 

‘ Sire/ answered the Queen haxightily, * her father has ordered 
that she shall not leave her own apartments until my daughter is 
married/ 

* What can be the reason for keeping ttiat lovdy Prinoess a 
prisoner'? ^ cried the King in groat indignation* 

* That I do not know/ answered the Queen; * and even if I did, 
I might not feel bound to tell you.* 

The King was terribly angry at being thwarted like this. He 
felt certain that TurritoUa was to blame fur It, so casting a ftirious 
glance at her he abruptly took leave of the Queen, and returned to 
his own apartments. There he said to a young squire whom im 
had brought with him: a would give all I have in world to 
gain the good will of one of the Princesses waiting^wmoen, wsd 
ootain a moment*s speech with Fiordelisa.* 

: < Nothing could be easier/ said the young^aire; imd he very 
soon made friends with one of the ladies, who told bto that in ^e 
evening Fiordelisa would be at a little window which lool^ into 
the gardeUf where he could come and talk to her. Oariy, she said* 
he must lake very great care not to be seen, as it would be aemnoh 
os her place was worth to be caught helping King Channing tc 
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see the Princess. The squire was delighted, and promised all she 
asked; but the moment he had run off to announce his success to 
the Bling, the false waiting-woman went and told the Queen all 
that had passed. She at once determined that her own daughter 
should be at the little window; and she taught her so well all she 
was to say and do, that even the stupid Turritella could make no 
mistake. 

The night was so dark that the King had not a chance of finding 
out the trick that was being played upon him, so he approached 
the window with the greatest delight, and said everything that he 
had been longing to say to Fiordelisa to persuade her of his love for 
her. Turritella answered as she had been taught, that she was very 
unhappy, and that there was no chance of her being better treated 
by the Queen until her daughter was married. And then the King 
entreated her to marry him; and thereupon he drew his ring firom 
his finger and put it upon Turritella^s, and she answered him as 
well as she could. The King could not help thinking that she did 
not say exactly what he would have expected from hia darling 
Fiordelisa, but he persuaded himself that the fear of being surprised 
by the Queen was making her awkward and unnatural. He would 
not leave her until she had promised to see him again the next 
night, which Turritella did willingly enough. The Queen was 
overjoyed at the success of her stratagem, and promised herself that 
all would now be as she wished; and sure enough, as soon as it was 
dark the following night the King came, bringing with him a 
chariot which had been ^ven him by an Enchanter who was his 
fidend. This chariot was drawn by fiying firogs, and the King 
easily persuaded Turritella to come out and let him put her into it, 
then mounting beside her he cried triumphantly— 

< Now, my Princess, you are fr&e; where wUl it please you that 
we shall hold our wedding ? * 

And Turritella, with her head muffled in her mantle, answered 
that the Fairy IMassilla was her godmother, ani that she would 
like it to be at her castle. Bo the King told the Frogs, who had 
the map of the whole world in their heads, and very soon he and 
Turritella were set down at the castle of the Fairy Masilla. The 
Ku 3 g*would certainly h^ve found out his mistake the moment tli^ 
stepped into the brilliantly lighted castle, but Turritella held h0 
mantle more closely round her, and asked to see the 7ahy by 
sell; and quickly told her ah tlui<t had happened, and t^w ihe hid 
succeeded in deceiving King Charming, ^ ^ 
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^ Oho I my datlghU^r/ nuitl tho Fairy, * I hoo wo havo no f»a«y 
task before uh. Ho Iovoh b’iontoliHa ho itnioh iJiat ho will not ho 
oanily paciikuL I fool euro ho %vili defy uh 1 * MoiunvhiJo tho fvinjj( 
wan waitin#< in a nplontlid rmin with <liamond walln, ho clour that 
he conld boo the Fairy and Tnrritolla an they atood whiHp(^ritt>; tto 
gother, and ho wan very much pu/ziod. 

‘ Who can have betrayed nn */ * ho Baid to hiiiiHolh * I low ooinoH 
onr onomy here *? Hhe nniKt ho plotting to |>rov<^nt our marriage* 
Why doesn’t my lovely Fiordeiisa make haste and come bark to 
me ?’ 

But it was worse than anything he had imagined iivheii the 
Fairy Ma/dlia enturod» letidirig Tumtolla by tlm iuutdi and said tti 
him— 

* King Charming* here is the Brincess Turritolla to whom yoti 
have plighted your faith. X^et us have the wedding at once** 

*1 P cried the King. * I marry that little emtturel What do 
you take me forV I have prouiiHvd httr nothing! * 

* Say no more. Have yoti no respect lor a b'airy V * cried she 
angrily. 

*Yes, madam,* atmwered the King, * 1 am prepared to reH|M’»ot 
you as much as a Fairy can *oe respected, if ytai will give mo Imik 
my PrinoesH.* 

*Ana 1 not hero?* interrupted Ttirritt»lla. - ‘Here is the ring 
you gave me. With whom did you talk at the little window, if it 
was not with mo ? * 

^ What I* cried the King angrily, * have 1 bmm altogether 
deoeived mid dehtded? Where is my chariot? Not another 
moment will X stay here.* 

‘Oho,* said the Fairy, * not so fast.* And she touchiHl his feet, 
which instantly became as hrmly hxed to the door as if they had 
been nailed there. 

‘ Oh I do whatever you like with me** said the King; ‘ you may 
turn me to stone, but I will marry no one but Flordelisa.* 

And not another word would he say, though the Fairy 
scolded and threatened, and Turritella wept and raged for twenty 
days and twenty nights. At last the Fairy Maxilla said farionsly 
(for she was quite tired out by his obstinacy), ‘Choose whither 
you will marry my goddaughter, or do penance seven yeMU for 
breaking your word to her,* 

And then the King cried gaily: * Pray do whatever you Uke 
with me* as long as you deliver me from this ugly scold I * 
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* Scold 1 ’ cried Turritella angrily. * Who arc you, I should like 
to know, that you dare to call me a scold V A miserable King who 
breaks his word, and goes about in a chariot drawm by croaking 
frogs out of a marsh I ’ 

* Lot us have no xnoro of these insults,’ cried tho Fairy. * Fly 
from that window, ungrateful King, and for seven years bo a Blue 
Bird.’ As she spoko the King’s face altorod, his arms turned to 
wings, his feet to little crooked black claws. In a momont he had 
a slender body like a bird, covered with shining blue feathers, his 
beak was like ivory, his eyes wore bright as stars, and a crown of 
white feathers adorned his head. 

As soon as tho transformation was complete the King ixttered a 
dolorous cry and iled through tho open window, pursued by the 
mocking laughter ot Turritolla and tho Fairy Ma/dlla. He flew on 
until ho reached tho thickest part of the wood, and there, perched 
upon a cypress tree, ho bowailed his miserable fate. <Alasl in 
seven years who knows what may happen to my darling Fiordelisa I' 
he said. ‘ Her cruel stepmother may have married her to someone 
else before 1 am myself again, and then what good will life be to 
mo?’ 

In the meantime tlie Fairy Masiilla had sent Turritolla back to 
the Queen, who was all anxiety to know how tho wedding had 
gone off. But when her daughter arrived and told her all that had 
haj[>pened slio was terribly angry, and of course all her wrath fell 
upon Fiordelisa. ‘ Bho shall have cause to rep<*nt that the King 
admires her,’ said tho Quoon, nodding her ho.iid meaningly, and 
then she and Turritella woixt up to the little room in the tower 
wliere the Bmicess was imprisoned, blordolisa was iiimunisoly 
surprised to see that Turritella was wearing a royal mantle and a 
diamond crown, and her heiirt sank when the Queen said; * My 
daughter is come to show you some of her wedding presents, for 
she is King Charming’s bride, and they are the happiest pair in the 
world, he loves her to distraction.’ All this time Turritella was 
spreading out lace, and jewels, and rich brocades, and ribbons before 
Fiordelisa’s unwEHng eyes, and taking good care to display King 
Charming’s ring, which she wore upon her thumb. The Prmoess 
recognised it as soon as her eyes fell txpon it, and after that* she 
could no longer doubt that he had indeed married TurriteUa*' In 
despair she cried, ’ Take away these miserable gauds! what |deai^^ 
has a wretched captive in the sight of them ? ’ and tihen she M 
insensible upon the ftocnfi and the cruel Queen laughs 
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^ What I Little Blue Bird, are you really the pow^rfel King 
Charming ? * said the Princess, caressing him. _ 

*lt is too true,’ he answered. *For being faithful to yoii I: 
am thus punished. But believe me, if it were for twice as long I 
would bear it joyfully rather than give you up.’ 

‘ Oh I what are you telling me ? * cried the Princess. < Has not 
your bride, Turritella, just visited me, wearing the royal mantle 
and the diamond crown you gave her ? I cannot be mistaken, for 
I saw your ring upon her thumb.’ 

Then the Blue Bird was furiously angry, and told the Princess 
all that had happened, how he had been deceived into carrying off 
Tumtella, and how, for refusing to marry her, the Fairy Mazilla 
had condemned him to be a Blue Bird for seven years. 

The Princess was very happy when she heard how faithful her 
lover was, and would never have tired of hearing his loving speeches 
and explanations, but too soon the stm rose, and they had to part 
lest the Blue Bird should be discovered. After promising to come 
again to the Princess’s window as soon as it was dark, he 6ew 
away, and hid himself in a little hole in the fir-tree, while Fiordelisa 
remained devoured by anxiety lest he should bo caught in a trap, 
or eaten up by an eagle. 

But the Blue Bird did not long stay in his hiding-place. He 
flew away, and away, until ho came to his own palace, and got 
into it through a broken window, and there he found the cabinet 
where his jewels were kept, and chose out a splendid diamond ring 
as a present for the Princess. By the time he got back, Fiordelisa 
was sitting waiting for him by the open window, and when he gave 
her the ring, she scolded him gently for having run such a risk to 
get it for her. 

* Promise me fhat you will wear it always I ’ said the Blue 
Bird. And the Princess promised on condition that he should come 
and see her in the day as well as by night. They talked all night 
long, and the next morning the Blue Bird flew off to his kingdom, 
and crept into his palace through the broken window, and chose 
from his treasures two bracelets, eaeh out out of a single emerald# 
When he presented them to the Princess, she shook her h^ at 
him reproachfully, saying— 

*I>o you thi^k I love you so little that I need all these gifts to 
remind me of you ? * 

And he answered— . 

< No, my Princess; hutllove 
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express it, try as I may. I only britiR you thoso worthless trifles 
to show that I havo not coaBfid to think of .you, thon^h I havo ooim 
obliged to leave yon fur a time/ The following night htt giwn 



lisa a watch eet In a single pearl The Prinoesi laughed a little 
when she saw it, and said— ' 

* You may well firfve mo a watch, for since I have known you I 
jaave lost the power of measuring times The hours you spend with 
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me pass like minutes, and the hours that I drag through without 
you seem years to me*’ 

* All, Princess, they cannot seem so long to you as they do to 
me 1 ’ he answered. Day by day ho brought more beautiful things 
for the Princess—diamonds, and rubies, and opals; and at night 
she docked hersolf with thorn to ploaso him, but by day she hid 
thorn in hor straw mattross. When tho sun shone the Blue Bird, 
hidden in the tall Hr-tree, sang to hor so sweetly that all the passers- 
by wondered, and said that tho wood was inhabitod by a spirit. 
And so two years slipped away, and still tho Princess was a prisoner, 
and Turritella was not marriod, Tho Queen had olTorod her hand 
to all the neighbouring Princes, but they always answered that 
they would marry Fiordolisa with pleasure, but not Turritella on 
any account. This displeased tho Queen terribly. ‘Fiordolisa 
must be in league with them, to annoy mol ’ she said. ‘Let us 
go and accuse her of it.’ 

Bo she and Turritella wont up into tho tower. Now it happened 
that it was nearly midnight, and Fiordolisa, all docked with jewels, 
was sitting at the window with the Blue Bird, and as the Queen 
paused outside tho ‘door to listen she heard the Princess and her 
lover singing together a little song he had just taught hor. These 
wore tho words : — 

‘ Oh 1 what a luckless pair are wo, 

One in a prison, and one in a tree. 

All our trouble and anguish came 

From oxir faithfulness spoiling our enemies’ game. 

But vainly they practise tlicir cniel arts, 

For nought can sever our two fond hearts,’ 

They sound melancholy perhaps, but tho two voices sang 
them gaily enough, and the Qtioen burst open the door, crying, 
‘ Ah I my Turritella, there is some treachery going on here I * 

As soon as she saw her, Fiordelisa, with great presence of mind, 
hastily shut her little window, that the Blue Bird might have time 
to escape, and then turned to meet tho Queen, who overwhelmed 
her with a torrent of reproaches. 

‘ Your intrigues are discovered, Madam,’ she said fhriotxsly; 
‘ and you need not hope that your high rank will save you from 
the punishment you deserve.’ 

* And with whom do you aoeuse me of intiriguing, Madam? » 
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said the Mnoess, * Have I not been your pnaoner those two 
years, and who have I seen except the gaolers sent i>y you ? * 

While she spoke the Queen and Turritella were looking at her 
in the greatest surprise, perfectly da/.yJed by her beauty and the 
splendoiir of her jewels, and the Queen said : 

*If one may ask, Madam, wliere did yon got all these 
diamonds 9 rorimps you mean to tell me that you have discoverod 
a mine of them in the tower I * 

* I certainly did find thorn here,* answered the Prineess* 

‘And pray,* said the Queen, her wrath increasing every 
moment, *for whoso adniiration are you docked out like thin, siitoo 
I have often seen you not half as due on the most important ooca* 
sions at Court ? * 

‘ For my own,* answisred Fiordeli«a» * You must admit that I 
have had plenty of time on my hands, so you cannot be surprlite<l 
at my si>ending some of it in making juyself smart/ 

* That’s all very fine,* said the Queen suspiciously* * I think I 
will look about, and sec fur mymdf/ 

So she and Turritolla began to search every mrmr of the little 
room, and when they osme to the straw mattress out fell such m 
quantity of pearls, diamonds, rubies, opals, enieralds, and napphinsi, 
that they were amazed, and could not tell what to think. But the 
Queen resolved to hide somewhere a packet of false leiters to prove 
that the Princess had been conspiring with the King’s enemies, 
and she chose the chimney as a good place* Fortunately for Flor- 
delisa this was exactly where the Blue Bird had perched himself, 
to keep an eye upon her proceedings, and try to avert danger fipom 
his beloved IMncess, and now he cried: 

‘Beware, Fiordellsal Your false enemy is plotting against 
you/ 

This strange voice so frightened the Queen that she took the 
letter and went away hastily with Turritella, and they held a 
council to try and devise some means of finding out what Fairy or 
Enchanter was favouring the Frincess. At last they sent one of 
the Queen*s maids to wait upon Fiordelisa, and told her to pretend 
to be quite stupid, and to see and heiw nothing, while she was really 
to watch the Princess day and night, and keep the Queen informed 
of aB her doings. 

Poor Fiordelisa, who guessed she was sent as a spy, was In 
despair, and cried bitterly that she dared not see her dear Blue Bird 
tost fear that some evil might happen to him if he were diseoveftiL 
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The days were so long, and the nights so dull, but for a whole 
month she never went near her little window lest he should fly to 
her as he used to do. 

However, at last the spy, who had never taken her eyes off the 
Princess day or night, was so overcome with weariness that she 
fell into a deep sleep, and as soon as the Princess saw that, she 
flew to open her window and cried softly: 

* Blue Bird, blue as the sky. 

Fly to me now, there’s nobody by.’ 

And the Blue Bird, who had never ceased to flutter round 
within sight and hearing of her prison, came in an instant. They 
had so much to say, and were so overjoyed to meet once more, 
that it scarcely seemed to them five minutes before the sun rose, 
and the Blue Bird had to fly away. 

But the next night the spy slept as soundly as before, so that the 
Blue Bird osme, and he and the Princess began to think they were 
perfectly safe, and to make all sorts of plans for being happy as they 
were before the Queen’s visit. But, alas I the third night the spy 
was not quite so sleepy, and when the Princess opened her window* 
find cried as usual: 

* Blue Bird, blue as the sky, 

Fly to me now, there’s nobody nigh,* 

she was wide awake in a moment, though she was sly enough 
to keep her eyes shut at flrst. But presently sho heard voices, and 
pooping cautiously, slie saw by the moonlight the most lovely blue 
bird in the world, who was talking to the Princess, while she 
stroked and caressed it fondly. 

The spy did not lose a single word of the conversation, and as 
soon as the day dawned, and the Blue Bird had reluctantly said 
good*bye to the Princess, she rushed off to the Queen, and told her 
all she had seen and heard. 

Then the Queen sent for Turrltella, and they talked it over, and 
very soon came to the conclusion th^ this Blue Bird was no other 
than King Charming himself. 

* Ah I that Insolent Princess! * cried the Queen* ^ To tUhk that 
when we supposed her to be so miserable, she was all the while as 
happy as possible with that Mse Sing. But 1 know how we can 
avenge ourselves I * 

So the spy was ordisred^to go back and pretoid to 
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sotmidly as ever, and indeed she wont to bed earlier than iiHtml, and 
snored as naturally as possible, and the poor PrinceHs ran to the 
window and cried: 

* Blue Bird, ])lno as the sky* 

My to ino now, tlujro’s nobody by J * 

But no bird came. All ni^ht lon^^ she called, and waited* and 
listened, but still there was no answtT, for tho rrucl Qtteon had 
caused the iir tree to be Ining all over with knives, swords, razors, 
shears, bill-hooks, and sickles, so that winm tho Bltio Bird heard 
the Princess call, and flow towards her, his win^^H were cut* a»id his 
little black feet clipped off, and all pierced and stabbed in twenty 
places, he foil back l)leedin|C( into his Indinj^ place in the tree, and 
lay there ^?roanin^^ an<i (h^spairin^^, for ho thonjjht the IVinceMi 
must have been persuaded to betray him, to re^^ain her liherty, 

* Ah I Fiordelisa, can you indeed he so lovely and so faithless 
he sighed, ‘ theii I may as w(di die at once 1 * And Im turned over on 
his side and began to die. But it happened that his friend the 
Enchanter had been very imich alarmed at seeing the Frog chariot 
come back to him withotit King Oliarmhig, and had been round 
the world eight times soaking him, but witluntt smccohs. Ai tho 
very moment when tho King gave himself tip to despair, ho was 
passing through tho wottd for the eighth time, andoiilled, as he lied 
done all over the world: 

* Charming! King Charming! Are you hero 1? 

The King at once recognised his friond*s voice, and answerid 
very faintly: 

* I am here/ 

The Enchanter looked all round him, but could sea iiothing» 
and thou the King said again: 

< I am a Blue Bird/ 

Then the Enchanter found him in an Instant, and seeing his 
pitiable condition, ran hither and thither without a word, until lie 
liad collected a handful of magic herbs, with which, and a fow 
iixcantatione, he speedily made the King whole and sound egain. 

* Now,* said he, * let me hear all about it. There muil be a 
Princess at the bottom of this/ 

are two I ’ answered King Charming, with a wry amile. 

Aj;^.|hen be told the whole etory, accusing Fiordelisa of having 
betrayed the secret of his visits to make her peace with the Queen, 
and hxdeed saying a great many hard things about her dckleiieee 
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and her deceitful beauty, and so on. The Enchanter quite agreed 
with hiin, and even went further, declaring that all Erincesses were 
alike, except perhaps in the matter of beauty, and advised him to 
have done with Fiordelisa, and forget all about her. But, somehow 
or other, this advice did not quito please the King. 

< What is to be done next ? ’ said the Enchanter, * since you 
still have hve years to remain a Blue Bird.’ 

* Take me to your palace,* answered the King; * there you can 
at least keep me in a cage safe from oats and swords.’ 

‘ Well, that will be the best thing to do for the present,’ said 
his friend. ‘ But I am not an Enchanter for nothing. I’m sure to 
have a brilliant idea for you before long.’ 



In the meantime Fiordelisa, quite in despair, sat at her window 
day and night calling her dear Blue Bird in vain, and imagining 
over and over again all the terrible things that could have happened 
to him, until she grew quite pale and thin. As for the Queen and 
TurrStella, they were triumphant; but their triumph was short, to , 
the King, Flordelisa’s father, fell ill and died, and all the people:, 
rebelled against the Queen and Turritella, and came in a body 
the palace demanding Fiordelisa. 4 * 

The Queen came out upon the balcony with treats 
words, so that at last they lost their patience, and broke 
doom of the palace, one of which f^ back upon the 
Wiled her. Turritella ded to to Iffldry Miidia, knd elf 

' m 
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of tile kmgtlom fotcliod tho PrincoHH PitirtlcllHa from hrr priHoii in 
the tower, arul niiule her Quetau Very Htxni, with all tho care ai»l 
attention they beHtowc<l upnii her, nlie ret*o\4'rtM! from tho offeclH of 
her lon#^captivity and Io(>lied morn heattiifnl than oV(*r, him! whh ahlo 
to take coimsol with her conrtiern, and arnunte for liio p»vorninK of 
her kingdom durin;^ lujr ahs<‘neis And lla^n, iuKini^^ a haa^fti! of 
jewels, she s<»t out all ahme to look for thu JJhoi liirdi without 
telling anyone where nhe was going* 

Meanwhile, tho Mnelianler was taking earo of King Charming, 
but as his pow4‘r was not great enough hi enunteraet tho l’*airy 
Manilla's, ho at last resolved to go and Ht»o if ho coiih! maka any 
kind of terms with her for his friend; for you s<»c», Fairies anct 
Knehanters are cotisiim in a sort of w’ay, after alt; and after know* 
ingono another for five or six hmuiml years and falhng out, and 
making it np again pretty often, tlmy iindersiand one another well 
enough, Ho the h’airy Ma/dila r<»eeivi*fi him graciously* *And 
what may yon bo wanting, fhmsip V * said she, 

* You can do a good turn for mo if you wulld ho answered, • A 

King, who is a friend of mine, was unhirky enough to afTeni! 
you-* 

* Aha \ 1 know who you mean,* hiiernipted the Fairy, * I ani 
sorry not to oblige you, (lossip, but he luuul exjaict no mercy from 
me unless he will marry my goddaughter, whom you iw»o yttnder 
looking so pretty and ehorinlng* Let him think over what I 
say.* 

The Enchanter hadn’t a word to say, for he Uiought TurHteUa 
really IKghtful, hut he could not jj^away without making one more 
effort for his friend tlie King, who wits really in great danger os 
long as he lived in a cage. Indeed, already he hod met with several 
slazming acoidents. Once the nail on which his eoge wait hung 
bad given way, and his feathered Majesty had suffered much from 
the fall, while Madam Puss, who happened to he in the room at 
the time, hod given him a scratch in the eye which oame very 
nw blinding him* Another time they hod fbrgolleii to give him 
any water to drink, so that he was nearly dead wiA thirst; and 
the worst thing of oil was that he was ha danger of loeing his 
khagdom, for be had been absent to long that aQ h!i eubjecte 
believed him to be dead* So considering oU tbeee Ihitsgi the 
Bnohanter agreed witib the Fairy MasiUa that die diould rei^ore 
the King to his natural fbrm, cyad should take TmtitsUa to stay In 
bis pak^ for several nomthiy and Ut after ttie time was over, he 
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stni ootild not make up his mind to marry her, he should once more 
be changed into a Blue Bird. 

Then the Fairy dressed Turritolla in a magnificent gold and 
silver robe, and they mounted together upon a flying Dragon, and 
very soon reached ]^ng Charming’s palace, whore ho, too, had just 
been brought by his faithful Mend the Enchanter. 

Three strokes of the Fairy’s wand restored his natxiral form, 
and he was as handsome atid delightful as ever, but he considered 
that he paid dearly for his restoration when he caught sight of 
Turritella, and the mere idea of marrying her made him shudder* 

Meanwhile, Queen Fiordelisa, disguised as a poor peasant girl, 
wearing a great straw hat that concealed her face, and carrying an 
old sack over her shoulder, had set out ui>on her weary journey, and 
had travelled far, sometimes by sea and sometimes by land; some¬ 
times on foot, and sometimes on horseback, but not knowing which 
way to go. She feared all the time that every step she took was 
leading her farther from her lover. One day as she sat, q.uite 
tired and sad, on the bank of a little brook, cooling her white feet 
in the clear running water, and combing her long hair that glittered 
like gold in the sunshine, a little bent old wonmn passed by, leaning 
on a stick* She stopped, and said to Fiordelisa: 

* What, my pretty child, are you all alone ? ’ 

< Indeed, good mother, I am too sad to care for company,' she 
answered; and the tears ran down her cheeks. 

* Don’t cry/ said the old woman, * biit toll me truly what is the 
matter. Perhaps I can help yon.’ 

The Queen told her willingly all that had happened, and how 
she was seeking the Blue Bird. Thereupon the little old woman 
sxxddenly stood up straight, and grew tall, and yoiing, and beautiful, 
and said with a smile to the astonished Fiordelisa: 

* Lovely Queen, the King whom you seek is no longer a bird. 
My sister Manilla has given his form back to him, and he is 
in his own kingdom. Do not be afiraid, you will reach him, and 
will prosper. Take lihese four eggs 5 if you break one when you 
are In any great dfflculty, you find aid/ 

So saying, she disappeared, and Fiordelisa, feeling muah 
encouraged, put the eggs into her bag and turned her i^ipi 
towards Charming’s kingdom. After walking on and on for dgliil 
days and eight nights, she came at last to a tremendously 
hill of polished ivory, so steep that it was ImpossiWe to 
ft>othold up<m ii Fknddhsa Med a 
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bled and slipped, but always in the end found herself exactly whore 
she started from. At last she sat down at the foot of it in despair, 
and then sixddenly bethought herself of tlio eggs. Breaking one 
quickly, she found in it soino little gold hooks, and with those 
fastened to her feet and hands, she mounted the ivory hill witliout 
further trouble, for the little liooks saved her from slipping. As 
soon as she reached the top a new dillieulty pre8t‘ntod itself, for all 
the other side, and indeed the whole valley, was ono polished 
xuirror, in wliich thousands and thousands of people were adinir* 
ing their rodeotions. For this was a magic mirror, in which people 



saw themselves just as they wished to appear, and pilgrims came 
U) it fxom the four comers of the world. But nobody had ever been 
able to reach the top of the hill, and when they saw FiordeUsa 
standing there, l^ey raised a terrible outcry, declaring that If she 
set foot upon their glass she would break it to pieces. The Qtieen, 
not knowing what to do, for she saw it would be dangerous to try 
to go down, broke the second egg, and out came a chariot, drawn 
by two white doves, and FiordeUsa got into it, and was floated 
soMy away. Afiser a night and a day the doves aligbted outride 
the gate of King Oharming's kingdom. Here the Queen out ol 
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the chariot, and kissed the doves and thanked them, and then with 
a beating heart she walked into the town, asking the 
met where she could see the King, But they only laughed at her, 
crying: 

‘ See the King ? And pray, why do yon want to see the King, 
my little kitchen-maid? You had bettor go and wash your face 
first, your eyes are not clear enough to see him I * For tlie Queen 
had disguised herself, and pulled her hair down about her eyes, that 
no one might know her. As they would not tell her, she went on 
farther, and presently asked again, and this time the people 
answered that to-morrow she might see the King driving through 
the streets with the Prin<?ess Turritolla, as it was said that at last 
he had cousonted to marry her. This was indt'cul terrible news to 
Fiordeiisa. Had she come all this weary way only to find Turn- 
tella had succeeded in making King Charming forgot her ? 

Bho was too tired and miserabh) to walk anotlicr step, so she 
sat down in a doorway and cried bitterly all night hmg. As soon 
as it was light she hastened to the pidaco, and after being sent 
away fifty times by the guards, she got in at last, ami saw the 
thrones set in the great luill for the King and Turritolla, who was 
already looked upon as Queen. 

Fiordeiisa hid herself behind a marble pilbus jmd very soon 
saw Tturitolla make her appearance, richly dressod, but as ugly ns 
ever, and with her came the King, jnoro handsome and splemlid 
even than Fiordeiisa had romembored him. When Turritclla had 
seated herself upon the throne, tho Queen approached her, 

* Who are you, and how daro you come nciar my h’gh-migbti* 
ness, upon my golden throne 9 * said Turritolla, frowning fiercely at 
her* 

< They call me the little kitchen-mafd,* she replied, * and I come 
to offer some precious things for sale,^ and with that she searched in 
her old sack, and drew out the eiimrald bracelets King (’harming 
had given her* 

* Ho, ho i * said Turritella, * those are pretty bits of glass* 3 
suppose you wottid like five silver pieces for them/ 

* Bhow them to someone who understands such things, Madam,* 
answered tlie Queen ; ^ after that we can decide upon the price/ 

Turritella, who really loved King Charming as much as she 
could love snybody, and was always delighted to get a ohanee 
talking to him, now showed him the bmoelets, asking how mush he ^ 
considered them worth* As soon as be saw tihem he 
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those h© had given to Fiordolina, and turned very pal© and sighed 
deeply, and fell into studi sail Uiottgld that las <pnto forgot to 
answer hfjr, ProRtoiUy she asked him again, and then h<i said, 
with a great oifort: 

* I believe thoso hramdets are worilt as much as my king<h»m* 
I thought there was only one such pair in the work!; hut here, it 
seems, is another*’ 

Then Turritclla went hack to the Queen, and asked her what 
was the lowest price sh(» would take for them, 

‘More than you would find it easy to pay, lifadani,’ answered 
she; ‘ hilt if you will manage for me U> sleep ono night in Urn 
Chamber of Fehoes, I will givt^ you the emeralds,’ 

‘ By all moans, my little kitchen-maid,’ said Turritolla, highly 
delighted* 

The King did not try to Hnd out wh<>re the hractdetH had come 
from, not because ho did not want to know, hut because the only way 
would have been to ask Turntella, and he disliked her so much that 
he never spoke to her if he could possibly avoid it, U was he who 
had told Fiordeliaa about ilie Chamber of Kchoes, when lut was a Blue 
Bird* It was a little room below the King’s own binhcimmber, ami 
was so ingeniously built that the softest whisper tu it was plainly 
heard in the King’s room, Fiordolisa wanted to reproacli him for 
bis faithleasnegs, and could not imagine a better way than this. Ho 
when* by Turritella’s orders, she was left there she began to weep 
and lament, and never ceased until daybreak. 

The King’s pages told Turritolla, when she askod them* what a 
^bbing and sighing they had heard* and she asked Fiordelisa what 
it was all about. The Queen answered that she often dreamed 
and talked aloud. 

But by an unlucky chance the King heard nothing of all this, 
for he took a sleeping draught every night before he lay down, and 
did not wake up until the sun was high. 

The Queen passed the day in great disquietude. 

* If he did hear me,’ she said* * could he remain so crueliy In* 
different f But if he did not hear me, what can I do to get another 
chance ? 1 have plenty of jewels* it is true, but nothii^remiu'kable 
Plough to catch Turritella’s fancy.’ 

Just then she thought of the eggs* and broke one, out of which 
came a little carriage of polished steel ornamented with gold, 
drawn by six green mice. The coachman was a rose-coloured nU, 
the postilion a grey one, and the carriage was occupied by the 
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tiniest and most charming figures, who could danojf 

fol tricks. Fiordelisa clapped her hands and 

she saw this triumph of magic art, and m soon It “was evening, 

went to a shady garden-path down which she knbw Turritella would 

pass, and then she made the mice galop, and the tiny people show 

off their tricks, and sure enough Turritella came, and the moment 

she saw it all cried; 

‘Little kitchen-maid, little kitchen-maid, what will you take for 
your mouse-carriage ? * 

And the Queen answered: 

‘ Let mo sloop once more in the Chamber of Echoes.* 



* I won’t refiiRC your request, poor creature/ said TurriteUa 
condescendingly. 

And then she turned to her ladies and whispered: 

*The silly creature does not know how to profit by her 
chances; so much the better for me.* 

When night came Fiordelisa said sll the loving words she oouM 
think of, but alas t with no better success than before, for the 
slept heavily 4fter his draught. One of the pages said: 

‘This peasant girl must be eraay;» but another answered: 

‘Yet what she says sounds very sad and touching/ 

As for Fiordelisa, she thought the King must have a very huri 
heart if he could hear how she grieved and yelpaybernaattenMci* 
She had but one more ehsnee» and m brealleg file 
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found to her great delight that it contained a more marvellous 
thing than ever. It was a pie made of six birds, cooked to perfec¬ 
tion, and yet they were all alive, an<l singing and talking, and they 
answered (^uestionB and told fortunes in the niost amuHing way, 
5Plik|hg this treasure l^iordelisa once more set herself to wait in tlio 
hall through which Turritolla was sure to pass, and as she m% 
one of the King's pages came by, and said to her: 

little kitchen-maid, it is a goo<l thing that the King 
always takes a sleeping draught, f(jr if not ho wotdd bo kept awake 
all night by your sighing and lamenting/ 

Then Kiordeiisa knew why the King had not heedtHt lier, and 
taking a handful of pearls and diamonds out of her siw;k, she said, 
< If you can promise me that to-night the King ahull not have his 
sleeping draught, I will give you all tiiese jewels/ 

* Oh I I promise that willingly,* said the page. 

At this moment'furritidla appeanul, and at the first sight of the 
savoury pie, with the pretty little birds all singing and chattering, 
she cried: — 

‘ That is an admirable pie, little kitchen-maid, Tmy what will 
you take for it 9 * 

< The usual price,’ she answered* * To sleep once more in the 
Chamber of Echoes/ 

* By all means, only give me the pie/ said the greedy Turritella. 
And when night was come, Qne(»n Kiordelisa waited until she 
thought everybody in the palace would be asleep, and then began 
to lament as before* 

*Ah, Charming!’ she said, *what have I overdone that you 
should forsake me and marry Turritolla? if you could only know 
all I have suffered, and what a weary way 1 have ct»me to aeek 
you/ 

Now the page had faithfully kept his word, and ipven King 
Charming a g’ass of water instead of his usual sleeping draught, 
so there he lay wide awake, and heard every word Fiordeliia said, 
and even recognised her voice, though he could not teU where it 
came from* 

* Ah, Prinoase 1 * he said, * how cotdd you betray me to our cruel 
enemies when I loved you so dearly? ’ 

Piordelisa heard him, and answered ciuicHy: 

* Find out the little kitchen-maid, and she will explain evwy. 
thing.’ 

Then the King in a great hurry sent for bis pages and said t 
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‘ If you can find the little kitchen-maid, bring her to me at 
once.’ 

* Nothing could bo easier, Sire,’ they answered, * for she is in the 
Chamber of Echoes.’ 

The King was very much puzzled when he heard this. How 
could the lovely Princess Fiordelisa be a little kitchen-maid ? or how 
could a little kitchen-maid have Fiordelisa’s own voice? So he 
dressed hastily, and ran down a little secret staircase which led to 
the Chamber of Echoes. There, upon a heap of soft cushions, sat 
his lovely Princess, She had laid aside all her ugly disguises and 
wore a white silken robe, and her golden hair shone in the soft 
lamp-light. The King was overjoyed at the sight, and rushed to 



throw himself at her feet* and asked her a thousand questions 
without giving her time to answer one. Fiordeliiia was equally 
happy to be with him once moroy and nothing troubled them but 
the remembrance of the Fairy Mazilia. But at this moment in 
came the Enchanter, and with him a famous Fairy, the same in 
foot who had given Fiordelisa the egp. After greeting the King 
and Queen, they said that as they were united in wishing to help 
King Charming, the Fairy MasiUa had no longer any power 
against hum, and he might marry Fiordelisa as soon as he pleased* 
The King’s joy may be imagined, and as soon as it was day the 
news was spread through the palace, and everybody who saw 
FiordeUsa loved her directly* When Turritella heard whi^ bad 
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happened she came rtmning to the King, and when «h« taw 
Fiordelisa with him she was torriUly angry, but before the could 
say a word the Enchanter and tlio Fairy changed her into a big 
brown owl, and she floated away ont of one of the palace windows, 
hooting dismally. Then the wtjdding was lield with great splen- 
dorir, and King Charming and Qntjcn Fiordelisa liveti happily over 
after. 

BU‘tt, Btir M«mi. ♦CAeliioy 
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O KCE upon a timo there was a handsome black Spanish herii 
who had a largo brood of chickens. They were all fine, 
plump little birds, except the youngest, who was <imte unlike his 
brothers and sisters* Indeed, he was such a strange, queer-looking 
creature, that when he first chipped his shell his mother could 
scarcely believe her eyes, he was so different from the twelve other 
fiufiy, downy* soft little chicks who nestled under her wings. This 
one looked Just as if he had been cut in two. He ha<l only one kg, 
and one wing, and one eye, and he had half a head and half a beak. 
His mother shook her hea<l sadly as she looked at him and said: 

‘ My youngest born is only a half-chick. He can never grow up 
a tall handsome cock like his brothers. They will go out into the 
world atul rule over poultry yards of their own; but this poor little 
fellow will always have to stay at homo with his mother/ And 
she colled him Medio Pollito, which is Bpanish for half-chiek. 

Now though Medio T<dlito was such an odd, helpkas-looklng 
little thing, his mother soon found that he was not at all willing to 
remain under her wing and protection. Indeed, in character he 
was as unlike his brothers and sisters as lui was in appearance. 
They were good, obedient chickens, and when the old hen chicked 
alter them, they chirped and ran back to her side. But Medio 
Pollito had a roving spirit in spite of his one log* and when his 
mother cidled to him to return to the coop, he pretended that he 
eotdd not hear, because he had only one ear. 

When she took the whole family out for a walk in the fields, 
Medio Pollito would hop away by himself, and hide among 
Indian com. Many an anxious minute his brothers and sisters had 
looking for him, while his mothw ran to and fro eackUng in fmt 
and dismay. 

As he grew older he beceme mxm selfrwiQid and 
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and hia manner to lim motlK^r whh often very rndo, ami hia temper 
to tho other ohiokena very diHa^n^eouhlo. 

One day ho had honn out ft)r a lonj^i'r expedition than iiHtm! in 
tho ihhU. On hia return lie atruttod up to hia im»thor with tho 
peculiar little hop %m'l kick wliicli wa« hia way of walking, and 
cocking hia one oyo at her in a very hold way he wiid; 

* Mother, I am tired ()f thia lif<^ in a dtdl farmyard, with nothing 
but a dreary maizo ruild to h>f»k at. I’m off to Meuirid to mm tho 
King/ 

*To Madrid, Medio Pollito!* exclaimed hi« mother; *why, ymi 
silly chick, it would he a hmg journey for a grown up cork, and a 
poor little thing like yon would ho tired out Imforo you ha<i g<*ni 
half the diHtance. No, no, stay at homo with your motln*r, ami 
some day, when you are bigger, we will go a little journey to« 
gethor/ 

But Medio Pollito had made up his mind, ami ho would not 
listen to his inother^H advice, nor to the prayers and entreaties of 
his brothers and sinters. 

*What is the use of our all crowding each other up in tliia 
poky little pl^jo V' he sai<l. * When i have a fine courtyard of my 
own at the King*s palace, I shall perhaps oak sonto of you it) ocuno 
and pay me a short visit/ and scarcely waiting to say gwelbye to 
Ms &mily, away he stumped down the high mul that Imi to 
Madrid. 

?\*^*^* hmd and civil to everyone you meet,' 

called lus mother, running after him; but he was in such a hurry 

^ be off, that he did not wait to answer her, or even to look 
oaok* 


A little Iftter in the day, aa he wea taking a .hort mjt thmneh a 
new, he paiMd a atream. Now the etreain wa. all chnkeil mm, and 
overgrow ndth weed, and water-plant.,«, that it. water, could 
not flow freely, 

■* Medio PoUito,' it cried, ae Uie half-chick hopped along 
It* b^., ‘do come ^help me by clearing away thewlCd./ 
Help you, tedeed 1 ’ exclaimed Medio FoUito, toering hia head, 
and ehakiag the few feather* in hia tail • Ite yon tUnk I have 
ao^ to do bnt to^ my time on «.oh tridr» iSp y^ 
mi doa t trouble buey travellere. I am off to Madrid to aee 
^Ui^‘ hopplty-kiok, away rinaoped Medio 

A little later he came toalrethathadbeeaWlby eomc 
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gipsies in a wood. It was burning very low, and woxdd soon be 
out. 

* Oh I Medio Poilito/ cried the fire, in a weak, wavering voice 
as the half-chick approached, ‘ in a few minutes I shall go quite 
out, unless you put some sticks and dry leaves upon me. Do help 
me, or I shall die I * 

‘Help you, indeed!’ answered Medio Pollito. ‘I have other 
things to do. Gatlier sticks for yourself, and don’t trouble me. I 
am off to Madrid to see the King,’ and hoi)pity-kiok, hoppity-kiok, 
away stumped Medio Pollito. 

The next morning, as he was getting near Madrid, he passed a 
largo chestnut tree, in whose branches the wind was caught and 
entangled. ‘ Oh I Medio Pollito,’ called the wind, ‘ do hop up 
hero, and help me to got free of these branches. I cannot come 
away, and it is so uncomfortable*’ 

* It is your own fault for going there,’ answered Medio Pollito. 

* I can’t waste all my morning stopping here to help you* Just 
shake yourself off, and don’t hinder mo, for 1 am off to Madrid 
to see the King,’ and hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, away stumped 
Medio Pollito in great glee, for the towers and roofs of Madrid 
were now in sight, ‘When he entered the town ho saw before him 
a great splendid house, with soldiers standing before the gates* This 
he knew must be the King’s palace, and he determined to hop up 
to the firont gate and wait there until the King came out* But as 
ho was hopping past one of the back windows the King’s cook saw 
him: 

* Here is the very thing X want,* he exclaimed, ‘ for the King has 
just sent a message to say that he must have chicken broth for bis 
dinner,* and opening the window he stretched out his arm, caught 
Medio Pollito, and popped him into the broth*pot that was stod- 
ing near the fire* Oh I how wet and clammy the water felt as it 
went over Medio PoUito’s head, making his feathers cling to his 
side* 

* Water, water! * he cried in his despair, ‘do have pity upon me, 
and do not wet m& like this*’ 

‘ Ah ! Medio PolUto,* replied the water, * you would not help me 
when X was a little stream away on the fields, now you mutt be 
puniidsed** 

Then the fire began to bum mi scald Medio PolUto, and he 
danoid and hqpped fircun one tiM d the pol to the other, heytng lo 
get away Idle bei^ and exyi^ 
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* Fire, fire 1 do not scorch mo like this; yon can't think how it 
hurts/ 

^Ahl Medio Pollito,’ answored tho fire, * yon would not help 
me when I was dying away in the wooth Yon are being pnoinhed/ 

At last, just when the pain was so groat that M<?iiio Pollito 
thought he must die, tho cook lifted np tho lid of the pot to see if 
tho broth was ready for tho King's dinner* 

* Look hero 1' ho cried in horror,»tiiis chicken is t|nito umdess. 



t% i» burnt to & oindar. I oan't sand it up to tba royal table;' ana 
opauing tha window he threw Medio Pollito out into tha itraal. 
But idxa wind oaught him up, and whirled him through til# adr to 
qtiiokly that Medio PoUlto oould aoarcaly breathe, mid hia heart 
beat against hia aide till ha Uiought it would brealu 

* Oh, wind! * at last be gasped out, ‘ if you hurry me along Ufce 

thii you will kill me, Bo let me rait a moment, or^-* but be 

was so breathless that ha could not inish his aenlenoa* 

* Ah I Medio Pollito/ replied the wind, • wh«i I was oau^l in 
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tbo branchos of tho cljoHtnut ti'oe you would not help me; now 
you are punished.’ And ho swirled Medio PolJito over the roofs of 
the houses till they reached the highest church in the town, and 
there he left hini fastened to the top of tho steeple. 

And there stands Medio Pollito to this day. And if you go to 
Madrid, and walk through tho streets till you come to tho highest 
church, you will see Medio Pollito perched on his one leg on the 
steeple* with his one wing drooping at his side, and gavJiig sadly out 
of his one eye over the town* 


SprtiilaU TriuUtioiL 
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C ALIPH CHABID, of Bagdad, wa« roitirig comfortably on his 
divan one fine afterntK)tu He was amoking a long iiipe, and 
from time to time ho »i|>pod a little confoo which a alavo handed to 
him, and after each asp ho Htrokosl hia long boars! with an air of 
enjoyment. In short, anyone could seo that the Caliph was in an 
axoeUant humour. This was, in«fact, the best time of day in which 
to approach him, for just now he was pretty sure to be botii affable 
and In good spirits, and for this reason the Grand Visier Marnor 
always chose this hour in which to pay his daily visit. 

He arrived as usual this afternoon, but, contrary to his usual 
custom, with an anxious face. Tho Caliph withdrew his pipe for a 
moment from his lips and asked, * Why do you look so anadouii 
Grand Viaier?» 

The Grand Visier crossed his arms on his breast and bent low 
before his master as he answered: 

* Oh, my Lord t whether my countenance be antlotss or not I 
know not, but down below, In the court of the palace, is a pe^ 
with such beautifh things that I cannot help feeling aimoyid at 
having so little money to spare.^ 

The Caliph, who had wished for some time past to give Us 
Grand Vkier a present, ordered his black slave to bring the pedlar 
before him at once. The slave soon retimied, followed by the 
pedlaar, a short stout man with a swarthy fooe, and dressed in very 
ragged clothes. He carried a box containing all manner of wares 
-strings of pearls, rings, richly mounted pistols, goldets, and 
combs. The Caliph and his Vkier inspected everytli^, and the 
Osliph chose some handsome pistols for himself mi Maneor, and a 
jew^ed comb for the yisier^s wifo* Just as the pedlar wee ibotti 
to close his box, the Caliph noticed a small imm$ and mdMV 
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thero was an>‘fching <‘1 ho in it for huIo, 'llie pedlar opened the 
drawer and sliowed them a h<»?c e<mtaijunj;j; a black powdijr, and a 
scroll written in siranf^e eharacterH, wliich neither the (hiliph nijr 
the MaiiHor coidd reatl. 

* I got these two articloH from a merchant who had lacked them 
«p in the street at Mecca,’ said the pe<llar* * I do not know what 
they may contain, bnt as they are rd’ no hhv to me, yon are weh 
come to have them for a trille,’ 

The Caliph, who liked to liave olti manuHcripts in hi« library, 



^VBn ihotigh h« oouk! mi rand purcthuMi iha ioroll and |h« 
box, and dimitiimoil th^ podiitr. Tbon, boing anxloui U> know wml 
might ba tfao oontmtUi of tho scroll, he asksd tbs VIsisr if b# did 
imt know of anyono who might b« sbis to dsoipbsr ii 

* Most graobtts l^rd and mastor,* roplisd tbs Vixisri *iisgr tbs 
grsat Moiqus Uvss » nian ealisd SsUm tbs bNUXisd, wtao Imawi 


Isngusgs nndsr tbs son. Bond ftw itn$ miiy bs Ibgl bs 
hi ibis to Ihsis wiygltfiosi 


d. 
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The learned Selim wa» summoned immediat.oly. 

* Selim/ eaid the Calix)h, * 1 hear you are a scholar. Look well 
at this scroll and see whether you can road it. If you can, 1 will 
give you a robe of honour; but if you fail, I will order you to receive 
twelve strokes on your cheeks, and fivo-and4wenty on the soles of 
your feet, because you have been falsely called Belim the learned/ 
Selim prostrated himself and said, it according to your 
will, oh master I ’ Then he gained long at the scroll. Suddenly he 
exclaimed: * May I die, oh, iny Lord, if this isn’t Latin I ’ 

<Well,’ said the Caliph, ‘if it is Latin, let us hear what it 
means/ 

So Belim began to translate: ‘ Thou who mayeat find this, 
praise Allah for his mercy. Whoever shdl snuff the powder in this 
box, and at the same time shall pronounce the word “ Mutabor! 
can transfonn himself into any croattiro he likes, and will under* 
stand the language of all arunmls* When he wishes to resume the 
human form, ho has only to bow three times towards the east, and 
to repeat the same word. Be careful, however, when wearing the 
shape of some beast or bird, not to laugh, or thou wilt certainly for* 
get the magic wojwl and remain an animal for ever/ 

When Belim the learned hatl road this, the Caliph was delighted. 
He made the wise man swear not to tell the matter to anyone, gave 
him a splendid robe, and dismissed him. Then be said to his Vkler, 
‘ That’s what 1 call a good bari^in, Mansor, 1 am longing for the 
moment when I can become some animal To»morrow morning I 
shall expect you early t we will go into the country, take some 
snuff from my box, and then hear what is being said In air, earth, 
and water/ 


n* 

Next morning Caliph Chasid had barely finished dressing and 
breaifiaeting, when the Grand Visier arrived, according to ciders, 
to siceompany him in his expedition. The Caliph stuck the snuff* 
box In his i^dle, and, having desired his servants to remain at 
home, started off with the Grand Yisier only in attendanoe. Tlrsl 
they walked through the palace gardens, but they looked in vain 
tox some creature which could tempt them to try thdr 
power. At length the Vkler suggested going fhrther <m to a pond 
which lay beyond the town, and where he had often seen a variety 
of creatures, especially storks, whose grave, dignified appemnee 
and conriiant chatter had often attracted bis attention* 
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The Caliph consented, and they went straight to the pond* As 
soon as they arrived they remarked a stork strutting up and down 
with a stately air, himting for frogs, and now and then muttering 
something to itself* At the same time they saw another stork far 
above in the sky flying towards the same spot. 

* I wotild wager my beard, most gracious master,^ said the 
Grand Vizier, ‘that these two long legs will have a good chat 
together. How would it be if we turned ourselves into storks ? * 

* Well said,* replied the Caliph; * but first let us remember care¬ 
fully how we are to become men once more. True 1 Bow three 
times towards the east and say “ Mutabor I and I shall be Caliph 
and you my Grand Vizier again. But for Heaven’s sake don’t laugh 
or wo are lost I ’ 

As the Caliph spoke he saw the second stork circling round his 
head and gradually fiying towards the earth. Quickly he drew the 
box from his girdle, took a good pinch of the sntiff, and offered one 
to Mansor, who also took one, and both cried together ‘ Mutabor 1 ’ 

Instantly their logs shrivelled up and grew thin and red; their 
smart yellow slippers turned to clumsy stork’s feet, their arms tc 
wings; their nocks began to sprout from between their shoulders 
and grew a yard long; their boards disappeared, and their bodies 
were covered with feathers. 

* You’ve got a fine long bill, Sir Vizier,’ cried the Caliph, after 
standing for some time lost in astonishment. * By the beard of the 
Prophet I never saw such a thing in all my life I * 

* My very humble thanks,* replied the Grand Vizier, as he bent 
his long neck; ‘ but, if I may venture to say so, your Highness is 
even handsomer as a stork than as a Csliph. But come, if it so 
pleases you, let us go near our comrades there and find out whether 
we really do understand the language of storks.* 

Meantime the second stork had reached the groun4 It first 
scraped its bill with its claw, stroked down its feathers, and then 
advanced towards the first stork. The two newly made storks lost 
m time In drawing near, and to their amazement overheard the 
Mowing conversation: 

morning, Dame Longlegs. You art out early this 

mombog I ’ 

^ * Yes, indeed, dear OhatterbiH! X am getMng myself a nmnpel ol 
breekfitsi. May lof^ryouajointoflkaS^orafir^’sthii^f ^ 

* JL thousand thanks, but I have really no appetite this 

t §m here Ibr a very dilEireni purpoes* I am to dimee 

p % 
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before iny father’s gnontB, and I have eoine to the meadow lor a 
little quiet practice.’ 

Theroupoti the young stork began to move about with the inoKt 
wonderful stops. The Caliph and Mtiiisor looked on in stirprine for 
jomo time; but when at last she balanced lierself in a picturi'sqticj 
i»ttitudo mi one leg» and flapped her wings grtMH‘fully up and down, 
they could ludd out no longer; a prtdongcid peal hurst from each of 
ihoir bills, and it was some time beforo they could recover their com¬ 



posure. *rhe Caliph was the first to ooUeot htoaelf. < That was 
the bast joke,’ said he, * I’ve ever seen. It’s a pity the stupid 
creatures were soared away by our laughter, or no doubt they would 
have sung next I * 

Suddenly, however, the Vizier remembered how strictly they had 
been warned not to laugh during their transformation. He at once 
communicated his fears to the Caliph, who exclaimed, * By Mecca 
and Medina I it would indeed prove but a poor joke if I had to 
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remain a stork for tlio remainder of my days I Do just try and 
remember the stupid word, it has slipped my memory.’ 

* We iinist bow throe times eastwards and say “ Mu . . . 
mu . . . mu . . ’ 

Th<3y turned to the east and fell to bowing till their bills 
touched the ground, but, oh horror—the magic word was quite for¬ 
gotten, and however often the Caliph bowed and however touchingly 
his Yi/.ior cried ‘ Mu . . . mu . . they could not recall it, and 
the tmbappy Chasid and Mansor romained storks as they were. 

Ill. 

The two enchanted birds wandered sadly on through the 
meadows. In their misery they cordd not think what to do next 
They could not rid themselves of thoirnew forms; there was no use 
in returning to the town and saying who they were; for who would 
behove a stork who announced that bo was a Caliph; and even if 
they did believe him, would the people of Bagdad consent to let a 
stttrk nde over them 

Ho they lounged about for several days, supporting themselves 
on fruits, whkdt, howfiver, they found some diiliculty in eating with 
their long bills, 'rhey did not much care to eat frogs or liy,ards. 
Their one comfort in their sad plight was the power of Hying, and 
accordingly they <jften flew over the roofs of Bagdad to see what 
was going on there. 

During the first few days they noticed signs of much disturb¬ 
ance and distress in the streets, but about the fourth day, as they 
«at on the roof of the palace, they perceived a sjdendid procession 
passing below them along tlie street. Drinns and trumpets 
sounded, a man in a scarlet mantle, embroidered in gold, sat on a 
splendidly caparisoned horso surrounded by richly dressed slaves; 
half Bagdad crowded after him, and they all shouted, 
Mtea,the Lord of Bagdad I» 

The two storks on the palace roof looked at each other, and 
Caliph Chasid said, * Con you guess now, Grand Vissier, yvhy I have 
been enchanted ? This Mirsa is the son of my deadly enemy, tlie 
mighty magician Kaschnur, who in an evil moment vowed ven¬ 
geance oh me. 8till I will not despair 1 Come with me, my faithW 
litf^d ? we will go to the grave of the Prophet, and perhaps at that 
sacred spot the spell may be loosed.^ 

' They from the^palace roof, and spread their vHngs 
' Ifediiiir 
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But waa not quite an easy matfceri for the two storks had 
had but Httlo practice as yet* 

* Oh, niy Lord 1 * gasped the Vizier, after a couple of hours, * I 
can get on no longer; you really fly too quick for me. Besidea, it 1» 
nearly evening, and we should do well to And some phtce in which 
to spend the night/ 

Chasib listened with favour to his servant’s stiggestion, and 
perceiving in the valley beneath them a ruin which seemed to 
promise shelter they flew towards it. The building in which they 
proposed to pass the night had apparently been formerly a castle. 
Some handsome piDars still stood amongst the heaps of ruins, and 
several rooms, which yet remained in fair preservation, gave evb 
dence of former splondotir. Chasid and his companion wandered 
along the passages seeking a dry spot, when suddenly Mansor stood 
stiU. 

* My Lord and master,* ho whispered, * if it were not absurd 
for a Grand Vizier, and still more for a stork, to be aflraid of ghosts, 
I should feel quite nervous, for someone, or something close by me, 
has sighed and moaned quite audibly.^ 

The Osliph stood still and distinctly heard a low weeping smmd 
which seemed to proceed h^orn a human being rather than from 
any animal. Full of curiosity he was about to rush towards the 
spot from whence the sounds of woe came, when the Vizier caught 
him by the wing with his bill, and implored him not to espose 
himself to fresh and unknown dangers. The Caliph, however, under 
whose stork’s breast a brave heart beat, tore himself away with 
the loss of a few feathers, and hurried down a dark passage. 
He saw a door which stood ajar, and through which he distinctly 
heard sighs, mingled with sobs, He push^ open the door with 
his bill, but remained on the threshold, setoatshed at the sight 
which met Ms eyes. On the flocar of the ruined chamber—which 
was but scantily lighted by a small barred window—sal a large 
screech owL Big tears rolled from Its large round eyes, and in a 
hoarse voice it uttered its complalats throt^^t its crooked basic. As 
soon M it saw the Caliph and his Viaier—who had crept up mean¬ 
while—it g^ve vent to a joyful cry. It gently vHlped the tears 
from Its eyes with spotted brown wings, and to the great amass¬ 
ment of the two visitors, addressed them in good human Arabic. 

* Welcome, ye storks 1 You are a good sign of my delivmmcey 
&r it was Ibret^ me that a piece of good fortune should beftll me 
tam^astorku* 
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When the Caliph had recovered £com his surprise, he drew up 
his feet into a graceful position, bent his long neck, and said: ‘ Oh, 
screech owl! from your words I am led to believe that we see in 
you a companion in misfortune. But, alas 1 your hope that you 
may attain your deliverance through us is but a vain one. You 
will know our helplessness when you have heard our story,’ 

The screech owl begged him to relate it, and the Caliph accord¬ 
ingly told him what we already know. 


IV, 

When the Caliph had ended, the owl thanked him and said; 
‘You hear my story, and own that I am no less unfortunate than 
yourselves. My Mmr is the King of the Indies. I, his only 
daughter, am named Lusa* That magician Kasohnur, who en¬ 
chanted you, has been the cause of my misfortunes too. He came 
one day to my father and demanded my hand for his son Mirzia, 
My father—who is rather hasty—ordered him to be thrown down- 
stadrs. The wretch not long affcer managed to approach me under 
another form, and one day, when I was in the garden, and asked for 
some re^eshment, he brought me—in the disgtiise of a slave—a 
draught which changed me at once to this horrid shape. Whilst I 
waa fainting with terror he transported me here, and cried to me 
with his awM voice: “ There sh^l you remain, lonely and hideous, 
despised even by the brutes, till the end of your days, or till some 
one of his own free will adts you to be his wife. Thus do I avenge 
myself on you and your pro\id father.’* 

‘ Since then many months have passed away. Sad and lonely 
do I live like any hermit within these walls, avoided by the world 
and a terror even to animals \ the beauties of nature are hidden 
Swan me, for I am blind by day, and it is only when the moon 
dbeds her pale light on this spot that the veil Mis from my eyes 
and I can see.* The owl paused, and once more wiped her eyes 
with her wing, for the recital of her woes had drawn fresh t^irs 
from her«i 

Th« Oitliph M into d«ap thonght on hsaring this stoxy of ^ 
Frinpefs. ‘If I am not hsooh misti&sn,* said h», 'there is so)iii| 
mTAnioas ootmeotion between onr xnlsfinitnnes, hot bow to 
the be; to the riddle is the question.' 

owl answered; ‘ Obi m; £«eid! 1 too Ml etpe 
i,|ft eaidieirt yonth a wiae 
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bring ma some groat Impinm^wK, and I think F t’oiilfl toll yon how 
wt) might Bavo ourH('lvoH/ ^J'ho ('ali]th wan much and 

aBkoti her what nlm meant, 

*Th<3 Magician who han matin jks Indh mincrahh*/ J^akl Mht* 
‘comes once a month to tlnw? riiinn. Not far fmm this rtami is a 
large hall where ho is in the hahit td’ fnuHting with his ctim[»iini<tnH, 
I have itften wakhttd tlnmi. 'rii<\v tell each other all ahout their 
evil dmls^ anti possihlj the magic ward which you have JorgoUen 
may be montioneti.’ 

‘ Oh, tlearest Princims I * t‘5!;c]aimiui the Oalipl}, ‘ say, wheti davn ho 
como, ami whore is thu hall ? * 

The owl pauHtsI a mom<*nt iimt then Haiti: ‘ 1>o not think mo 
unkintl, blit I can only grunt ymr r(*t|tieHt tm imo ctmriitiom’ 

* Bpeak, sptfak I ^ criotl ChuHitl; * commaml, I wull gboily thi wiiat* 
ever you wish 1 * 

* W<‘11/ repIietUho owl, ‘you hoc I shoiihl like t*» be free too; but 
this can taily btt if mm of you will ttlTtM* mt* his hand in man iage,* 

Thu storks mmiiietl ratht*r taken ahack by this siiggeHtitiu, and 
the Caliph beektumtl to his Vir.i(*r tt» rtdtrt* ami coimuit with him. 

When they were outside the door the Cahph said: ‘timiid 
Vixier, this is a iinmomt^ businesH* Ihmever, you can take her,* 

‘Imleedt* mud the ViyJer; ‘so that when I go home my wife 
may semtoh my eyes out I liesideH, I am an ukl man, and ymir 
Highness is still young and tmmarried, and a far more suitable 
match for a young and lovely l‘rinc<‘HH.* 

*That*» just where it is/ siglied th<» Caliph, whose wings drmiped 
In a dejoctetl manner; * how do you know she is ymmg and lovely f 
I c^l it buying a pig in a poke/ 

They argued on for seme time, but at length, when the (Caliph 
saw plainly that his Vissier would mther remain a stt*rk to the 
end of hii days than marry the owl, he detomnned in fnllU the 
condition hlmsoif. The owl was delighted. Bhe owned that they 
could not have arrived at a better time, as most probably the 
magicians would meet that very night. 

Bhe then proceeded to lead the two storks to the clianiher. They 
passed through a long dark passage till at length a bright ray of 
light shone before them through the chinks of a Imifruined wall, 
■^len they reached it the owl advised them to keep very quiet. 
Through the gap near which they stood they cmild with easii 
survey the whole of the largo hall. It was adorned with splendid 
carved piUars; a number of coloured lam]^ replaced the light of 
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day. In tho middle of the hall stood a round table covered with a 
variety of dishes, and about tho table was a divan on which eight 
men wore seated. In one of these bad men the two recognised the 
pedlar who had sold the magic powder. The man next him begged 
him to r<;Iato all his latest doings, and amongst them he told the 
story of tho Caliph and his Vizier. 



* And what hind of word did you give thorn ? * asked another old 
jiorcorer* 

* A very difhcuU Latin word; it is ** Mutabor.*’ * 


As soon m the storks heard this they wore nearly beside them¬ 
selves with joy* They ran at such a pace to the door of the rained * 
castle that the owl could scarcely keep up with them. When they 
rmhed it the Caliph turned to the owl, and said with 
feeling; ♦ Deliverer of my friend and myselt as a proof of my^ 
eternal gratitude, accept me as your hoiband** Then 
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towards the east. Three times the storks bowed their long necks 
to the sun, which was just rising over the moimtebs. ‘Mutsbor 1 * 
they both cried, and in an instant tiioy were once more transfonned. 
In the rapture of their nowly-gdvon lives master and-servant fell 
laughing and weeping into each other’s arras. Who shall describe 
their surprise when they at last turned roiusd and behold standin g 
before them a beautiful lady cx(j[uisitely dressed I 

With a smile she hold out her hand to the Caliph, and asked; 
* Do you not recognise your screech owl ?' 

It was she I The Caliph was so enchanted by her grace and 
beauty, that he declared being turned into a stork had been the 
best piece of luck which had ever befallen him. The three set out 
at once for Bagdad. Fortunately, the Caliph found not only the bo* 
with the raagio powder, but also his purse in his girdle; he was, 
therefore, able to buy in the nearest village all they required for 
their journey, and so at last they reached the gates of Bagdad. 

Here the Caliph’s arrival created the greatest sensation. He 
had been quite given up for dead, and the people were greatly 
rqjoioed to see their beloved nilor again. 

Their rage with the usurper Mirza, however, was groat b pro- 
portion. They raarohod in force to the palace and took the old 
magician and his eon prisoners. The Osdiph sent the magician to 
the room where the Princess had lived as an cwl, and there bad him 
hanged. As the son, however, know nothing of his father's acts, 
the Caliph gave him his ohoiee between death and a pinch of 
n^o amS. When he <bo8e the latter, the Grand Visier handed 
him the box. One good pinch, and the magic word transfonned 
him to a stork. The Caliph ordered him to he confined in an iron 
0 ^, and placed in the pidaoe gardens. 

Caliph Chasid lived long and happUy with his wife the Prbeeia. 
His merriest time woe when the Orand Visier visited him b the 
afternoon; and when the Caliph was b pwtionlarly high sidrite he 
would condescend to mbtio the Yisier's appearance when ha was 
, a stork. He would strut gravely, and with wdl-stlffened le^ up 
and down the room, ohattering, and sbowbg how he bad vainly 
' bowed to the east and cried ‘ Mu . . . Mn . . The C»B pheiie 
and her children wore always mmb entertabed by this perfom. 
KDoe; but when tha OaUpb went on nodding and bowii^;, and 
eaffing * Mu ... mu .. too long, the Yisier would tbiiNdeo 
libghb^y to tell &e Oalii^hMs the subject of tha dbonsskmcaRiad 
^ one aij^t outside the door of PriaeeM Sereeoh OwL 
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O NCE upon a time there lived a rich man who had three sons* 
When they grew np, he sent the eldest to travel and see the 
world, and three years passed before his family saw him again- 
Then he returned, magnificently dressed, and his father was so 
delighted with his behaviour, that he gave a great feast in his 
honour, to which all the relations and fi-iends were invited. 

When the rejoicings were ended, the second son begged leave of 
his father to go in his turn to travel and mix with the world. The 
father was enchanted at the request, and gave him plenty of money 
for his expenses, saying, * If you behave as well as your brother, I 
will do honour to you as I did to him,* The young man promised 
do his best, and his conduct during three years was all that it 
should be. Then he went home, and Ins father was so pleased with 
him that his feast of welcome was even more splendid than the 
one before. 

The third brother, whose name was lenih, or Johnnie, was con¬ 
sidered the most foolish of the three. Ho never did anything at 
home except sit over the stove and dirty himself with the ashes; 
but he also begged his father*i leave to travel for three years, * Go 
if you like, you idiot; but what good will it do you ? * 

The youth paid no heed to his father’s observations as long as 
he obtained permission to go. The father saw him dep«^ witb^ 
joy, glad to get rid of him, and gave him a handsome sum of money ^ 
for his needs. 


Once, as he was making one of his journeys, Jenlk chanced to 
cross a meadow where some shepherds were Just about Md # 
dog. He en ^^ ted them to spare It, and to give it to him f 
which tlMj wMngly did, and he w«ut on his way, Mkim& 
dog, A littie ferlher on he came upm a eat, whtA i 
gc^ to fut to dea&, Ee implorid ha Ite, aid Iba 
Ilm» in ano&ar p' 
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alHo hiimlod o\w t,o him, am] now Ihty inaiid a party of four—tho 
dog buhiiitl Joiiik, tho cut holiind tlio <l<ig, ami tim Hcruon!, 
b«hmd thd cuL * 

^ J h(m tho naid to d(*nik, ‘ Ho w}i<^r<!VC‘r yon «ofi mo^ 0 / for 

in tho autumn, whon all tho Korp(nit« lihlo liitanHolvoHin tiioir holoK 
thirt Horjmnt wan goin^^ in Hoarch of hln king, ^vlio wan Iting of ali 
tiio ana1iOH» ^ 

Thou ho luhlod : * M.v king will Honld mo for my long ahmun^o 
©voryono oIho jh hoUHatl for tho wintor, and { am vory lato. 1 
shall havo to toll him what dangor 1 Jjavo huon in, tuid how, with* 




out yarn help, I should certainly havo lost my life. The king will 
ask what you would like in return, and be sure you beg hr the 
watch which hangs on the wall. It has all sorts of wonderfW 
properties, you only need to rub it to get whatever you like.’ 

No sooner said than done, Jenik became tho master of ihe 
watch, and the moment he got out ha wished to put its virtues to 
the ^oof. He was hunjpfy, and thought it would be dellghtftd to eat 

washed down by a flask of wine, so he soratehadl^ watch, and m 
an instant it was a^ before him* Imagine hU joy I 
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Evoningsoon came, and Jonik rubbed his watch, and thought 
it would be very pleasant to have a room with a comfortable bed 
and a good supper. In an instant they were all before him. After 
HUpper ho went to bod and slept till morning, as every honest man 
ought to do. Then ho sot forth for his father’s house, his mind 
<iwoIling on the feast that would bo awaiting him. But as he 
rttturiKid in the Harno old <dothes in which he went away, his father 
ilew into a groat rage, and refused to do anything for him. Jenik 
wont to his old place near the stove, and dirtied himself in the 
ashoR without anybody minding. 

The third day, feeling rather dull, ho thought it would be nice 
to «eo a three-story house filled with beautiful furniture, and with 
voKsels of silver and gold. Bo he rubbed the watch, and there it 
all was. ^lonik went to look for his father, and said to him : * You 
ofTered me no feast of welcome, but i)ormit me to give one to you, 
and come and let me show you luy plate.’ 

The father was much astonished, and longed to know where his 
Mon hiel got all this wealth. Jenik did not reply, but begged him to 
invite all their relations and friends to a grand banciuot. 

Bo the father invited all the world, and everyone was amazed 
to see such Rplondid things, so much plate, and so many fine dishes 
on the table, After the first course Jenik prayed his father to 
Invite the King, and his dattghtor the rrincoss. He rubbed his 
watch and wished for a carriage ornamented with gold and silver, 
and drawn by nix horses, with harn<s8S glittering with precious 
stone**. The father did not dare to sit in this gorgeous coach, 
but went to tlie palace on foot. The King and his daughter 
were immensely surprised with the boatity of the carriage, and 
mounted the steps at once to go to Jenik’s banquet. Then Jenik 
rubbed his watch afi^esh, and wished that for six miles the way 
to the house should bo paved with marble. Who ever felt so 
astonished as the King? Kever had he travelled over such a 
gorgeous road. 

When Jenik heard the wheels of the carriage, he rubbed his 
watch and wished for a still more beautiful house, four stories 
high, and hung with gold, silver, and damask; filled with wonderful 
tables, covered with dishes such as no king had ever eaten before. 
The King, the Queen, and the Princess were speechless with sur¬ 
prise. Never had they seen such a splendid palace, nor such .a ^ 
high feast I At dessert the King asked Jenik’s father to give hiip ' 
the youjug man for a son-in-kw. No sooner said than done \ ^ 
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marriage took plaee at once, and the King retiimod to his own 
palace, and left Joiiik with his wife in the enchanted house. 

Now Jonik wm not a very clever man, and at the end of a very 
short time he began to boro his wife* Bhe inquired how he 
managed to build palaces and to got so many precious things, lie 
told her all about the watch, and she never restiHl till she had 
stolon the precious talisman. One night she took the watch, 
rubbed it, and wished for a carriage drawn by four horses; and in 
this carriage she at once set out for h<!r father’s palace. There she 
called to her own attendants, bade them follow her into the carriage, 
and drove straight to the sea-side* Then she rubbed her watch, 
and wished that tlie sea might be crossed by a bridge, and that a 
magnideent palace might ariH(3 in the xniddle of the sea. No 
sooner said than done. The Princess entered the house, rubbed 
her watch, and in an instant the bridge was gone* 

Led alone, Jonik felt very misorable. His father, mother, and 
brothers, and, indeed, everybody else, idl laughed at hun. Nothing 
remained to him but the cat and d<3g whose liven ho had once 
saved* He took them with him ami went far away, for he could no 
longer live with his family# Ho readuu! at last a great desert, and 
saw some crows Hying towards a mountain. One of them was a 
l<mg way behind, and when he arrived his brothers impiired what 
bad made him so late, * Winter is here,* they said, * and it is time 
to fly to other countries** Ha told them that ho had seen in the 
middle of the sea the most wonderfld house that ever was 
built* 

On hearing this, Jenik at once concluded that this must be the 
hiding-place of his wife. Bo he proceeded directly to the shore with 
his dog and his cat. When he arrived on the beach, he ssid to the 
dog: * You are an excellent swimmer, and you, little one, are very 
light $ Jump on the dog*s back and he wlU take you to the palace. 
Once there, he will hide himself near the door, and you must steal 
secretly in and try to get hold of my watch.* 

No sooner said than dmie* The two animals crossed the sea; 
the dog hid near the house, and the oat stole into the chsmber# 
The Princess recognised him, and guessed why he had oome^ and 
she took the watch down to the celUy? and loeked it in a bmc# But 
the oat wriggled its way into the cellar, and the moment the 
Princess turned her bad^ he scratched and scratched 101 he had 
made a bole in the box. Then be took the watoh between liie 
teetht and waited quieay till the Prinoess came baeL Seamly 
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had she opened the door when the cat was outside, and the watch 
into the bargain. 

The cat was no sooner beyond the gates than she said to the 
dog: 

* We are going to cross the sea; be very careful not to speak 
to me.* 

The dog laid this to heart and said nothing; but when they 
approached the shore he could not help asking, ‘ Have you got the 
watch ? * 

The cat did not answer—he was afraid that he might let the 
talisman falL When they touched the shore the dog repeated his 
question. 

* Yes,* said the cat. 

And the watch fell into the sea- Then our two friends began 
each to accuse the other, and both looked sorrowfully at the place 
where their treasure had fallen in. Suddenly a fish appeared near 
the edge of the sea. The cat seized it, and thought it wotdd make 
them a good supper. 

* I have nine little children,’ cried tjie fish* * Spare the father 
of a family! ’ 

* Granted,* replied the cat; * but on condition that you find our 
watch.* 

The fish executed his commission, and they brought the 
treasure back to their master* I'enik rubbed the watdb and wished 
that the palace, with ihe Princess and all its inhabitants, should 
be swallowed tip m the sea. No sooner said than done. Jenik 
returned to his parents, and he and his watch, his cat and his dog, 
lived together happily to the end of their days. 

■ t 

^ XMia* 
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IpYEBYBOPY knaw« that thoti^'h tho fairioH livo lnuj<1m1« of yoam 
do Honi(3tinioH dio» and tiHjiooially an ihoy aro ohligcal to 
on© day in ovopy wook iindor th<3 form of Homo animal, whon 
of courno thoy am liablo to acoidimt. It wiih in thin way thatdoath 
once overtook tho Qnonn of tho KairioH, and it IxH'anm iio(!OH8ary 
to call a gmioral aHBomldy to tjloct a now Hovoroifjfn. Aftor much 
di«c«H8i<m* it nppoamd that tho choiro lay hotwroti twt> fairitm, ono 
. called Huroantinn and the other Paridamio; and their claiiriH were 
io e<|iml that it was iminmnihlo without injuntico tf» nm to 

^ ihfe other* Uiidor thoKo tuminuHtanetiH it wan nnaniTnouMly decided 
that whichever of the two could nhow to the world the ijroatcii 
wonder ehonhl ho Qiumn ; hnt it wan to ho a npocial kind of wonder* 
no moving of wonniaim or any mtvh common fairy trick« would 
do* Suroanthie* therefore* roHolvcd that hHo wouhl bring up a 
Prince whom nothing cotild make conHtant. While Paridamio 
decided to display to admiring mortak a PrineeH» so charming that 
no one could Hoe her without falling In love with her. 'iliey were 
allowed to take their own time, and meanwhile the four oMeit 
fairies were to attend to the afTafre of the kingdom* 

' Now Paridamie hod for a long time boon yery fViendly with 
King Bardondon, who was a moat accompliahed Prince, and whoee 
court was the model of what a court should be. His Queen, 
Balaniee, was also channing; Indeed it Is rare to find a husband 
and wife so perfectly of one mind about everything. They haS one 
little daughter, whom they hod named * liosaneUa,' because she 
had a little pink rose printed upon her white throat. From her 
earliest infancy she had shown the most astonishing intelligence, 
and the couriers knew her smart sayings by heart, and repeated 
on an occasions. In the middle of the night following the 
iPiemMy of fairies, Queen Balaniee woke up with a shriek, «bS 
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when her maids of honour ran to see what was the njatter, they 
found she had had a frightful dream. 

‘ I thought,’ said she, ‘ that my little daughter had changed into 
a bouquet of roses, and that as I held it in my hand a bird swooped 
down suddenly and snatched it from me and carried it away.’ 

* Let some one run and see that all is well with the Princess,’ 
she added. 

So they ran; but what was their dismay when they found that 
the cradle was empty; and though they sought high and low, not 



a trace of Bosanella could they discover. The Queen was incon¬ 
solable, and so, indeed, was the King, only being a man he did not 
quite so much about his feelings. He presently proposed to 
Balanice that they should spend a few days at one of palaces 
xh the country; and to this she willingly agreed, since her grief 
made the gaiety of the capital distasteful to her. ; gm.e 
summer evening, as they sat together on a shady Ispn 
Ai iiiar, ffom which radiated twelve splendid avenue of 
Qnen looked round and saw a charming pea^Mt-gh^ 
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by each path, and what was still more singulaar was that everyone 
carried Bomathing in a basket which appeared to occupy her whole 
attention* As each drew near she laid her basket at Baknice^a 
feet^ saying: 

* Charming Queen, may this be some slight consolation to you 
in your unhappiness ! ’ 

Tlie Queen hastily opened the haskots, and found in each a 
lovely baby-girl, about the same age as the little Brincessfor whom 
she sorrowed so deeply* At first the sight of them renewed her 
grief; but presently their charms so gained upon her that she for^ 
got her melancholy in providing them with nursery^maids, cra<1ie^ 
rockers, and ladiesdn^^waiting, and in sending hither and thither 
for swings and dolls and tops, and bushels of the finest sweetmeats* 

Oddly enough, every baby had upon its throat a tiny pink rose* 
The Queen found it so diiBcult to decide on suitable names for all 
of them, that until she could settle the mathir she chose a s|>ecki 
colour for everyone, by which it was known, so that when they were 
all togstiksr they looked like nothing so much as a nosegay of 
gay Sowars* As they pew older it became evident that though they 
were all remarkably intelligent, and profiled equally by the educa* 
Mou they received, yet they dISered one from armiher In dispossiloDi 
so much so that they gradually ceased to be known as * Bearl,* or 
^IMcurose,* or whatever might have been their colour, and the 
Queen instead would say: 

* Where is my Bweet^ * or * my Beautiful,* or * my Gay** 

Of course, with all these channs they had lovers by the dosem 
Not only in their own court, but princes from afar, who were con* 
stantly arriving, attracted by the re|K»rti which were spread abroad; 
but these lovely girls, the first Maids of Honour, were as discreet ae 
1|iey were beautiM, and kvoured no one. 

But let us return to Surcantine. She had fixed upon the eon of 
a king who wae cousin to Bardoadon, to bring up as her fickle 
Prince* She had before, at his christening, ^ven Utn all the 
graces of mind and body that a prince could poesiMy requirt; but 
now she redoubled her efforte, and spared no pains in adding tveiy 
imaginable charm and ksoination* So that whether he happened 
to be cross or amiable, Q)lendid!y or simidy atMred, serious ^ 
Mvolcui, he was always la truth, he was a 

ofaara in g young fellow, riaoe the Fairy had given him the be^ 
bmsi in the wwM as well as the best head, and had left mdhfait to 
hi dceiredi tmt«*HBonitancy« For It <mnnol be denied that Prince 
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Mirlifor was a desperate dirt, and as fickle as the wind; so much 
so, that by the time he arrived at his eig'hteenth birthday there was 
not a heart left for him to conquer in his father’s kingdom—they 
were all his own, and he was tired of everyone I Things were in 
this state when he was invited to visit the court of his father’s 
cousin, Bong Bardondon. 

Imagine his feelings when he arrived and was presented at once 
to twelve of the loveliest creatures in the world, and his embar¬ 
rassment was heightened by the fact that they ail liked him as 
much as he liked each one of them, so that things came to such 
a pass that he was never happy a single instant without them. 
For could he not whisper soft speeches to Sweet, and laugh with 
Joy, while he looked at Beauty ? And in his more serious mo¬ 
ments what could be pleasanter than to talk to Grave upon some 
shady lawn, while he held the hand of Loving in his own, and all 
the others lingered near in sympathetic silence ? For the first time 
in his life he really loved, though the object of his devotion was 
not one person, but twelve, to whom he was equally attached, 
and even Surcantine was deceived into thinking that this was 
indeed the height of inconstancy. But Paridamie said not a 
word. 

In vain did Prince Mirliflor’s father write commanding him to 
return, and proposing for him one good match after another. 
Nothing in the world could tear him from his twelve enchan¬ 
tresses. 

One day the Queen gave a large garden-party, and just as the 
guests were all assembled, and Prince Mirlifior was as usual 
dividing his attentions between the twelve beauties, a humming of 
bees was heard. The Bose-maidens, fearing their stings, uttered 
little shrieks, and fled all together to a distance from the rest of 
the company. Immediately, to the horror of all who were looking 
on, the bees pursued them, and, growing suddenly to an enormous 
size, pounced each upon a maiden and carried her off into the air, 
and in an instant they were all lost to view. This amazing 
occurrence plunged the whole court into the deepest aftliction, and 
Prince HirHfior, after giving way to the most violent grief at fintt, 
fell gradually into a state of such deep dejection that it was feared 
if nothing could rouse him he would certainly die. Suroantine 
came in aH haste to see what she could do for her darling* 
but he rejected with scorn all the portraits of lovely prinoeiw#^^ 
which she offered him for his ooUectioi^ In fl Wef;; 

m a "‘ 
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Bvidont that he was in a bad way, and Iho Fairy was at her wits* 
and. One day, as he wandered rvbont absorbed in nudamdioly 
redoctions, he hoard sudden shentH and exelaiiiatiuuH of amay*e- 
niont, and if had taken the trotible tt) look up he coubl jint 
have helped boiu^ as astonished jih (iVi'ryone elM‘, for throu^di the 
air a chariot of crystal was slowly jipprtiaehinK which glittered in 
the sunshine. Bix lovely nuudens witli shifdng wings drew it by 
rose-coltiured ribbons, while a wlioh‘ llight of oUiers, fMjually 
beautiful, were liohiing long garlands of rimes crossed above it, ho 
as to form a complete canopy, in it sat the Fairy Faridainie, and 
by hor side a FrincesH whose beauty positively da//1ed all who saw 
her. At the foid of the great stiiircase th(\y descended, and pro* 
coedod to the Qtteon's apartments, tlumgh everyone had run 
together to see this marvel, till it was i|uito dilheuH to make a way 
through tho crowd; mid oxidamations of wonder rose on all sides 
at tho lovtdhums of the strange I’rinceHs. ‘Ureiit yueen,' said 
I’aridamio, ‘permit me to restore to you your daughter Uosmiellai 
whom f stole out of her cradle,* 

After tlie iirst transports oi joy wen* over the Queen said to 
Faridamie: 

* But my twelve lovi^ly ones, are they lost to me for over ? 
Shall I never see tliem again V * 

But Paridamio only said: 

< Very loon you will cease to miss thmnP in a tone that evb 
dently^ meant * Don^t ask mo any morn jpumtituiH/ And then 
mounting again into her chariot she swiftly diHappiMtreil, 

The news of his beautiftd coUHin‘s arrival was soon carried to 
(the Prince, but he had hardly the heart to go and see her* How* 
ever, It bocamo absolutely necessary that ho shtudd pay hii 
respects, and he had scarcely been five minutes in her presence 
before it seemed to him that she combined in her own charming 
person all the gifts and graces which hod so attracted him In the 
twelve, Bose-maidens whose loss he had so truly mourned; and 
after all it is really more aatiifactory to make love to one person at 
ft time. So it came to pass that before he knew where he was he 
was entreating his lovely cousin to marry him, and the moment 
the words had loft his lips, Paridamle appeared, smiling and 
tnumphmt, in the chariot of the Queen of the Fairies, for by that 
time they ail heard of her sueoess, and declared her to have 
earned i6he kingdom. She had to give a full account of how the 
had stolen Bo'iimeUa from her cradle, and divided 
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into twelve parts, that each might charm Prince Mirliflor, and 
when once more united might cure him of his inconstancy once 
and for ever. 

And as one more proof of the fascination of the whole Bosan- 
ella, I may tell you that even the defeated Surcantine sent her a 
wedding gift, and was present at the ceremony which took place as 
soon as the guests could arrive. Prince Mirlidor was constant for 
the rest of his life. And indeed who would not have been in his 
place ? As for Bosanella, she loved him as muuh as all the twelve 
beauties put together, so they reigned in peace and happiness to 
the end of their long lives. 

By the Oomte de Oayltis. 
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O NCK iipotJ a iiiitn liviul in thn naino two rliiWrani 

oim oiilhni S^vivain ,dnl tint uthrr who %\viv both ro- 

markiiblo for heiinty ainl intolligi’nm It happvnotl that tlioir 
liafontH wohj not on torina of friomlrthip with ono unoliior* on 
account of nonio (ihl <|iiaiToh which hml, htnvov«*r, taken |»h«?« no 
ago, that they haci i|nito forgotten wlmt it witM all alofut, lun! 
only kept tip tlio f<*tnl from forco of haliit, H^^vewn ami iloctma ftir 
their partH wore far Iroin Hharing thin onnht.v, anti inileoil were 
never iiappy when t^ntrt. Day afttu’ tluy they fotl tlioir llorka of 
sheeii together, ami aptait tho Ittng HiniHlhny lionrH in playing, or 
roiting upon noma Hiauly htink. It happtuuHl turn day that tlm 
Fairy of the Mcatlown paMHoil hy ami aaw thoiii, ami wa« no imich 
attracted hy their pretty faettn and gonth' inannora that mIio took 
them under her protection, ami th<» older fln^y grow tho lioaro* 
jhey became to her. At firat oho nhowotl her inloroMi hy leaving in 
their favourite haunti* many littio giftn atich an they dohghtod to 
offer one to the other, for they loved each other m nmcli that 
ffrst thought wa» alwaya, *What will docona likoT or, * Whi^ 
wUl pleaeo Bylvain?* And tlm Fairy took a groat delight in thei|*^j 
innocent enjoyment of the cakea amt awootnmata «he gave tbonf^*'^ 
nearly every day^ When they wore grown np ihe romdved to 
make hereelf known to them, and ehoee a time when llioy were 
ehelterlng flrom tho nnomlay aim in tho deep ahade of a fiowery 
hedgerow* They were itartled at Bret hy the audden apparition of 
a tall and slender lady, dressed all in green, ami crowned with a 
garland of dowem. But when she spoke to them aweetly, and told 
them how she had always loved them, and that It was she who had 
given them all the pretty things which it had so iurprised them to 
find, they thanked her gratefuHy, and took pleasure in answ^ng 
the <|uestioni she put to them. When she presently bade them 
fitreweUi she told them never to tell anyone else thigi they had 
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seen her, ‘ You will often see me again>’ added she, ‘ and I shall 
be with you frequently, even when you do not see me.’ So saying she 
vanished, leaving them in a state of great wonder and excitement. 
After this she came often, and taught them numbers of things, and 



showed them many of the marvels of her beautiful kingdom, and 
at last one day she said to them, * You know that I have always 
been kind to you; now I think it is time you did something for ma 
in your turn* You both remember the fountain I call my favourite t 
Promise me that every momixxg before the sun rises will 
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it and clear away every stone tliat ImpedoR its cnnrse, and every 
dead leaf or irokcn twig that Bullies its clear waters. I shall take 
it ae a proof of your gratitude to lao if you neither forgot nor delay 
this duty, and I promise tliat ho h>ng as the sjin’s earliest rays find 
my favourite spring the dearest and sweetest in all my meadows, 
yea two shall not bo parted from one another.’ 

Byivain and .locosa willingly ntulortook this service, and indeed 
felt that it was hut a very small thing in return for all that the 
fairy had given and promised to them. Ho for a long time the 
fountain was tended with the most senipulous care, and was the 
clearest and prettiest in all the country round. But one morning in 
Ihe spring, long before the sun rose, they were hasteiilng towards 
it foom opposite directions, when, tenipted by the beauty of the 
myriaiis of gay flowers which grew thickly on all sides, they paused 
each to gather some for the other. 

‘ 1 will make Hylviiin a garland,' said Jocosa, and' How pretty 
Jooosa will look in this crown I ’ thought Hylvain. 

Hither and thither they strayed, led over farther and farther, 
for the brightest fl<wors seeined always just Imyond them, until at 
last they were startled by the first bright rays of the rising sun. 
With one accord they turned and ran towards the fountain, reach* 
tug it at the same moment, though foom opposite aides. But what 
was their horror to see its nsualiy trantiuil waters seething and 
Imbbling, and even as they looked down rushed a mighty streatn, 
which entirely ongijifed it, and Hylvain and Jocosa found them* 
•elves parted by a wide and swiftly-niehing river. AK this had 
haj^ned with suoh rapidity that they had only time to utter aery, 
ud each to hold up to the other the flowers they had gathered { 
but thie was explanation enough. Twenty times did Syivain 
throw himself into the turbulent watere, hoping to be able to ewim 
»to the other side, but each time an uresietible force drove him bMk 
upon the bank he had just quitted, whUe, as for Joeesw, ihe evwi 
•eeayed to cross the flood upon a tree whiob o«ne floathig dtewn 
tom up by the roots, but her efforts were equally ueeleea. 
with hMvy hearte fliey eet out to follow the oourie of the etream, 
whwh had now grown so wide ttiat it was only udlh difliouity thqy 
ooold distinguish each other. Night wid day, ov« mountahia and 
througih valleys, in cold or in |iea«, they etruinjed on, endariig 
fo%ne and hm^pmand every herdehip, and eonwled only hy IM 

(ff meeting moe more—until three yean had paeeed, and lAtaet 
ifoey stood npm tl» cliflk when the river flowed into Um mif^^ sea. 
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And now they seemed farther apart than ever, and in despair 
they tried once more to throw themselves into the foaming waves. 
But the Fairy of the Meadows, who had really never ceased to 
watch over them, did not intend that they shoxdd be drowned at 
last, so she hastily waved her wand, and immediately they found 
themselves standing side by side upon the golden sand. You may 
imagine their joy and delight when they realised that their weary 
struggle was ended, and their utter contentment as they clasped 
each other by the hand. They had so much to say that they hardly 
knew where to begin, but they agreed in blaming themselves 
bitterly ibr the negligence which had caused all their trouble; and 
when she heard this the Fairy immediately appeared to them. 
They threw themselves at her feet and implored her forgiveness, 
which she granted freely, and^ promised, at the same time that now 
their punishment was ended she would always befriend them. Then 
she sent for her chariot of green rushes, ornamented with May dew- 
drops, which she particularly valued and always collected with 
great care; and ordered her six short-tailed moles to carry them all 
back to the well-known pastures, which they did in a remarkably 
short time; and Sylvain and Jocosa were overjoyed to see their 
dearly-loved home once more after all their toidful wanderings. 
The Fairy, who had set her mind upon securing their happiness, 
had in their absence quite made up the quarrel between their 
parents, and gained their consent to the marriage of the faithful 
lovers; and now she conducted them to the most charming little 
uottage that can be imagined, close to the fountain, which had once 
more resumed its peaceful aspect, and flowed gently down into the 
little brook which enclosed the garden and orchard and pasture 
which belonged to the cottage. Indeed, nothing more could have 
been thought of, either for Sylvain and Jocosa or for their flocks; 
and their delight satisfied even the Fairy who bad planned it all to 
please them* When they had explored and admired until they were 
tired they sat down to rest under the rose-covered porch, and the 
Fairy said that to pass the time until the wedding guests whom she 
had invited could arrive she would tell them a story* This is it: 

The Ybxxow Bmn 

Once upon a time a Fairy, who had somehote or other got M0 
mischief, was condemned by the High Court of 
live for several years under ihe ima of some creature^ si ^ 
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moment of lujr natural appcaramM? mwo a^ain to maktt 

tho Ibrtuiio oi* two umiu It wjih to h«‘r to fJioimr what toriii 
she would tako^ anti boeaUHO mIio Jovml >oilow hIjo trauMforiiHul her¬ 
self into a lovely bird with Hhiuin^ ^'tddfit iValhr'tH Hurh an tm om 
had over himui before. When tlm time of her |>utiiHhiijiuit was at 



an end the beautiful! yellow bird dew to Bagdad, and let heraelf be 
eaaght by a Fowler at the predee moment when Badbel^Ziman 
was walking up and down outaide his magnidoenl tnmmer palaee* 
This Badi«id»Zamtn--^whote name means * Wonder«of4he*World * 
looked upon in Bagdad as the most ^rtasiate mature under 
^e sun, beoause of his vast wealth# But really, what with 
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about his riches and being weary of everything, and alwa\ s desir¬ 
ing something he had not, he never knew a moment’s real happi¬ 
ness. Even now he had come out of his palace, which was large 
and splendid enough for fifty kings, weary and cross because he 
could find nothing new to amuse him. The Fowler thought 
that this would be a favourable opportunity for offering him the 
marvellous bird, which he felt certain he would buy the instant he 
saw it. And he was not mistaken, for when Badi-al-Zaman took 
the lovely prisoner into his own hands, he saw written under its 
right wing the words, * He who eats my head will become a king,* 
and under its left wing, ‘ He who eats my heart will find a hun¬ 
dred gold pieces under his pillow every morning.* In spite of all 
his wealth he at once began to desire the promised gold, and the 
bargain was soon completed, Then the difficulty arose as to how 
the bird was to be cooked; for among all his army of servants not 
one could Badi-al-2Iaman trust. At last he asked the Fowler if he 
were married, and on hearing that he was he bade him take the bird 
home with him and tell his wife to cook it. 

* Perhaps,’ said he, * this will give me an appetite, which I have 
not had for many a long day, and if so your wife shall have a 
hundred pieces of silver.’ 

The Fowler with great joy ran home to his wife, who speedily 
mad© a savoury stew of the Yellow Bird. But when Badi-al- 
Zamian reached the cottage and began eagerly to search in the 
dish for its head and its heart he could not find either of them, 
and turned to the Fowler’s wife in a furious rage. She was so 
terrified that she fell upon her knees before him and confessed 
that her two children had come in just before he arrived,' and 
had so teased her for some of the dish sho was preparing that she 
had presently given the head to one and the heart to the other, 
siQoe these morsels are not generally much esteemed; and Badi-al- 
Zaman,rushed from the cottage vowing vengeance against the 
whole family. The wrath of a rich man is generally to be feared, 
so the Fowler and his wife resolved to send their children ’ out of 
harm’s way; but the wife, to console her htisband, confided to him 
that she had purposely ^ven them the head and heart of the bird 
because she had been able to read what was written under its 
wings. So, believing that their children's fortunes ware made, 
they embraced them and sent them forth, bidding them get as far 
away as possible, to take different roads, and to send news nf their 
welfare. For them^^ves, they .remained hidden and disguised In 
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the town, which was really rather clever of them ; but very noon 
afterwards Badi-al<21aman died of vexation and annoyance at 
the loss of the promised treasure, and then they wont back to their 
cottage to wait for nows of their children. The younger, who had 
eaten the heart of the Yellow Bird, very soon (bund out what it 
had done for him, for each morning when he awoke ho found a 
parse containing a hundred g(»ld pieces nmlor his pillow. But, as 
all poor people may roraombor for their coiiHolation, nothing in 
the world causes so much trouble or roi{<iiroH so much care as a 
great treaHiiro. Consociuontly, the Fowler's son, who spent with 
roekloBS profusion and was supposed to bo {HiHscsscd of a great hoard 
of gold, was before very long atlackoil by robbers, and in trying to 
dofend himself was so badly wounded that ho died. 

The older brother, who had eatoii the YellowBinVshead, travelled 
a long way without meeting with any particular adventure, until at 
last he reached a large city in Asia, which was all in an uproar over 
the choosing of a now Kmir. All the principal ciiixens had formed 
themselves into two parties, and it was not until after a prolonged 
squabble that they agreed that the person to whom the most 
singular thing happened should be Kitttr. Uitr yotuig traveller 
entered the town at this juncture, with his agreeable face and Jaunty 
air, usd all at once felt something alight upon his head, which 
prov^ to be a imow.wlute pigeon. Thereupon idl the {leople began 
to stwre, and to ran a&er him, ao that he presently reached the 
palace with &e pigeon upon his head and all the inhahitante of 
the city at his heels, and before he knew where he wae they made 
him Bfflir, to his great astonishment. 

As there ie nothing more agreeable than to oommand, mid 
nothing to which people get accustomed more quickly, the young 
Bmir soon felt quite at his ease in hie new poeition; but tbie did 
not prevent him ftom making every kind of mietsJke, and eo mie* 
goveraiag the kingdom toirt at laet the whole oily roee in lavolt 
and deprived him at mtoe of hie authority and hie lift—a jmniah. 
most whioh he riobly deterred, for in ^e days of hie proeperity he 
disowned the Fowler and hie ■wife, and sliowad tisem to die ia 
poverty. 

* I have told yon thie etory, my dear Sylwdn and Joooca,' added 
the Fairy, 'to prove to you that thie Utile oottage and aU tint 
bekmgs to it ie a |pft more likely to bring you bappineie and con. 
tentment than many thlnge that would at drel teem pander and 
autre deeirable. If you will ftithfally promim sif to till your 
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‘You sent me, madam,’ answered Sylvia, ‘to the Court of 
Iris, on whom you had bestowed the gift of beauty. She never tells 
anyone, however, that it was your gift, though she often speaks of 
your kindness in general. It seemed to me that her loveliness, 
which fairly dazzled me at first, had absolutely deprived her of the 
use of any of her other gifts or graces. In allowing herself to be 
seen, she appeared to think that she was doing aU that could pos- 
Mbly be required of her. But, unfortunately, while I was still with 
Her she became seriously ill, and though she presently recovered, her 



beauty is entirely gone, so that she hates the very sight of herself, 
and is in despair. She entreated me to tell yoii what had happened, 
^and to beg you, in pity, to give her beauty back to her. And, 
I indeed, she does need it terribly, for aU the things in her that were 
tolerable, and even agreeable, when she was so pretty, seem quite 
^ did’erent now she is ugly, and it is so long since she thoitght of 
, using her mind or her natural cleverness, that I really don’t think 
- she has any left now. She is quite aware of all this herself, so you 
; may imagine how unhappy she is, and how e^esily she h^& for 
. your aid.’ 

*»• , 

A ^ > 
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* You havo told mo what I wantod to know** orind tho Fairy, 
*but al&ft! I cannot help her ; niy can bo isdvon InU tujoo/ 

Bomo time piiHHod in all tlui tmnal il(‘ligIitHof thn Mowor-Fairy*# 
paluco, and then nho sent for Sylvia uKain, and tohl her nho wan to 
Btay for a littlo while with the FrincoHM Dnphno, and accordingly 
the l)nttordi«»s whittkod her off, ainl «<d her tiown in <juito a Rtrango 
kingdouu lint hHo had only boon thoro a very littlo time Imforo 
a wandering buttertly brought a nioHHago from her to the Fairy, 
bogging that sho might bn Hout for an Hoon an poHrtibln, and before 
very long fiho wan allo^vf'd to return. 

* Ah I madam,’ crintl hHo, ♦ what a place you «<?iit tm to that 
time t ’ 

* Why, what waa the matter V * asked the Fairy, * Daphne wa» 
one of th4» princoHnoH who aHknd for the gift of eloquence, if I 
remember rightly,* 

* And very ill the gift of eloi|unncn bt‘conHm a wotnan,’ replied 
Sylvia, with an air of conviction. * U in tnn* that #he «pcakH well, 
and her expriJHHiojm are wtdl chomm; but tlien nho never leave# off 
talking, and tlumgh at fmi omt may be anniKml, one eiidn by being 
wearied to death. Aiiovo all ihingn «he Iovom any toinentbly for 
settling the affairH of her kingdom, for on thone oeeaeiomi aha can 
talk and talk without fear of interruption; but, even then, the 
moment it in over hIjo in ready to begin again about anything or 
nothing, m the oaHO may be. Oh I how gbul I wtm to coma away 
I cannot toll you. 

The Fairy «milad at Sylvia’# tHfeigned di«gn»t at h«r lata 
exporience; btit after allowing her a little time to recover alia aont 
her to the Court of the IMncoaa Cynthie, where aba loft bar for 
three months. At the end of that time Sylvia came back to her 
with «dl the joy and copt<mtment that one foela at being once more 
beside a dear friend. The Fairy, m usual, waii auaiona to hear 
what she thought of Cynthla» who had always been amiable, and to 
whom she had given the gift of pleasing. 

thought at first,’ said Sylvia, * that she must be the happiest 
Frineess in the world; she had a thousand lovers who vied with on# 
another In their efforts to please and gratify her. Indeed, X bad 
nearly decided that I would ask a similaF gift,* 

‘Have you eitered your mind, then 9 * intermplia tibe Fairy. 

' Yes, indeed, madam,* replied Sylvia j * and I will leli you why. 
rhe longer I stayed the more I saw that Cynthia was not rei^ 

J* ^ ^ {dease everyone nbm ceased to he sbom, 
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and degenerated into a mere coquette; and even her lovers felt that 
the charms and fascinations which were exercised upon all who 
approached her without distinction were valueless, so that in the 
end they ceased to care for them, and went away disdainfully.* 

* I am pleased with you, child,’ said the Fairy; ‘ enjoy yourself 
here for awhile and presently you shall go to Phyllida.’ 

Sylvia was glad to have leisure to thinh, for she could not make 
up her mind at all what she should ask for herself, and the time was 
drawing very near. However, before very long the Fairy sent her 
to Phyllida, and waited for her report with unabated interest. 

‘ I reached her court safely,’ said Sylvia, ‘ and she received me 
with much kindness, and immediately began to exercise upon me 
that brilliant wit which you had bestowed upon her. I co^ess 
that I was fascinated by it, and for a week thought that nothing 
could be more desirable; the time passed like magic, so great was 
the charm of her society. But I ended by ceasing to c^yet that 
gift more than any of the others I have seen, for, like the gift of 
pleasing, it cannot Teally give satisfaction. By degrees I wearied of 
what had so delighted me at» first, especially as I pejrceived more 
and more plainly that it is impossible to be constantly smart and 
amusing without being frequejitly ill-natured, and too apt to turn 
all things, even the most serious, into mere occasions for a brilliant 
jest.* 

The Fairy in her heart agreed with Sylvia’s conclusions, and 
felt pleased with herself for having brought her up so well. 

But now the time was Cjme for Sylvia to receive her gift, and 
all her companions were assembled; the Fairy stood in the midst 
and in the usual manner asked what she would take with her into 
the great world, 

Sylvia pjaused for a moment, and then answered: ‘A quiet 
spirit*’ And the Fairy granted her request. 

This lovely gift makes life a constant happiness to its possessor, 
and to all who are brought into contact with her. She has all the 
beauty of gentleness and contentment in her sweet face; and if at 
times it seems less lovely through some chance grief or disquietude, 
the hardest thing that one ever hears said is: 

* Sylvia’s dear face is pale to-day. It grieves one to see her so,’ 

And when, on the contrary, she is gay and joyfiil, the stmshine of 
her presence rej oiiges all who have the happiness, of being near her* 

By the Comte de Oiyltui. 
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PJilNOE NAJICISSOS AND THE 
PltmCEHS POTENT!I> !.A 

O NCM upon a timo thiTii lived a and Qiuton who, thniif^h it 
ill a very ioiiK while wiiee they died, were itiiii li the witiio in 
their tuKti’H and |»irHiiitH an jteitpht iiuwadayH. 'Hie Kintt, wlio wtia 
called Oliiverleaf, liked huiiliiiK better than nnylhiiiK etne i but he 
novcrtheleHH hewtowed iw iiiueh rare niitm liin kiiiKdmn n» ho felt 
etjiinl to that ia to nay. ho hover inade an end of foldiiift anti 
unfolilinit the Ktata domnnentH. Ah to the Qi»<eti, hIio had once 
baon very pretty, and who likml to kdievo that alio wan im Ntili, 
which i«, of otiurso, alwaya made ifiiite oiuiy for tpieetiM. iler name 
was Frivola, and her ontt oemipation in life woh the piiraiiit of 
amusement, liatls, maiuiutiriuieH, and plrnieH followed one an¬ 
other in rapid sncoosHlon, oh fast- as she could nrraiiffn ihein, and 
you may iniaedna that under these cireiiniHtanees (he idiiKilmii 
was somewhat aeBlootod, As a matter of fact, if anyone had a 
fancy for a town, or a province, ho helped himself to it ;* hulas iomt 
as the Kinff hod his horses and doKs, and the Queen her tnitsioians 
and her aotors, they did not trouble themselves about the matter. 
King Cloverleaf and Queen Frivola had but one child, and this 
Princess had from her very babyhmid boon so beautiful, that by the 
time she was four years old the Queen was dsspsraialy Jsidous of 
her, and so fsarful that whsn she wot grown up she would bs 
more admired than herself, Uiat she resoived to keep her hidden 
away out of sight. To this end she caused a little house to be 
built not for beyond the Pidooe gardens, on the bonk of a river. 
This was surrounded by a high wall, and in it the ohwnslng 
Potentllla was Imprisoned. Her nurse, who mu dumb, took oare 
of her, and the necessaries of life were oo;|veyed to her through a 
little window in the wall, while guards were always pMi«g to and 
fro outride, with orders to out off tbs head of anyooe who telsd to 
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approach, which they would certainly have done without thinking 
twice about it. The Queen told everyone, with much pretended 
sorrow, that the Princess was so ugly, and so troublesome, and 
altogether so impossible to love, that to keep her out of sight was 
the only thing that could be done for her. And this tale she 
repeated so often, that at last the whole court believed it. Things 
were in this state, and the Princess was about fifteen years old. 
when Prince Narcissus, attracted by the report of Queen Frivola’s 
gay doings, presented himself at the court. He was not much 
older than the Princess, and was as handsome a Prince as you 
would see in a day’s journey, and really, for his age, not so very 
scatter-brained. His parents were a King and Queen, whose story 
you will perhaps read some day. They died almost at the same 
time, leaving their kingdom to the eldest of their children, and 
commending their youngest son, Prince Narcissus, to the care of 
the Fairy Melinette. In this they did very well for him, for the 
Fairy was as kind as she was powerful, and she spared no pains in 
teaching the little Prince everything it was good for him to know, 
and even imparted to him some of her own Fairy lore. But as 
. soon as he was grown up she sent him out to see the world for 
himself, though all the time she was secretly keeping watch over 
him, ready to help in any time of need. Before he started she 
gave him a ring which would render him invisible when he put it 
on his hnger. These rings seem to be quite common; you must 
often have heard of them, even if you have never seen one. It was 
in the course of the Prince’s wanderings, in search of experience of 
men and things, that he came to the court of Queen Frivola, where 
he was extremely well received. The Queen was delighted with 
him, so were all her ladies; and the King was very polite to him, 
though be did not quite see why the whole court was making such 
a fuss over him. 

"TPrinoe Narcissus enjoyed all that went on, and found the time 
pass very pleasantly. Before long, of course, he heard the story 
about the Princess Potentilla, and, as it had by that time been 
repeated many times, and had been added to here and there, she 
was represented as such a monster of ugliness that he was really 
quite curious to see her, and resolved to a y^ il himself of the magic 
power of his ring to aocomijlish his design. So he madq himseU 
invisible, and passed the guard without their so much as stxspect- 
ing that anyone was near. Climbing the wall was rather a 
but when he at length found himself inside it he was charmed 
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the penceful Iwiiiuty of thp little it onriohwj, nnd Htill more 

doH>{hto<l when ho jMToeivntl a Hleiitler, lovely iimidon WiMulcring 
amongtim flmvotw. It wag not tintil ho hiul Hought vainly for the 
imsgiiuiry moimtor tliat ho roaliHoil tlmt thia was the rrincoes 



Mid hy that ttme he wm deeply In love with her, for indeed 
it wcmld have been hard to find anyone prettlw thu) PotentUla, ae 
ifiu eat by the brook, wMvlng a garland of Uoe ft»get<Bie«note to 
oovn her waving golden tooke, or to imagine anything more gentle 
than the way the t^ded aU the Urde and beaete who 
her iuudl kingdom, and who aU loved end fiiilowed her. Mt wt 
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Narcissus watched her every movement, and hovered near her in 
a dream of delight, not daring as yet to appear to her, so humble 
had he suddenly become in her presence. And when evening 
came, and the nmse fetched the Princess into her little house, he 
felt obliged to go back to Frivola’s palace, for fear his absence 
should be noticed and someone should discover his new treasure. 
But he forgot that to go back absent, and dreamy, and indifferent, 
when he had before been gay and ardent about everything, was 
the surest way of awakening suspicion; and when, in response to 
the jesting questions which were put to him upon the subject, he 
only blushed and returned evasive answers, all the ladies were 
certain that he had lost his heart, and did their utmost to discover 
who was the happy possessor of it. As to the Prince, he was 
becoming day by day more attached to Potentilla, and his one 
thought was to attend her, always invisible, and help her in every¬ 
thing she did, and provide her with everything that could possibly 
amuse or please her. And the Princess, who had learnt to find 
diversion in very small things in her quiet life, was in a continual 
state of delight over the treasures which the Prince constantly laid 
where she must find- them. Then Narcissus implored his faithful 
Mend Melinette to send the Princess such dreams of him as 
should make her recognise him as a friend when he actually 
appeared before her eyes; and this device was so successful that the 
Princess quite dreaded the cessation of these atnusing dreams, in 
which a certain Prince Narcissus was such a delightful lover and 
companion. After that he went a step fixrther and began to have 
long talks with the Princess -still, however, keeping himself invisi¬ 
ble, until she begged him so earnestly to appear to her that he 
could no longer resist, and after making her promise that, no 
matter what ho was like, she would still love him, he drew the ring 
from his finger, and the Princess saw with delight that he was as 
handsome as ho was agreeable. Now, indeed, they were perfectly 
happy, and they passed the whole long summer day in Potentilla’s 
favourite place by the brook, and when at last Prince Narcissus had 
to leave her it seemed to them both that the hours had gone by 
with the most amassing swiftness. The Princess stayed where she 
was, dreaming of her delightful Prince, and nothing could have 
been farther from her thoughts than any trouble or misfortune* 
when suddenly, in a cloud of dust and shavings, by came tiae 
enchanter Grumedan, and unluckily he chanced to catch eight of^ 
Potentilla. 3>own he came straightway and alighted at her feeti 
tme look at her charming blue eyes a^ smiling lip# quite j 
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him that Iw mmi aj»|u»ar ti) \wr iif mwi*, wjva rathc^t 

armo^ycul to rojiioiuhor iliat la? hial on only \m HorojaMionl aloak, 
Tins rrinc(?Hrt to hor foot ^vilh a vry of ton or at thin anddoti 

apparition, for roiUly tho Knoliantor vvaa no hoatity* To bopn willt, 
ho WJiH vory big ami durnHy, ho had hot oim oyo,antl hin tooth 
woro long, and ho atarninorod badly; noVf•rtholo^H, lo* had an oxeoh 
loot opinion of hiniHolf, and iinHiofdt tho iVinroMn’M vry of terror for 
an oxolamation of dolightt‘ti Hurprino. After panning a inonmnl to 
give her tinio to adniiro hint, the MmdumtfT itmdo Iht tho inoMt 
c«»iplitnt?ntary Hfunadi ho could invent, which, hmwwr, did not 
pietiHO hor at all, though ho wau e\troiuoly ihdighiod w ith it him- 
jBolf. Poor rotontilla only Hhnddored and rriad ; 

* (Ih I whom ia niy NaroinauH ? * 

Tt> which ho rojdiotl wjtli a m^lfoiatiallod rhiioklo : *Vo« 
want a naroinhUH, inatlatn * 1 ^ Woll, thoy mo not rare; you Hhal! 
have iMi tnany an yoti like,* 

Whuroupon ho waved hf« wand, and iho IVinooHK found homolf 
mtrrouudod and half hnriod in tlio fragrant thnvorM, Sho would 
certainly havo htitriiyod that thin wat* md iho kind of naroiwniiH him 
wanted, but for th« Fairy l^loUnottis who had boon an\touf*ly 
watching the initirvtow, and now thimght it thno to intorforin 
Aiwiimlng the ITint! 0 ''ii voico, nho wlunporod in Totoiitdla'a oar; 

* We are momujod by a gn at danger, but my fudy fear in for 
yon, my Trlnceni* Therefore I beg ytui to hide what yon reiiily 
feel, mtd w« will hc»|Hi that aOino way mit of tlm dUhndty i«my 
present itself,* 

The Princess was much agitated by this spneeh, anil feared lest 
the Bnchanter should have overheard it; but he hml been loudly 
ceiling her attention to the flowers, ami rhurkllng over his own 
imartncss in getting them for her; and it was rather a blow to him 
when she said very ctddly that they were not the sort she pre- 
ferred, and she would be glad if he would send them alt away. This 
he did, but afterwards wished to kiss the IVincess^a hand as a 
reward for having been so obliging; but the Fairy Meiineite was 
not going to allow anything of that kind. Bhe apfaiared suddenly, 
fn nil her splendour, and cried: 

* Btay, drumedan; this Princess (sunder my proteetion,and the 
smallest impertinence will cost you a thousand years of oaptivlty. If 
you can win Potentilla’s hes^ by the ordlnaiy methods I cannot 
oppose you, but I warn you that I will not pul up with any of your 
xu^ triclua* 
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This declaration was not at all to the Enchanter’s taste; but he 
knew that there was no help for it, and that he would have to 
behave well, aud pay the Princess all the delicate attentions he 
could think of, though they were not at all the sort of thing he was 
used to. However, he decided that to win such a beauty it was 
quite worth while; and Melinette, feeling that she could now leave 
the Princess in safety, hurried oif to tell Prince Narcissus what was 
going forward. Of coui’se, at the very mention of the Enchanter as a 
rival he was furious, and I don’t know what foolish things he would 
not have done if Melinette had not been there to calm him down. 
She represented to him what a powerful enchanter Grumedan 
was, and how, if'he were provoked, he might avenge himself 
upon the Princess, since he was the most unjust and churlish of all 
the enchanters, and had often before had to be punished by the 
Fairy Queen for some of his ilhdeeds. Once he had been im¬ 
prisoned in a tree, and was only released when it was blown down 
by a furious wind; another time he was condemned to stay under 
a big stone at the bottom of a river, until by some chance the stone 
should be turned over; but nothing could ever rcahy improve him. 
The Fairy finally made Narcissus promise that he would remain 
invisible when he was with the Princess, since she felt sure that 
this would make things easier for all of them. Then began a 
struggle between Grumedan and the Prince, the latter under the 
name of Melinette, as to which could best delight and divert the 
Princess and win her approbation. Prince Narcissus first made 
friends with all the birds in Potentilla’s little domain, and taught 
them to sing her name and her praises, with all their sweetest trills 
and most touching melodies, and all day long to tell her how dearly 
he loved her. Grumedan, thereupon, declared that there was 
nothing new about that, since the birds had sung since the world 
began, and all lovers had imagined that they sang for them alone. 
Therefore he said he would himself write an opera that should be 
absolutely a novelty and something worth hearing. When the 
time came for the performance (which lasted five weary hours) the 
Princess found to her dismay that the * opera ’ consisted of this 
more than indifferent verse, chanted with aH their might by ten 
thousand frogs; 

* Admirable Potentilla, 

Do you think it kind or wise 

in this sudden way to kill a 
Poor Enchanter with your eyes ? * 
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Koally, if NamHHttn had not Imrsn ilu*rn to wluH|ior In hor tiar 
ami divert hor uttHiiion, I don't knt>w what wotilU havo hiwomu of 
poor Potontilia, for thtoi^h tln^ lirst rojH‘titioii of thin almnnlity 
ninuHod hor faintly, nho iictarly di<Mi of woariiU'HH hi^foro tint titiio 
waH ovor, huokily (Innnodan did not porcoivo thin, hh Im wan too 
imu‘h ofionpiod in whipping <tp tho fro^^n, many of whom porinhod 
itUHorahly from ninoo ho j|id not allow thorn h» ro«t for a 

nionianfc. Tho Print‘o’H idoa for Potontilla’a amuHOjnorit wan 
to caUHo a floot tjf hoata oxiwtly liko thf»Ho of CJoo|iiilra, of which 
yon havo thmhtloHii road in hiHh^ry, to rotno tip tho littio rivor, 
am! tipon tint inont itor#^t^o«Mly docttratod tif thowt^ nndtnod tim 
groat Qmm horaolh who, m Hoott iih f<h<^ roaohod thi» phwo whom 
Potantilia nat in rapt attention, Hh’pptHl inajoHtioally on Hhom and 
proHontt'd tho Prinot^HK with that colohratiai ja^arl of which yon havo 
hoard «o mtioh, Maying: 

*Yon are itmro hoatififitl than I over wa«* Ltd my onarnplo 
warn yon to make a hotter tiMo of your htMudy! * 

And then tho htth» thtot Hailod on, tmtil it wnn loMt to vtow in 
t!ii» wituiingH of tho river, (irmnodan wimi alao hoiking on at tho 
spuctaalo, and aaid very contomptnouHly: 

*1 cannot my I think thcHo marioiudton amnning. What a 
lo-do to make over a ainglo pearl I Ihil if yon Jiko laiarla, mailam, 
why, I will «oon gratify yon*' 

Bo aaying, ho drew a whiHtle from hia pm*kel, and no noonar litid 
ha Mown it than tlm PrhiceMH mw tho water of fhe river hnhhta 
and grow mnddy, and in antiiher iiiMtant np ramo htmdriHla of 
thoniandi of groat oyMtem, who cliiidmd idowly and hdKirionaly 
towarda her «md laid at her foot all the peaf!« they etintaineih 

♦Thois are what T call {marled cried (Irtmiedan in high |idoe« 
And truly there were enough of them to pave every path hi Poten* 
tilla'i garden and leave mitie to epare I The next day Prince 
Narcleeue had prepared for the PrinrcHa'e pbaenre a charming 
arbour of leafy branohci, with conchee <if moee and gmmy floor 
and garlands everywhere, with her name written in diflerenl* 
coloured bloisoms. Here he caused a dainty little banquet to be 
set forth, while hidden musicians played solUy, and the silvery 
fountains plashed down into their marble basine, and when 
presently the music stopped a single nightingale broke the still* 
ness with his delidotu chant. 

* Ah t ’ cried the Princess, recognising ^e voice of ons <rf h«p 
Isvonrites,' Philomel, my sweet one, who taught you thi^ new song?* 
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And he answered : * Love, my Princess.’ 

Meanw bile the Enchanter was very ill-pleased with the enter-- 
tainment, which he declared was dulness itself, 

‘ Yon don’t seem to have any idea in these parts beyond little 
squeaking birds 1 ’ said he. * And fancy giving a banquet without 
so much as an ounce of plate 1 ’ 

So the next day, when the Princess went out into her garden, 
there stood a summej:-house built of solid gold, decorated within and 
without with her initials and the Enchanter’s combined. And in 
it was spread an enormous repast, while the table so glittered with 
golden cups and plates, flagons and a 

hundred other things beside, that it was hardly poiSltor^tw^^^ 
steadily at it. The Enchanter ate like six ogres, but the PrincesS^ 
could not touch a morsel. Presently Grumedan remarked with a 
grin; 

* I have provided neither musicians nor singers; but as you seem 
fond of music I will sing to you myself,’ 

Whereupon he began, with a voice lilce a screech-owl’s, to chant 
the words of his * opera,’ only this time happily not at such a 
length, and without the frog a^ccompaniment. After this the 
Prince again asked the aid of his friends the birds, and when they 
had assembled from all the country round he tied about the neck of 
each one a tiny lamp of some brilliant colour, and when darkness 
fell he made them go through a hundred pretty tricks before the 
delighted Potentilla, who clapped her little hands with delight 
when she saw her own name traced in points of light against the 
dark trees, or when the whole flock of sparks grouped themselves 
into bouquets of different colours, lilm living flowers, Grumedan 
loaning back in his arm-chair, with one n:ne6 crossed over the 


other and his nose in the air, looked on diadainfully. 

*OhI if you like fireworks, Princess,’ said he; and the next 
night all the will-o’-the-wisps in the country came and danced on 
the plain, which could be seen flrom the Princess’s windows, and 
as she was looking out, and rather enjoying the sight, up sprang a 
Mgbtfhl volcano, pouring out smoke and flames which terrified her 
greatly, to the intense amusement of the Enchanter, who laughed 
like a pack of wolves quarrelling. After this, as many of the will- 
• o*-the-wisps as could get in crowded into Potentilla’s garden, and 
by their light the tall yew-trees danced minuets untfl the Prineei^ 


was weary and begged to be excused from looking at ar 
more that night. But, in spite of PotenMUa’s eff^ to 
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politflly to thn tiroiwnm olil Kiiphuntrc, whttm kIh- (IclcKtcd, ho 
cowlil not help HoninK that lin fiiiloil tu pIoitHo her, and thon hit 
hoRnn to Himpopt vitry utroiial.v that Hhit Jiiimt It.vo Hoiiiioiii. ciw, 
%nii that aomoliotly hoditlPH Molim-tlo wan ii’HpimHiltlo fur all thit 
feativUioi* ho had wilm-HMoil. Ko nRor ititirli ri.iiHi.li.riitiiin ho 
devinoil n plan f<»p IhuHiift out flut Inith. Ho wont to tim rrinoowi 
•uddonly. and annmijipi.il tljiit ho wiw niont imwiUi»«l,v forowl to 
laavft anti hait oonio to hiil hor farowoll. iNitontilhi oonhl 
Mweaiy hide her doliglit whon oho hoard Hiih. ami hio bm-k ttae 



h^ly tnwjid before ebe waa entreating Prince Karrimtie to make 
hiiMrif viaibla otuM more. The poor Prlnoe had been Hetling ijtiite 
Uda ^tb aaaletjr aad annoyance, and wae only too delighted to 
ooroly inth bar reqneit, ^ey greeted one another raptumuely, 
ajwwere jtul doTO to taUt over everything wwly, and eidoy 
to di^npjlture together, when out he rum in a fory 

foM« bi^ a bi^ WIUj hie huge ohib he i^ed a teirifle blow 
at Naroinne, which mnit eertainly have killed bin but for the 
of tht Fairy MoUiiiitif who anrivid upon Ih# ioatto Juai 
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in time to snatch him, up and carry him off at lightning speed to 
her castle in the air. Poor PotentDla, however, had not the comfort 
of knowing this, for at the sight of the Enchanter threatening her 
beloved Prince she had given one shriek and fallen back insensible. 
When she recovered her senses she was more than ever convinced 
that he was dead, since even Melinette was no longer near her, 
and no one was left to defend her from the odious old Enchanter. 

To make matters worse, he seemed to be m a very bad temper, 
and came blustering and raging at the poor Princess. 

‘ I tell you what it is, madam,’ said he : ‘ whether you love this 
whipper-snapper Prince or not doesn’t matter in the least. You 
are going to marry me, so you may as well make up your mind to 
it; and I am going away this very minute to make all the arrange¬ 
ments. But in case you should get into mischief in my absence, I 
think I had better put you to sleep.* 

So saying, he waved his wand over her, and in spite of her 
utmost efforts to keep awake she sank into a profound and dream¬ 
less sljiimber. ^ 

As he wished to make what he considered a suitable entry into 
the King’s palace, he stepped outside the Princess’s little 
and mounted upon an immense chariot with great solid wheels, 
and shafts like the trunk of an oak-tree, but all of solid gold. This' 
was drawn with great difficulty by forty-eight strong oxen; and 
the Enchanter reclined at his ease, leaning upon his huge club, and 
holding carelessly upon his knee a tawny African lion, as if it had 
been a little lapdog. It was about seven o’clock in the morning 
when this extraordinary chariot reached the palace gates; the King 
was already astir, and about to set off on a hunting expedition; as 
for the Queen, 'She had only just gone off into her first sleep, and it 
would have been a bold person indeed who ventured to wake her. 

The King was greatly annoyed at having to stay and see a 
visitor at such a time, and pulled off his hunting boots again with 
many grii^ces. Meantime the Enchanter was stumiong about 
in the half, crying: 

‘Where is this King? Let him be told that I must see him 
and his wife also.’ 

The King, who was listening at the top of the staircase, thought 
this was not very polite; however, he took o<^sel with Ms 
favourite huntsman, and, following his advice, presently went down 
to see what was wanted of himu He was struck with astonishment 
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at tho of tlio chariot, and wan gitsting at it, whon tho ISnchantar 
6trofb tip to him, exclaiming: 

* Bhttktt ImndH, Cloverlttaf, old fellow I T>on't yon know mo? * 

* No, I can’t Hay I tin,’ replied tlio King, nontowhat emharmnood* 

* Why, I am (irnnunlan, the Knchanter,’ naid he, * and i am oomo 
to make ytnir fortmio. Let m eome in and talk ihingK over a hit,* 

Theretipon he ordenel the oxvu to gtt ahont tludr himinimH, and 
they humnied tdf like Htagn, and wttro out of eight in a moment. 
Then, with tme hhtw of hi« ehib, ho changed the manHivo tdiariot 
into a perfect momitain of gohl pi«ce«. 

* Thg«o are for yotir Jackoya/ Haiti he to tne King, ' that they may 
drink my health*’ 

Naturally a great Hcramhle enmietl, and at lant the laughter and 
Hhouting awoke the t^ueeii, who rang for her maidn U> ank th« 
roaHon of HUeh an unwonteti hurly-burly* W hen they wild that a 
vinitor wa« anking for her, and then proi’eeded each one to toll 
broathlouHly a different tale of wonder, in which Hhe could only diif- 
tinguinh tins wordn, *oxen,’ ‘gold,’ ‘club,* ’giant,* ‘lion,* alio 
tliought they were all out of their xnindit, Meanwhile the King wan 
aaking tha Enchanter to what he wan indebie<i for tho hontnir ol 
tills vsilt, and on liis replying that ho would not my imttl tha 
Quean was idao proHcnt, ineHsenger after ineHmuiger wai dtHpatehed 
to h«r to bag her imriiedlato attendance, Ent Krivola waa in a vary 
bad humour at having been «o uncermnonioualy awakened, and 
deelared that iha had a pain in her little linger, and that nothing 
ihould induoe her to oome< 

When the Enchanter heard this ho ineiaied that she muil 
oome. 

* Taka my elub to her Mitjesly,* eaid he, ’ and tell her that if ehe 
emelli the end of it she will dnd it wonderftUly reviving,’ 

So four of the KJng’i strongeet men-al-e^me etaggeml off with 
It; and after some pereuanlon the Queen eoneenied to try this novel 
remedy. She had hardly smelt It for an inataist when ehe deolared 
herself to be per&otly reetored ; but whether that wee due to the 
ioent of the wood or to the &ol that ae soon ae ehe touched It out 
M a perfect shower of megniScimt jewele, I leave you to deeide. 
At any ratti she was now all eigemeei to see the myeterioui 
itrangefi and hastily throwing on her royal mantle, poj;i^ her 
seoond«beet diamond orowD over her nlght-oapi put a Uberu dab of 
rouge upon each eheek, and holding up her largeet fim beibre her 
iN»ie«^f^shi was not used toaiqpeerinf In Inroed deylii^t-* Am went 
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mincing into the great hall. The Enchanter waited until the 
King and Queen had seated themselves upon their throne, and 
then, taking his place between them, he began solemnly: 

‘ My name is Grumedan. I am an extremely well-connected 
Enchanter; my power is immense. In spite of all this, the charms 
of your daughter Potentilla have so fascinated me that I cannot 
live without her. She fancies that she loves a certain contemptible 
puppy called Narcissus; but I have made very short work with 
him. I really do not care whether you consent to my marriage 
with your daughter or not, but I am bound to ask your consent, 
on account of a certain meddling Fairy called Melinette, with 
whom I have reason for wishing to keep on good terms.* 

The King and Queen were somewhat embarrassed to know 
what answer to make to this terrible suitor, but at last they asked 
for time to talk over the matter: since, they said, their subjects 
might think that the heir to the throne should not be married with 
as little consideration as a dairymaid. 

* Oh 1 take a day or two if you like,* said the Enchanter; ‘ but 
in the meantime, I am going to send for your daughter. Perhaps 
jou will be able to induce her to be reasonable,* 

So saying, he drew out his favourite whistle, and blew one ear- 
piercing note—whereupon the great lion, who had been dozing in 
the sunny courtyard, come bounding in on his soft, heavy feet. 

* Orion,* said the Enchanter, * go and fetch me the Princess, and 
bring her here at once. Be gentle now 1 * 

At these words Orion went off at a great pace, and was soon at 
the other end of the King*s gardens. Scattering the guards right 
and left, he cleared the wall at a bound, and seizing the sleeping 
Princess, he threw her on to his back, where he kept her by holding 
her robe in his teeth. Then he trotted gently back, and in less than 
five minutes stood in the great hall before the astonished King and 
Queen. 

The Enchanter held his club close to the Princess's charming 
little nose, whereupon she woke up and shrieked with terror at 
finding herself in a strange place with the detested Grumedan. 
Frivola, who had stood by, stiff with displeasure at the sight of the 
lovely Princess, now stepped forward, and with much pretended 
concern proposed to carry off Potentilla to her own apartments 
that she might enjoy the quiet she seemed to need. Beally her 
one idea was to let the Princess be seen by as few people as possiMei 
so, throwing a veil over her head, she Jed her away and locked her ri 
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up Ho^^nroly, All this tiino Prinrn Nar<MHHUM, j^looiny iiiitl clonpair* 
iiig» WfiB kf)|»t a prirtuniir liy in lH»r mntln in tliu air, and 

in HptUi nf all ihv. nph^ntiunr hy wliiiih h(^ \vaH mirroiuitii'd, and all 
the p!oaHur<?H whiali hn iin^'ld. have enjnyi-d, hin Uinn^ht wuh to 
get huek to Poti‘uiilla. 'Din Fairy, however, hd‘t him there, proitiis* 
ing to tio her very h«*ht for him, atid commanding all her nw^allows 
and hnUodlioH to wait upon him and do hin bidding. Om day, an 
he piictsd Hadly to and fro, lio thonglit ho heard a voire he knew 
calling to him, and Ht:ire etiotjgh tliero waH the faithful Philomel, 
PotentiUfpH favourite, who tohi him all that had paHHed, and how 
the ekeping PriiircmH had been carried «df hy the I don to the great 
grief of all her fonrdoided and featlK^red mthjertH, and how, not 
knowing what to dti, hi^ had wandered ahont until he heard the 
ewallowH Udling one another of the Prinre who wa« in their airy 
ctutle and had eomo to nee if it rmdti hij NarriHwm The I^Hnee 
wan more diMiractod than ever, and tried vainly ht ent^ape from the 
oaetle, by leaping from the roof into the eloudn; imt every time they 
caught him, and rolling eoftly up, brought him hark to the place 
from which he ntarted, «o at Jant he gave up the attempt and 
waited with dcBperaiti patience for thc’ return oi MelinetUs Mean* 
while matters were advnnring rapidly In the court of King Clover- 
leaf, for the Queen quih* mtule up her mind that fetch a Imauiy an 
Potcntilla mint be got tmt t»f the way a« qtdckly m po»ailde. Ho 
the cent for the Knchanhtr aecretly, atul after making him promiee 
timt he would never turn heraelf and King Chwerleaf out of their 
Wngdotii, and that he wottid take Potontilla far away, no that never 
again might aha Met eyeH upon her, fihe arranged the wedding for 
the next day bttt otte« 

?ou may imagine how Potentilla lamented her iiad fate, and 
entreated to be epared. All the comfort ehe could get out of 
frivola wa«, that if ehe preferred a cup of pciinon to a rich husband 
she wotild certainly provide her with one. 

When, then, the fatal day came the uithappy Poteniilla was Isd 
into the great hall between the King md Queen, the latter wUd 
with envy at the murmurs of admiration which rose on all sides 
the loveliness of the Princess. An instant later in came Onimedan 
by the opposite door. His hair stood on end, and he wort a huge 
and a cravat tied in a bow, hie mantle was made 0t a 
ihmer of silver coins with a lining of rote colour, end his delight 
fat his own appearance knew no bounda That any Prinoees could 
petite a cup of poison to himself never fbr an iaslinl oecurred io 
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him. Nevertheless, that was what did happen, for when Queen 
Frivola in jest held out the fatal cup to the Princess, she took it 
eagerly, crying: 



* Ah I beloved Narcissus, 1 come to thee t * and was just raising it 
to her lips when the window of the great hall burst open, and the 
Fairy Melinette doated in upon a glowing sunset doud* followed hf 
the Prince hhnseli * 

■ .'I 
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All l!s«‘ Court luoki'd on in da/.yJcfl fuirpriniu wlulii ’Potfntilla^ 
C.aifhing night of her Itjvcr, dropped iliu cup and ran jo^d’ully to 
nioet him. 

Thu Faifhjiiiitu'hi firui tlmipTt wn.H h'» defend Idiiiriidf when Iw 
flaw Mtdincth^ appeiii\ hui nhe f4ipp«Ml round In hin Idiiid {d«h% and 
cidehiiig him hy the eyehtulicf} dragged him off In the eeillng of tin?, 
lialh where ahe liehl turn kirluiig ff>r ii while juui t4> give him a 
leiimui, ami thfui iomdusi'r him with her wand nle* iiiipri}4iiiied him 
ftfr a llumajimi yearH in a eryidal hall whirli liimg from the nuth 
* fad* ihia h^arh you in mind wtial I tell ymi niinilier time/ uhe 
rmtiarkial He\ereiy. Hum iundni.r In the King mid who 

hegf'ed them fn proceed with the wedding, hiiee iilie hatf provided 
a msifdi more iiiiil.ahle hridegroctim She ah.n ilepriwd them of fhetr 
Idngdiiim for they had really almwii fliem'ud%’ea mitii to mamige it, 
mid Imidnwed ii upon the I*rim*e and hi'fiietiiii, wiuu though they 
were uinvilliuif to Ifike ii, had no eludei* hut hi obey tlm Fairy, 
IhfWeveig they took eiirt^ lliai the King and wti'e lilwayii 

iitipplied with everything they eouhl with for. 

hrhire SaffifintM mid Friueeaa Pulf*ntil!a lived long imd liappify, 
hfdovwl Ity all Ihidr fdihjeetu, Aa for the Fiieliaidi'r* f doi/ihelitive 
lie him heeii lei out yet. 


m rriin!*‘v'4i Plwgrearllrt *1 U’ Ptliiee Hiintiuin, 
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PBINGE FEATHEBEEAD AND TEE 
FBINCESS CELANDINE 


O NCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen, who were the 
best creatures in the world, and so kind-hearted that they 
could not bear to see their subjects want for anything. The con¬ 
sequence was they gradually gave away all their treasures, till 
they positively had nothing left to live upon; and this coming to 
the ears of their neighbour, King Bruin, he promptly raised a large 
army and marched into their country. The poor King, having no 
means of defending his kingdom, was forced to disguise himself 
with a false beard, and carrying his only son, me little Prince 
Featherhead, in his arms, and accompanied only by the Queen, to 
make the best of his way into the wild country. They were lucky 
enough to escape the soldiers of King Bruin, and at last, after 
unheard-of fatigues and adventures, they found themselves in a 
charming green valley, through which flowed a stream clear as 
crystal and overshadowed by beautiful trees. As they looked round 
them with delight, a voice said suddenly: ‘ Fish, and see what you 
will catch.* Now the King had always loved Ashing, and never 
went anywhere without a flsh-hook or two in his pocket, so he 
drew one out hastily, and the Queen lent him her girdle to fasten 
it to, and it had hardly touched the water before it caught a big 
flsh, which made them an excellent meal—and not before they 
needed it, for they had found nothing until then but a few wild 
berries and roots. They thought that for the present they could 
not do better than stay in this delightful place, and the King set to 
work, and soon built a bower of branches to shelter them; and 
when it was flmshed the Queen was so charmed with it that she 
declared nothing was lacking to complete her happiness but a flock 
of sheep, which she and the little Prince might tend while the 
King fished. They soon found that the fish were not only abtm* 
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flani nttil fnwuly hntHimi vr*ry l>rau!ifuK witit ${»a1n8 

«f iii}iij 4 inai»l»> hiM>; »ih 1 lit'fMra 1<»n^ tha Kii*/;? tiiacovaml that 
}ui rnulii fhrtij to iallv ainl ^vhistlo la’ttcr than any |iarmt, 

Th<»n ho dolamuiNMl in ran\v hoi nr ta Uir* nraroat town and try to 
noU thorn I anil nn nnr hn4 r\»T hrlhn* H»’rn any liko thnin the 
|ainji!o florkmi nlumt him ra^rrly amt hnn^ht all hn Imil caught, m 
that pri'Hi'ittly nnia houMo in ihn riiy waa coiiHiilrml rmniiloto with* 
out a cryeittil Innvl full of HhIi, aial thr KinK*H rtiKlntnorn wore very 



pirttotilar tbonl having them to matrh tho rout of the himiture, aiul 
gave Um a vaet amount of tfOiibb in ahooelng lham. However, 
the mcmey be obtained In ihU way enablml him to buy ttte Queen 
hie iodc of iheept ae well an many of the cither things which go to 
midee Wk pleasant, so that they never once regrelUd Ibehr loel 
Idiqpdom. How it happened that the Fairy of the Beech*Woodi 
hv^ in the Icnrely vi^ey to which chance had led the poor 
ftlgi^ves, and it was riie who had, In pity for their forlorn eemdiliem, 
i^t the Sing such good look to bk fleUng, and genertify taken 
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them under her protection. This she was all the more inclined to 
do as she loved children, and little Prince Featherhead, who never 
cried and grew prettier day by day, quite won her heart. She 
made the acquaintance of the King and the Queen without at first 
letting them know that she was a fairy, and they soon took a great 
fancy to her, and even trusted her with the precious Prince, whom 
she carried ofif to her palace, where she regaled him with cakes and 
tarts and every other good thing. This was the way she chose of 
making him fond of her; but afterwards, as he grew older, she 
spared no pains in educating and training him as a prince should 
be trained. But unfortunately, in spite of all her care, he grew so 
vain and frivolous that he quitted his peaceful country life in 
disgust, and rushed eagerly after all the foolish gaieties of the 
neighbouring town, where his handsome face and charming man¬ 
ners speedily made him popular. The King and Queen deeply 
regretted this alteration in their son, but did not know how to 
mend matters, since the good old Fairy had made hirr) so self- 
willed. 

Just at this time the Fairy of the Beech-Woods received a visit 
from an old friend of hers called Saradine, who rushed into her 
house SQ breathless with rage that she could hardly speak. 

* Dear, dear I what is the matter ? ’ said the Fairy of the Beech- 
Woods soothingly. 

* The matter I * cried Saradine. ' You shall soon hear all about it^ 
You know that, not content with endowing Celandine, Princess of 
the Summer Islands, with everything she could desire to make her 
charming, I actually took the trouble to bring her up myself; and 
now what does she do but come to me with more coaxings and 
caresses than ustaal to bog a favour. And what do you suppose this 
favour turns out to he—when I have been cajoled into promising to 
grant it ? Nothing more nor less than a retjuost that I will take back 
all my gifts—** since,*^ says my young madam, ** if I have the good 
fortune to please you, how am I to know that it is really I, myself ? 
And thaVs how it will bo all my life long, whenever I meat any¬ 
body. You see what a weariness my life will he to me under these 
circumstances, and yet I assure you I am not ungrateful to you for 
all your kindness P’ I did all I could,* continued Saradine, * to make 
her think better of it, but in vain; so after going through the usual 
ceremony for taking back my gifts, I*m come to you for a little 
peace and quietness. But, after ah, I have not taken anything of 
consequence from this provoking Celandine, Nature had already' 
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made \m hd prrjtt>% tuui Iwr miph a raady wit of har owti» that 
«lu! will do porfootly w<*ll without aio* Howovor^ I thought nha 
doni^rvoti a littlo Iohkoii^ ho tt> hogiii with i Imvo whinkod iior olT ifito 
tho doHiM*t* atid tlioro loft horl * 

^ Wimt! all alonis aitd without af»,v luoann of oxintonca ?* omul 
tho kiiuhhoartotl old h’airy* * Vou had hidtur hantl hor ovor to iiun 
1 doud think m vory hudly of hot* afttu* ulh 111 junt euro hor vanity 
hy luakttig hot* Ittvo Hiunoono hotter than hoiMolf. Hiadly, whan 1 
otntui to eotiHtder of if* I dotdant tho little minx haw nhown mora 
a|>iHt and originality hi thu iiiatn^r than one oxiaadM of a |»rinoeH»/ 



Saraditte willingly oonaentad to ihk arrangemioil, and th« old 
Fairy*i first oars was to smooth away i^l tbo dlffioultios whioh stir* 
roandsd t^e Princesst and load hor by tho mtotsy {mth ovorhung 
with trots to tho bowor of tho King and Quiion« who still {mrouod 
thidr poaooM lifii in tho valloy* 

Thoy wort itnmonsely snrpristd at hor appiMiranoo, bat hor 
obsinnii^ &ao, and tho doplorably raggod oondition to whioh tho 
thorns and briors had rodnood hor onto ologant attlrot spoodiiy won 
thoir compassion $ tboy rtoofnliod h^ as a ocmipantois te miifbr* 
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tune, and the Queen welcomed her heartily, and begged her to share 
their simple repast. Celandine gracefully accepted their hospitality, 
and soon told them what had happened to her. The King was 
charmed with her spirit, while the Queen thought she had indeed 
been daring thus to go against the Fairy’s wishes. 

‘ Since it has ended in my meeting you,’ said the Princess, * I 
cannot regret the step I have taken, and if you. 'will let me stay 
with you, I shall be perfectly happy,’ 

The King and Queen were only too delighted to have this 
charming Princess to supply the place of Prince Featherhead, 
whom they saw but seldom, since the Fairy had provided him 
with a palace in the neighbouring town, where he lived in the 
greatest luxury, and did nothing but amuse himself from morning 
to night. So Celandine stayed, and helped the Queen to keep house, 
and very soon they loved her dearly. When the Fairy of the 
Beech-Woods came to them, they presented the Princess to her, 
and told her story, little thinking that the Fairy knew more about 
Celandine than they did. The old Fairy was equally delighted with 
her, and often invited her to visit her Leafy Palace, which was the 
most enchanting place that could be imagined, and full of treasures. 
Often she would say to the Princess, when showing her some 
wonderful thing: 

* This will do for a wedding gift some day.’ And Celandine could 
not help thinking that it was to her that the Fairy meant to give 
the two blue wax-torches which burned without ever getting 
smaller, or the diamond from which more diamonds were continu¬ 
ally growing, or the boat that sailed under water, or whatever 
beautiful or wonderful thing they might happen to be looking at. 
It is true that she never said so positively, but she certainly 
allowed the Princess to believe it, because she thought a little disap¬ 
pointment would be good for her. But the person she really relied 
upon for curing Celandine of her vanity was Prince Featherhead* 
The old Fairy was not at all pleased with the way he had been 
going on for some time, but her heart was so soft towards him 
that she was unwilling to take him away from the pleasures he 
loved, except by offering him something better, which is not the 
most effectual mode of correction, though it is without doubt the 
most agreeable. 

However, she did not even hint to the Princess that Feather* 
head was anything but absolutely perfect, and talked of him bo 
much that when at last she announced that he was coming to viidt 
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bor, rdlnntlinti maflo up hor min<1 that, thin Vnnm would 

ho certain to fall in Invo wit!i h<*r at otms ami wa« fjnito pkaRoti at 
Iho itioa. Tho aUl Fairy thmiKht ho too, hut an iIuh \ya« not at all 
what «ho wiMhod, nlio took earn to thr<Hv huoIi an onrhantinont ovor 
iho IVinroHR that hIoi H|tpt‘am 1 to Foaihttrhrad c|uito ti^ly anti 
awkwartl, tliou^^U to vxvry turn olttt* nho hioktnl junt an unuaL Bo 
whan haarrivt*d at tho f^oafy i^ahuasnioruhamlmaiio and faHrinatinK 
avan than ovf»r hIuj had Ixu’ii lad to oxpoat, ho hariHy Kt» itmch m 
^lanaad at tlio FrinaowH, Imt hontowod all hm attontitm upon tho old 
Fairy, to whtan \m HH'iinni to havo a hundrad thin^H to nay. The 
iVifiraHH wiu iiutnaUHtdy aHioniMhod at hin inditfaranco, and put on 
A anil! and oihtndnd air,whiah, howavor, ho did nttt Hoani iooliHom. 
Than a« a lant raHouroo who oxortod all h<*r wit and gnioty to aiim«i} 
him, bnt with no hottor HurroHa, ho wan of an ago to ho moro 
attrartod hy hnauty that* hy anythiiiK'idms and ihouKhho raMpmidod 
|ialit«*ly muamli, it wiui ovidont tijat Iuh thoUKhlH xvom rlhowhoro, 
Calaiiditto wan doajdy iitortitlod, mnrt* for lu’r part tho Frinot* ploiutod 
hor vary wall, and hr tho llrat iimo nho hittorly rogrottod tlta fairy 
giAii aha had horn anxiotm in got riil at Frinoo Foaliiorhoad wan 
idmoHl wunilly pu/.vilod, for ho had honnl imtliing from tho King 
and Quoon hut tho prainoii of ihia oharmlng FritiooHH, and tlm fact 
that thoy ha^l H|M>kon of hor m ho vary hoaiitiful only tnmflrmad 
hia opinion that pooplo who livo in ilia country havo no taHta. fla 
talked to thorn of hi» aharming aaquainianaan In tho hiwn, tho 
boaulioi ho hat! admirod^ did admiro, or thought lia wan gtiing to 
admiro, until Oolandino, who hoard It ail, wan roady to cry with 
voaallon. The Fairy too wa« quite Hhorkod at Inn otinrait, and hit 
upon a plan for auring him of it, Hho eont Ut him hy an unknown 
memnger a portrait of Frinoeiiii aelandine aa aha really waa, with 
Ihii iiwription; * All tlrii haaniy and awaatnaan. with a loving 
hiawt and a great kingdom, might have been yt»uni hut for your 
wdl known fiokleneiw** 

Thii meMwge made a great impreaemn upon the rrinse, bu| 
not io muoh ae the portrait. He poaitlvely aould not tear Ida eyee 
away fisom it, and exelaimed aloud that never, never had he neeti 
anyiUiig no lovely and eo graceful Then he bt»gan to think Uial 
It wae too abiurd that he, the faHeinating Featherhead, ebonld 
M in love with a poHrait 5 and, to drive away Ihe reeallecticmi 
of lie haunting eyee, he ruehed badk to the town; but iomehow 
everything teemed ehimged, The beautiee no longer pleaeed him. 
Ifaiiir witty tpeedhethadoeeied to amuee; and indeed, to tiiekpe^ 
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they found the Prince far less amiable than of yore, and were not sorry 
when he declared that, after all, a country life suited him best, and 
went back to the Leafy Palace. Meanwhile, the Princess Celandine 
had been finding the time pass but slowly with the King and Queen, 
and was only too pleased when Featherhead reappeared. She 
at once noticed the change in him, and was deeply curious to 
find the reason of it. Far from avoiding her, he now sought her 
company and seemed to take pleasure in talking to her, and 



yet the Princess did not for a moment fiatter horself with the idea 
that he was in love with her, though it did not take her long to 
decide that he certainly loved someone. But one day the Princess* 
wandering sadly by the river, spied Prince Featherhead fast asleep 
in the shade of a tree, and stole nearer to enjoy the delight of 
gassing at his dear face unobserved. Judge of her astonishment 
when she saw that he was holding in his hand a portrait of herself t 
In vain did she pms^de over the api^ent eontr^otoriness of his 
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b^haviottr. Wb>’ did hi; rhiTinh hor jHirtnut whilo ho ^\iu» m 
fatality indilfomit to hf*rM4df ? At IiM.t who foujul an opportunity of 
iuikinf(hiin th« mwini of tli« I’rinooHH whoKi* pivturo ho mrrioti about 
with him always* 

* Alas t how oan I toll y<JU V ’ ri'pliod ho* 

* Why fthoulil you not ? ’ waid tho 1‘rittrosH ihnblly* ‘ Suroly Ihori* 
Is nothing to provont yntu* 

* Nothing to provont mo I * roptiatod ho,»%vhon my utmost olTorts 
havo failtnl to disroViT ihu lr»voly oriKinah Hlnmld I ho so sad if £ 
eouhl hut fimi hor *? I hit i do not ovon know lior imirn'.* 

Morn 8tjrpriH<!d than ovor, tho l*rinooHH iiskod to is? allowod to 
mm tho fwrtrait, and aftor o^amining it for a fow iiiiimti-H roturntni 
Itf riniiarking shyly that at lount tho tirigiual had ovory riiumi to bo 
satisliiMi with it* 

‘That mmiiH that you ronslihir it flatb^rod,* said th<i IVinc*i) 
sevftmly* * llnally, (hdiutdim^ I thought hotter of ymt, and should 
havo <ixpn<*tf^d you t«i ho ahovo siudi eonii*iit|itibltf joalousy. Hut all 
wmrmn am aliko I * 

* liuJusd, I mmtii otdy that it was a gisid likruinss/ said tha 
Prinmim miuikly. 

‘Than you know tho originalrrtod tho I’rimm, throwing him- 
ssif on his kfums Imsido hor, * iVay toll ino at onco who It is« and 
don't kimp ttw hi suspoiiso i ‘ 

* Oh! don’t ymt mm that it is moaut for mo *? * rHod fVlandino* 

Tho Prinoo sprang to his footi hardly iddo to rofmin from iollhig 

hsrthatsho must bo bllndod by vanity t«» sup|s»w» sho rr>muubh»d 
Iho lovely portmit mm In the sliglitest dogrot»; and ttitor garJng at 
her for an instant with iey surprise, turned and left her without 
another word, and In a few hours ipiltted the Is^afy £*alaee altogether. 

Now the Ih^noeiMi was indeed tmhappy, ami eould no longer bear 
to stay In a place where she had been so ertielly disilained. Bo, 
without even bidding forewell to the King and Queen, she left the 
valley behind her, and wandered sadly away, not raring whither. 
After walking until she was weary, she saw before her a tiny kouse, 
and turned her slow steps towards It, The nearer she approached 
the more miserable it appeared, and at length she saw a little old 
wmaaa sitting upon the door-step, who said grimly : 

‘ Here* comes one of these fine begpirs who are too Idle to do 
anything but run about the country 1 * 

‘Alas I madam,’ eidd Celandine, wiOi teiyrs In her pretty eyee«* a 
sad &te forces me to ask you for shelltr,* 
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‘ Didn't I tell you what it would be ? ’ growled the old hag. 
‘From shelter we shall proceed to demand supper, and fi:om supper 
money to take us on our way. Upon my word, if I could be sure 
of finding some one every day whose head was as soft; as his heart, 

I wouldn’t wish for a more agreeable life myself! But I have 
worked hard to build my house and secure a morsel to eat, and I 
suppose you think that I am to give away everything to the fiirst 
passer-by who chooses to ask for it. Not at all 1 I wager that a fine 
lady like you has more money than I have. I must search her, 
and see if it is not so,’ she added, hobbling towards Oelantline with 
the aid of her stick. 

* Alas I madam,’ replied the Princess, * I only wish I had. I 
would give it to you with all the pleasure in life.’ 

‘ But you are very smartly dressed for the kind of life you lead,’ 
continued the old woman. 

* What! ’ cried the Princess, ‘ do you think I am come to beg 
of you ? ’ 

* I don’t know about that,’ answered she ; ‘ but at any rate you 
don’t seem to have come to bring me anything. But what is it 
that you do want ? Shelter ? Well, that does not cost much; but 
after that comes supper, and that I can’t hear of. Oh dear no 1 
Why, at your age one is always ready to eat; and now you have 
been walking, and I suppose you are ravenous ? ’ 

‘ Indeed no, madam,’ answered the poor Princess, * I am too 
sad to be hungry.’ 

‘ Oh, well I if you will promise to go on being sad, you may stay 
for the night,’ said the old woman mockingly. 

Thereupon she made the Princess sit down beside her, and 
began fingering her silken robe, while she muttered * Lace on top, 
lace underneath 1 This must have cost you a pretty penny 1 It 
would have been better to save enough to feed yourself, and not 
come begging to those who want all they have for themselves. 
Pray, what may you have paid for these fine clothes ? ’ 

* Alas 1 madam,* answered the Princess, * I did not buy them, 
and I know nothing about money.’ 

* What do you know, if I may ask ? * said the old dame. 

< Not much; bxrt indeed I am very unhappy,’ cried Celandine, 
bursting into tears, * and if my services are any good to ycfu— 

* Services I ’ interrupted the hag crossly* ‘ One has to pay for 
services, and I am not above doing my own worL^ 

< Madam, I will serve you for nothing,’ said the pm 
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who«n MinrilH wctro liiwor luul lowrr. *I ’will do anything 

ycm ; all t winh in tt^ liv(f quirlly in thiH loindy «pf»t/ 

*()hl I know you am only tryinj? to laUo ino in/ annworod «ha ^ 
•and if I d«> lot ym Horvo inn, in it littinn that ytm nhonld Im ho 
hnltnr drcwod fhaii I nin V !f 1 k(»op yon, will yon Kiv« in« 
yimr dothoH and wont Homo that I will provido yon with? It 
in itm that I nin netting tdd and iniiy want Hoiianmo to tako oim 
of im mim day/ 



* Oh I ht pity’« nak©* do whal you ploaiio with my olothoi/ criod 
j*Oor Ootawaim© misambly. 

hxA Ihi old woman hobblod off with groat aliioriiy« and fetohod 
aliitlibundiiaoontamingawrotohod dro«ii« auoh aa tho IMnoaoi had 
XMivar «vin mm baforo, and nimbly iklp|>od roundh helping hor to 
fnt it on Initaad of hot own rich robo* with many aadammtioni of s 

* Sainti 1 what a magniflcont lining! And th« width of 
It t Xt will mako m» tcm drtiioi at Isiiit* Wiiy, ohUd, I wondar 
yon 00^ walk tmdijp andi a wtigbt, and oarlatnly in my hmm 
ym wcmld not bava bad lomn to turn roimd** 
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So sa 3 ring, she folded up the robe, and put it by with great care, 
while she remarked to Celandine: 

* That dress of mine certainly suits you to a marvel; be sure you 
take great care of it.’ 

When supper-time came she went into the house, declining all 
the Princess’s offers of assistance, and shortly afterwards brought 
out a very small dish, sa 3 dng: 

‘ Now let us sup.’ 

Whereupon she handed Celandine a small piece of black bread 
and uncovered the dish, which contained two dried plums. 

‘ We will have one between us,’ continued the old dame ;' and 
as you are the visitor, you shall have the half which contains the 
stone; but be very careful that you don’t swallow it, for I keep 
them against the winter, and you have no idea what a good fire 
they make. Now, you take my advice—which won’t cost you any¬ 
thing—and remember that it is always more economical to buy 
firuit with stones on this account.’ 

Celandine, absorbed in her own sad thoughts, did not even hear 
this prudent counsel, and quite forgot to eat her share of the plum, 
which delighted the old woman, who put it by carefully for her 
breakfast, saying: 

< I am very much pleased with you, and if you go on as you 
have begun, we shall do very well, and I can teach you many use- 
M things which people don’t generally know. For instance, look 
at my house I It is built entirely of the seeds of all the pears I have 
eaten in my life. Now, most people throw them away, and that only 
shows what a number of things are wasted for want of a little 
patience and ingenuity.’ 

But Celandine did not find it possible to be interested in. this 
and similar pieces of advice- And the old woman soon sent her to 
bed, for fear the night air might give her an appetite. She passed a 
sleepless night; but in the morning the old dame remarked: 

* I heard how well you slept. After such a night you cannot 
want any breakfast; so while I do my household tasks you had 
better stay in bed, since the more one sleeps the less one need eat; 
and as it is market-day I will go to town and buy a pennyworth of 
bread for the week’s eating.* 

And so i^e chattered on, but poor Celandine did not hear or 
heed her; she wandered out into the desolate country to think over 
her sad fisbte. However, the good Fairy of the Beech-Woods did Japi 
want her to he starved, so she sent her an 



m PmNCE FEATHEMHEAD 

tho Hhafifl of a wliito row, whirlt ffiJIow«d her baelc to 

tlio tiity h(MiKi). When tiio old woman naw it her joy know no 
bonttdH. 

♦Now wo eun Imvo milk and ehoonn and huUerP crio<i ahe# 
* Ah 1 how g(»o<i milk in I What a |»ity it in rnimmHly expoimivo I * 
Ho they made a littio whidtor of hrauoh(‘» f(jr the l«?antiful croaturo, 
whioh wa« ^|«ito gtfiiths and foHowod thdandiiio a1«mt liko a dog 
whon aha took it out every day to gfa!/.o» One morning a» aha twit 
a iittia brooki thinking aaiily, nho ttuddoidy Haw a young Mtratigor 



approaching* and got up qnlckly* Intending to avoid him* Bui 
Pxinoa Faathcrheadt for h waa he« perceiving her at the came 
moment, towarde her with every demonetration of joy t for 
he had reoognieed her« not ac the Celandine whom he had dOt^foledf 
but ae the lovely Prlnceii whom he had ionght vainly for to ion^. 
7hi fool wai that the Fairy of the Beech* Woode, linking she hi^ 
been punished enough, had withdrawn the enchantment from h^# 
and traniforred it to Featherhead, thereby In an tnitant depriving 
hhn of the good looks which had done so much towards maldni 
him the fickle oreatnre he waa Throwing himself down al the 
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Princess’s feet, he implored her to stay, and at least speak to him, 
and she at last consented, but only because he seemed to wish it 
so very much. After that he came every day in the hope of meet¬ 
ing her again, and often expressed his delight at being with her. 
But one day, when he had been begging Celandine to love him, she 
confided to him that it was quite impossible, since her heart was 
already entirely occupied by another. 

‘ I have,’ said she, ‘ the unhappiness of loving a Prince who is 
fickle, fidvolous, proud, incapable of oaring for anyone but himself, 
who has been spoilt by flattery, and, to crown all, who does not 
love me.’ 

* But ’ cried Prince Featherhead, ‘ surely you cannot care for so 
contemptible and worthless a creature as that.’ 

* Alas I but I do care,’ answered the Princess, weeping. 

* But where can his eyes be,’ said the Prince, ‘ that your beauty 
makes no impression upon him ? As for me, since I have possessed 
your portrait I have wandered over the whole world to find you, 
and, now we have met, I see that you are ten times lovelier than 
I could have imagined, and I would give all I own to win your 
love.’ 

* My portrait ? ’ cried Celandine with sudden interest. * Is it 
possible that Prince Featherhead can have parted with it ? * 

* He would part with his life sooner, lovely Princess,’ answered 
he; * I can assure you of that, for I am Prince Featherhead.’ 

At the same moment the Fairy of the Beech-Woods took away 
the enchantment, and the happy Princess recognised her lover, now 
truly hers, for the trials they had both undergone had so changed 
and improved them that they were capable of a real love for each 
other. You may imagine how perfectly happy they were, and how 
much they had to hear and to tell. But at length it was time to go 
back to the little house, and as they went along Celandine remem- 
; bered for the first time what a ragged old dress she was wearing, 

’ and what an odd appearance she must present. But the Prince 
j declared that it became her vastly, and that he thought it most piotu- 
> resque. When they reached the house the old woman received them 
very crossly. 

< I declare,’ said she, * that it’s perfectly true: wherever there is a 
girl you may be sure that a young man will appear before long t 
But don’t ima^ne that I’m going to have you here—not a bit of 
it} be off with you, my fine fellow I ’ * 

Prince Featherhead wa« inclined to be angry at this uneivfi^ 
eh> m 
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moption, blit h0 wiin n‘a11y tot> happy tn raw mnvh «o h« only 
diomartdful, on (^ulandini^'M hohalf» that tho old danio Hhould ^nvo her 
back her own attire* tliat nho mi^ht *way Huitably (IroHHcd. 

'rih« rocpieHt roUHOti her to fury* ninee nho hatl eonntetl upon the 
PrineoHH’H thui rohoH to elotho her for the rimt of her life, «o that it 
wae HoiHo time heforo th(* iVineo rould make hiniHolf hoard to 
explain that ho wan willing to pay for thoiiu The Might <if a hand- 
hit of gold piocoM Moiiiewhat molliiiiHl her* howov(*r* and niter 
making thorn both promiMO faithfully that on no eonnideration 
would they owk for tho gold bark agniii, nho tiwik tho Prinoeen into 
the iOUMo arul gruilgingly doled out to her junt enough of her gay 
attire to make her proHontablts while the rent ntio jiretonded to have 
Itmt After thin they ftmnd that they mm very hungry* for one 
cannot livi^ on love* any uioro than on air* and then tl»e old wmnan*« , 
iamentatiouM were louder than before* * What I * nho eriod* * feed i 
ipeoplo who were a« happy aa all that*^ Why* it wa« aimpiy 
niinouH I * 

But m tlie Prince began to look angry, ahe, witli many «igh« 
and muttcringH, brought out a inomd of hreiMl* a bowl of milk, and 
cix plum«, with which the lover* were well content: for ax long ax 
they could Imik at one another they really did not know what they 
were eating. It xeemed ax if they would go on for ever with their 
reminixccncex, the Prirtco telling Itow he liml wandered all over the 
world beauty to beauty* alwayx to be dixapiadnted when he 
found that no one rexemblod the piu^trait» the Prmeexx wondering 
how it wax he could have boon xo long with her and yet never have 
recc^ined her, and over and over again pardoning him for hix cold 
and haughty behaviour to her* 

* For,’ xhe mid, ’ you xee, Featherheail* I love you, and love 
mikex everything right I But wo cannot Mtay here,’ xhe added | 
*what are we to do?* 

The Mnee thought they had better find their way to the Fairy of 
ih» Beech* Woodx and put thenixelvex once more under her proteo* 
tton, and they had hardly agreed upon thix oourie when two 
eheriotx wreathed with Jaxmine and honeyxuckle xuddenly app«ared« 
iuid, iteppixig into them, they were whirled away to the Leal^ 
Pahtee, Jnxt belfore they loxt dghi of the little home they heard 
toad odm and lamentatlonx from the miserly old dame, imd, looking 
yoimd, peroilved that the beautifhl oow wax vanixhmg in xpite it 
her frantic eitorti to b<tid it Iml* And xAerwardx heard that 
|bi ep^t the reel of her lili in trying to put the handfbl of gold 
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the Prince had thrown to her into her money-bag. For the Fairy, 
as a punishment for her avarice, caused it to slip out again as fast 
as she dropped it in. 

The Fairy of the Beech-Woods ran to welcome the Prince and 
Princess with open arms, only too delighted to find them so much 
improved that she could, with a clear oonicience, begin to spoil 
them again. Very soon the Fairy Saradine also arrived, bringing 
the King and Queen with her- Princess Celandine implored her 
pardon, which she graciously gave; indeed the Princess was so 
charming she could refuse her nothing. She also restored to. her 
the Summer Islands, and promised her protection in all tK ngs. 
The Fairy of the Beech-Woods then informed the King and Queen 
that their subjects had chased King Bruin from the throne, and 
were waiting to welcome them back again; but they at once 
abdicated in favour of Prince Featherhead, declaring that nothing 
could induce them to forsake their peaceful life, and the Fairies 
undertook to see the Prince and Princess established in their 
beautiful kingdoms. Their marriage took place the next day, and 
they lived happily ever afterwards, for Celandine was never vain* 
and Featherhead was never fickle any more. 


Le Prince Muguet et la Princesse Zaza, 



THE TRBEE LITTLE PIGS 


T here was once upon a time a pig who lived with her three 
children on a large, comfortable, old-fashioned farmyard. The 
eldest of the little pigs was called Browny, the second Whitey, and 
the youngest and best looking Blacky. Now Browny was a very 
dirty little pig, and I am sorry to say spent most of his time rolling 
and wallowing about in the mud. He was never so happy as on a 
wet day, when the mud in the farmyard got soft, and thick, and 
slab. Then he would steal away from his mother’s side, and finding 



the muddiest place in the yard, would roll about <in it and thoroughly 
enjoy himself. His mother often found fault with him for this, and 
would shake her head sadly and say: *.Ah, Browny 1 some day you 
will be sorry that you did not obey yom old mother.’ But no words 
of advice or warning could oxire Browny of his bad habits. 

'Whitey was quite a clever little pig, but she was greedy. She 
was always thinking of her food, and looking forward to her dinner; 
and when the farm girl was seen carrying the pails across the yard, 
she would rise up on her hind legs and dance and caper with excite* 
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ment. As soon as the food was poured into the trough she jostled 
Blacky and Browny out of the way in her eagerness to get the best 
and biggest bits for herself. Her mother often scolded her for her 
selfishness, and told her that some day she would suffer for being 
so greedy and grabbing. 

Blacky was a good, nice little pig, neither dirty nor greedy. He 
had nice dainty ways (for a pig), and his skin was always as smooth 
and shining as black satin. He was much cleverer than Browny 
and Whitey, and his mother’s heart used to swell with pride when 
she heard the farmer’s friends say to each other that some day 
the little black fellow would be a prize pig. 

Now the time came when the mother pig felt old and feeble and 
near her end. One day she called the three little pigs rormd her 
and said: 

* My children, I feel that I am growing old and weak, and that 
I shall not live long. Before I die I should like to build a house 
for each of you, as this dear old sty in which we have lived so 
happily will be given to a new family of pigs, and you will have to 
turn out. Now, Browny, what sort of a house would you like to 
have?* 

* A house of mud,’ replied Browny, looking longingly at a wet 
puddle in the comer of the yard. 

‘ And you, Whitey ? * said the mother pig in rather a sad voice, 
for she was disappointed that Browny had made so foolish a 
choice. 

* A house of cabbage,* answered Whitey, with a mouth full, and 
scarcely raising her snout out of the trough in which she was 
grubbing for some potato-parings. 

‘ Foolish, foolish child ! * said the mother pig, looking quite dis¬ 
tressed. * And you. Blacky ? * turning to her youngest son, * what 
sort of a house shall I order for you ? * 

* A house of brick, please mother, as it will be warm in winter, 
and cool in summer, and safe all the year round.’ 

‘ That is a sensible little pig,’ replied his mother, looking fondly 
at him. ‘ I will see that the three houses are got ready at once. 
And now one last piece of advice. You have heard me talk of our 
old enemy the fox. When he hears that I am dead, he is sure to 
try and get hold of you, to carry you off to his den. He is very 
sly and will no doubt disguise himself, and pretend to be a ffietii 
but you must promise me not to let him enter your houses Oh UfUy 
pretext whatever.’ 
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And the little pigs readily promised, for they had always had a 
great fear of the fox, of whom they had heard many terrible tales. 
A short time afterwards the old pig died, and the little pigs went 
to live in their own houses. 

Browny was quite delighted with his soft mud walls and with 
the clay floor, which soon looked like nothing but a big mud pie. 
But that was what Browny enjoyed, and he was as happy as 
possible, rolling about all day and making himself in such a mess. 
One day, as he was lying half asleep in the mud, he heard a soft 
knock at his door, and a gentle voice said: 

* May I come in, Master Browny ? I want to see your beautiful 
new house.’ 

‘-Who are you ? ’ said Browny, starting up in great fright, for 
though the voice sounded gentle, he felt sure it was a feigned voice, 
and he feared it was the fox. , 

‘ I am a friend come to call on you,’ answered the voice. 

‘No, no,’ replied Browny, ‘I don’t believe yoix are a friend. 
You are the wicked fox, against whom our mother warned us. I 
won’t let you in.’ 

‘ Oho I is that the way you answer me ? ’ said the fox, speaking 
very roughly in his natural voice. ‘ We shall soon see who is 
master here,’ and with his paws he set to work and scraped a 
large hole in the soft mud walls. A moment later he had jumped 
thirough it, and catching Browny by the neck, flung him on his 
shoulders and trotted off witli him to his den. 

The next day, as Whitey was munching a few leaves of cabbage 
out of the comer of her house, the fox stole up to her door, deter¬ 
mined to carry her off to join her brother in his don. He began 
speaking to her in the same feigned gentle voice in which he had 
spoken to Browny; but it frightened her very much when he 
said: 

‘I am a j&dend come to visit you, and to have some of your 
good cabbage for my dinner.’ 

<Please don’t touch it,’ cried Whitey in great distress^ ‘The 
cabbages are the walls of my house, and if you eat them you will 
make a hole, and the wind and rain will come in and give me a 
cold. Do go away; I am sure you are not a friend, but our wicked 
enemy the fox.’ And poor Whitey began to whine and to whimper, 
and to wish that she had not been such a greedy little pig, and had 
chosen a more solid material than cabbages for her house. But 
it was too late now, and in another minute the fox had eaten hie 
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way through the cabbage walls, and had caught the trembling, 
shivering Whitey, and carried her off to his den. • 

The next day the fox started off for Blacky’s house, because he 
had made up his mind that he would get the three little pigs 
together in his den, and then kill them, and invite all his friends to 
a feast. But when he reached the brick house, he found that the 
door was bolted and barred, so in his sly manner he began, ‘ Do let 



me in, dear Blacky. I have brought you a present of some eggs 
that I picked up in a farniyard on my way here.’ 

* No, no, Mister Fox,’ replied Blacky, * I am not going to open 
my door to you. I know your cunning ways. You have carried 
off poor Browny and Whitey, but you are not going to get me.’ 

At this the fox was so angry that he dashed with all his force 
against the wall, and tried to knock it down* But it was too 
strong and well-built; and though the fox scraped and tore at the 
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bricks with his paws he only hurt himself, and at last he had to 
give it up, and limp away with his fore-paws all bleeding and sore. 

* Never mind 1 * he cried angrily as he w^ent off, < I’ll catch you 
another day, see if I don’t, and won’t I grind your bones to powder 
when I have got you in my den I ’ and he snarled fiercely and 
showed his teeth. 

Nest day Blacky had to go into the neighbouring town to do 
some marketing and to buy a big kettle. As he was walking 
home with it slung over his shoulder, he hoard a sound of steps 
stealthily creeping after him. For a moment his heart stood still 
with fear, and then a happy thought came to him. He had just 
reached the top of a hill, and could see his own little house nestling 
at the foot of it among the trees. In a moment he had snatched the 
lid off the kettle and had jumped in lumself. Coiling himself 
round ho lay quite snug in the bottom of the kettle, while with his 
fore-leg he managed to put the lid on, so that ho was entirely 
hidden. With a little kick from the inside he started the kettle off, 
and down the hill it rolled full tilt; and when the fox came up, all 
that he saw was a large black kettle spinning over the ground at a 
great pace. Very much disappointed, he was just going to turn away, 
when he saw' the kettle stop close to the little brick house, and in 
a moment later Blacky jumped out of it and escaped with the kettle 
into the house, when he barred and bolted the door, and put the 
shutter up over the window. 

^ Oho 1 ’ exclaimed the fox to himself, ^ you think you will escape 
me that way, do you ? Wo shall soon see about that, my friend,' 
and very quietly and stealthily he prowled round the house looking 
for some way to climb on to the roof. 

In the meantime Blacky had filled the kettle with water, and 
having put it on the fire, sat down quietly waiting for it to boil. 
Just as the kettle was beginning to sing, and stoatn to come oxxt of 
the spout, he heard a sound like a soft, muffied step, patter, patter, 
patter overhead, and the next moment the fox's head andfore-paws 
were seen coming down the chinmey. But Blacky very wisely had 
not put the lid on the kettle, and, with a yelp of pain, the fox fell 
into the boiling water, and before he could escape, Blacky had 
popped the lid on, and the fox was scalded to death. 

As soon as he was sure that their wicked enemy was really 
dead, and could do them no further harm, Blacky started off to 
rescue Browny and Wbitey. As he approached the den he heard 
piteous grunts and squeals from his poor little brother and sister 
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who lived in constant terror of the fox killing and eating 
But when they saw Blacky appear at the entrance to the den tlieir./ 
joy knew no bounds. He quickly found a sharp stone and cut the 
cords by which they were tied to a stake in the ground, and then 



all three started off together for Blacky’s house, where they lived 
happily ever after ; and Browny quite gave up rolling in the mud, 
and "Whitey ceased to be greedy, for they never forgot how nearly 
these faults had brought them to an untimely end. 
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O NCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen who were 
foolish beyond all telling, but nevertheless they were vastly 
fond of one another. It is true that certain spiteful people were 
heard to say that this was only one proof the more of their exceed¬ 
ing foolishness, but of course you will understand that these were 
not their own courtiers, since, after all, they wore a King and Queen, 
and up to this time all things had prospered with them. Eor in 
those days the one thing to bo tliought of in governing a kingdom 
was to keep well with all the Fairies and Enchanters, and on no 
account to stint them of tho cakes, the oils of ribbon, and similar 
trifles which were their due, and, above all things, when there was 
a christening, to remember to invito every single one, good, bad, or 
indifferent, to the ceremony. Now, the foolish Queen had one little 
son who was just going to bo christened, and for several months 
she had been hard at work preparing an enormous list of the 
names of those who wore to bo invited, but she quite forgot that it 
would take nearly as long to read it over as it had taken to write 
it out. So, when tho moment of the cliristoning arrived tho King 
-—to whom the task had boon entruBted—had barely reached 
the end of the second page and his tongue was tripping with 
fatigue and haste as ho repeated the tisual fonnula: * I conjure^ 
and pray you, Fairy so-and-so^—or ‘Enchanter such-a-onoto 
honour me with a visit, and graciously bestow your gifts upon my 
son.* 

To make matters worse, word was brought to him that tho 
Fairies asked on the first page had already arrived and wore 
waiting impatiently in the Great Hall, and grumbling that nobody 
was there to receive them. Thereupon ho gave up tlio list in 
despair and hurried to greet those whom he had snccoedod in 
asking, imploring their goodwill so humbly that most of them were 
touched, and promised that they would do his son no hamu But 
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there happened to he among them a Fairy from a far country 
about whom they knew nothing, though her name had been written 
on the first page of the list. This Fairy was annoyed that after 
having taken the trouble to come so quickly, there had been no one 
to receive her, or help her to alight from the great ostrich on 
which she had travelled from her distant home, and now she began 
to mutter to herself in the most alarming way. 

* Oh 1 prate away,* said she, ‘ your son will never be anything 

to boast of. Bay what you will, he will be nothing but a Man¬ 
nikin-* 

No doubt she would have gone on longer in this strain, and 
given the xmhappy little Prince half-a-dozen undesirable gifts, if it 
had not been for the good Fairy Genesta, who held the kingdom 
under her special protection, and who luckily hurried in just in 
time to prevent further mischief. "When she had by compliments 
and entreaties pacified the unknown Fairy, and persuaded her to 
say no more, she gave the King a hint that now was the time to 
distribute the presents, after which ceremony they all took their 
departure, excepting the Fairy Genesta, who then went to see the 
Queen, and said to her : 

* A nice mess you seem to have made of this business, madam. 
Why did you not condescend to consult me ? But foolish people 
like you always think they can do without help or advice, and I 
observe that, in spite of ^aU my goodness to you, you had not even 
the civility to invite me I * 

* Ah I dear madam,* cried the King, throwing himself at her 
feet; * did I ever have time to get as far as your name ? See 
where I put in this mark when I abandoned the hopeless under¬ 
taking which I had but just begun 1 ’ 

* There I there 1 ’ said the Fairy, * I am not offended. I don’t 
allow myself to be put out by trifles like that with people I really 
am fond of. But now about your son ; I have saved him from a 
great many disagreeable things, but you must let me take him 
away and take care of him, and you will not see him again until 
he is all covered with fur I ’’ 

At these mysterious words the King and Queen burst into tears, 
for they lived in such a hot climate themselves that how or why 
the Prince should come to be covered with fur they could not 
imagine, and thought it must portend some great misfortune to 
him. 

However, Genesta told them not to disquiet themselves. 
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‘If I left him to you to bring up,’ said she, ‘ you would be cer¬ 
tain to make him as foolish as yourselves. I do not even intend to 



let him know that he is your son. As for you, you had hotter give 
your minds to governing your kingdom properly.^ Bo saying, she 
opened the window, and catching up the little Prince, cradle and 
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all, she glided away in the air as if she were skating upon ice, leav¬ 
ing the King and Queen in the greatest affliction. They consulted 
everyone who came near them as to what the Fairy could possibly 
have meant by saying that when they saw their son again he would 
be covered with fur. But nobody could offer any solution of the 
mystery, only they all seemed to agree that it must be something 
frightful, and the King and Queen made themselves more miser¬ 
able than ever, and wandered about their palace in a way to make 
anyone pity them. Meantime the Fairy had carried off the little 
Prince to her own castle, and placed him under the care of a young 
peasant woman, whom she bewitched so as to make her think that 
this new baby was one of her own children. So the Prince grew 
up healthy and strong, leading the simple life of a young peasant, 
for the Fairy thought that he could have no better training; only as 
he grew older she kept him more and more with herself, that his 
mind might be cultivated and exercised as well as his body. But 
her care did not cease there : she resolved that he should be tried by 
hardships and disappointments and the knowledge of his fellow- 
men ; for indeed she knew the Prince would need every advantage 
that she could give him, since, though he increased in years, he did 
not increase in height, but remained the tiniest of Princes. How¬ 
ever, in spite of this he was exceedingly active and well formed, 
and altogether so handsome and agreeable that the smallness of 
his stature was of no real consequence. The Prince was perfectly 
aware that he was called by the ridiculous name of * Mannilvin,’ but 
he consoled himself by vowing that, happen what might, ho would 
make it illustrious. 

In order to carry out her plans for his welfare the Fairy now 
began to send Prince Mannikin the most wonderful dreams of 
adventure‘by sea and land, and of these adventures he himself 
was always the hero. Sometimes he rescued a lovely Princess 
from some terrible danger, again he earned a kingdom by some 
brave deed, until at last he longed to go away and seek his fortune 
in a far country where his humble birth would not prevent his 
gaining honour and riches by his courage, and it was with a heart 
full of ambitious projects that he rode one day into a great city 
not far from the Fairy’s castle. As he had set out intending to 
hunt in the surrounding forest ho was quite simply drossod, and 
carried only a bow and arrows and a light spear; but oven thus 
arrayed ho looked graceful and distinguished. As he entered the 
city he saw that the inhabitants were all racing with one accord 
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towards the market-place, and he also turned his horse in the same 
direction, curious to know what was going forward. When he reached 
the spot he found that certain foreigners of strange and outlandish 
appearance were about to make a proclamation to the assembled 
citizens, and he hastily pushed his way into the crowd until he was 
near enough to hear the words of the venerable old man who was 
their spokesman: 

‘ Let the whole world know that he who can reach the summit 
of the Ice Mountain shall receive as his reward, not only the 
incomparable Sabella, fairest of the fair, but also all the realms 
of which she is Queen 1 * * Here,’ continued the old man after he 
had made this proclamation—‘ here is the list of all those Princes 
who, struck by the beauty of the Princess, have perished in the 
attempt to win her; and here is the list of those who have just 
entered upon the high emprise.’ 

Prince Mannikin was seized with a violent desire to inscribe his 
name among the others, but the romembranco of his dependent 
position and his lack of wealth hold him back. But while he hesi¬ 
tated the old man, with many respectful coromonios, unveiled a 
portrait of the lovely Sabella, which was carried by some of the 
attendants, and after one glance at it the Prince delayed no longer, 
but, rushing forward, demanded permission to add bis name to the 
list. When they saw his tiny stature and simple attire the 
strangers looked at each other doubtfully, not knowing whether to 
accept or refuse him. But the Prince said haughtily: 

‘Give me the paper that I may sign it,’ and they obeyed. 
What between admiration for tho Princess and annoyance at the 
hesitation shown by her ambassadors the Prince was too much 
agitated to choose any other name than the one by which ho was 
always known. But when, after all the grand titles of the other 
Princes, he simply wrote ‘ Mannilcxn,’ the ambassadors broke into 
shouts of laughter. 

* Miserable wretches 1 ^ cried the Prince; ‘ but for the presence of 
that lovely portrait I would out your heads.’ 

*But he suddenly remembered that, after all, it tme a funny 
name, and that he had not yet had time to make it famous; so he 
was calm, and enquired the way to the Princess Sabolla’s country. 

Though his heart did not fail him in the least, still ho felt there 
were many difficulties before him, and ho resolved to sot out at 
once, without even taking leave of the Fairy, for fear she might try 
to atop him. Everybody in the town who knew him made great 
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fun of the idea of Mannikin’s undertaking such an expedition, and 
it even came to the ears of the foolish King and Queen, who laughed 
over it more than any of the others, without having an idea that the 
presumptuous Mannikin was their only son I 



Meantime the Prince was travelling on, though the direction he 
had received for his journey were none of the clearest. 

* Four hundred leagues north of Mount Caucasus you will receive 
your orders and instructions for the conquest of the Ice Mountain** 
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Fine marching orders, those, for a man starting from a comitry 
near where Japan is nowadays I 

However, he fared eastward, avoiding all towns, lest the people 
should laugh at his name, for, you see, he was not a very expexdencod 
traveller, and had not yet learned to enjoy a joke even if it were 
against himself. At night he slept in the woods, and at first he 
lived upon wild fruits ; but the Fairy, who was keeping a benevolent 
eye upon him, thought that it would never do to lot him be half- 
starved in that way, so she took to feeding him with all sorts of good 
things while he was asleep, and the Prince wondered very much 
that when he was awake he never felt himgry 1 True to her plan 
the Fairy sent him various adventures to prove liis courage, and he 
came successfully through them all, only in his last fight with a 
furious monster rather like a tiger he had the ill luck to loso his 
horse. However, nothing daunted, he struggled on on foot, and 
at last reached a seaport. Here he found a boat sailing for the 
coast which he desired to reach, and, having just enough money to 
pay his passage, he went on board and they started. But after 
some days a fearful storm came on, which completely wrecked the 
little ship, and the Prince only saved his life by swimming a long, 
long way to the only land that was in sight, and which proved to 
be a desert island. Here he lived by fishing and hunting, always 
hoping that the good Fairy would presently rescue him. One day, 
as he was looking sadly out to sea, he became awax'o of a curious- 
looking boat which was drifting slowly towards the shore, and which 
presently ran into a little creek and there stuck fast in the sand. 
Prince Mannikin rushed down eagerly to examine it, and saw with 
amazement that the masts and spars wore all branched, and covered 
thickly with leaves until it looked like a little wood. Thinking 
from the stillness that there could be no one on board, the Prince 
pushed aside the branches and sprang over the side, and found him¬ 
self surrounded by the crew, who lay motionless as dead men and 
in a most deplorable condition. They, too, had become almost like 
trees, and were growing to the dock, or to the masts, or to the sides 
of the vessel, or to whatever they had happened to bo touching 
when the enchantment fell upon them. Mannikin was struck with 
pity for their miserable plight, and set to work with might and 
main to release them. With the sharp point of one of his arrows 
he gently detached their hands and feet from the wood which held 
them fast, and carried them on shore, one after another, whore he 
rubbed their rigid limbs, and bathed then) with infusions of various 
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herbs with such success, that, after a few days, they recovered per¬ 
fectly and were as fit to manage a boat as ever. You may be sure 
that the good Fairy Genesta had something to do with this mar¬ 
vellous cure, and she also put it into the Prince’s head to rub the boat 
itself with the same magic herbs, which cleared it entirely, and not 
before it was time, for, at the rate at which it was growing before, it 
would very soon have become a forest I The gratitude of the sailors 
was extreme, and they willingly promised to land the Prince upon 



any coast he pleased; but, when he questioned them about the extra¬ 
ordinary thing that had happened to them and to their ship, they 
could in no way explain it, except that they said that, as they were 
passing along a thickly wooded coast, a sudden gust of wind had 
reached them from the land and enveloped them in a dense cloud 
of dust, after which everything in the boat that was not metal had 
sprouted and blossomed, as the Prince had seen, and that they 
themselves had grown gradually numb and heavy, and had finally 

a. I 
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lost all consoioiisness. Prince Mannikin was deeply interested in 
tliis curious story, and collected a quantity of the dust firom the 
bottom of the boat, which he carefully preserved, thinking that its 
strange property might one day stand him in good stead. 

Then they joyfully left the desert island, and after a long and 
prosperous voyage over calm seas they at length came in sight of 
land, and resolved to go on shore, not only to take in a fresh stock 
of water and provisions, but also to find out, if possible, where they 
were and in what direction to proceed. 

As they neared the coast they wondered if this could be another 
uninhabited land, for no human beings could be distinguished, and 
yet that something was stirring became evident, for in the dust- 
clouds that moved near the ground small dark forms were dimly 
visible. These appeared to be assembling at tlie exact spot where 
they were preparing to run ashore, and what was their surprise to 
find they were nothing more nor less than largo and beautiful 
spaniels, some mounted as sentries, others grouped in companies 
and regiments, all eagerly watching their disembarkation. "When 
they found that Prince Mannikin, instead of saying, ‘ Shoot them,’ 
as they had feared, said * Pli. good dog P in a thoroughly friendly 
and ingratiating way, they crowded round him with a great 
wagging of tails and giving of paws, and very soon made liim 
understand that they wanted him to leave lus men with the boat 
and follow them. The Prince was so curious to know more about 
them that he agreed willingly; so, after arranging with the sailors 
to wait for him fifteen days, and then, if ho had not come back, 
to go on their way without him, ho sot out with his now Mends. 
Their way lay inland, and Mannikin noticed with groat surprise 
that the fields wore well cultivated and tluit the carts and ploughs 
were drawn by horses or oxen, just as they might luivo been in any 
other country, and when they passed any village the cottages were 
trim and pretty, and an air of prosperity was ovorywhero. At one 
of the villages a dainty little repast was set before the Prince, and 
while ho was eating^ a chariot was brought, drawn by two splendid 
horses, which were driven with great sMl by a large spanieL In 
this carriage he continued his journey very comfortably, passing 
many similar equipages upon the road, and being always most 
courteously saluted by the spaniels who occupied them. At last 
they drove rapidly into a large town, which Prince Mannikin had 
no doubt was the capital of the kingdom. News of his approach 
had evidently been received, for all the inhabitants were at their 
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doors and windows, and all the little spaniels had climbed upon the 
wall and gates to see him arrive. The Prince was delighted with 
the hearty welcome they gave him, and looked round him with the 
deepest interest. After passing through a few wide streets, well 
paved, and adorned with avenues of fine trees, they drove into the 
courtyard of a grand palace, which was full of spaniels who were 
evidently soldiers. ‘The King’s body-guard,’ thought the Prince 
to himself as he returned their salutations, and then the carriage 
stopped, and he was shown into the presence of the King, who lay 
upon a rich Persian carpet surrounded by several little spaniels, 
who were occupied in chashag away the flies lest they should dis¬ 
turb his Majesty. He was the most beautiful of all spaniels, with a 
look of sadness in his large eyes, which, however, quite disappeared 
as he sprang up to welcome Prince Mannikin with every demon¬ 
stration of delight; after which he made a sign to his courtiers, who 
came one by one to pay their respects to the visitor. The Prince 
thought that he would find himself puzzled as to how he should 
carry on a conversation, but as soon as he and the King were once 
more left alone, a Secretary of State was sent for, who wrote fi:ondf 
his Majesty’s dictation a most pohte speech, in which he regretted 
much that they were unable to converse, except in writing, the 
language of dogs being difidcult to understand. As for the writing, 
it had remained the same as the Prince’s own. 

Mannikin thereupon wrote a suitable reply, and then begged 
the King to satisfy his curiosity about all the strange things he had 
seen and heard since his landing. This appeared to awaken sad 
recollections in the King’s mind, but he informed the Prince that he 
was called King Bayard, and that a Fairy, whose kingdom was 
next his own, had fallen violently in love with him, and had done all 
she could to persuade him to marry her ; but that he could not do so, 
as he himself was the devoted lover of the Queen of the Spice Islands. 
Finally, the Fairy, furious at the indifference with which her love 
was treated, had reduced him to the state in which the Prince 
found him, leaving him unchanged in mind, but deprived of the 
power of speech; and, not content with wreaking her vengeance 
upon the King alone, she had condemned all his subjecti§ to a sinad- 
lar fate, saying : 

‘ Bark, and run upon four feet, until the time comes when 
virtue shall be rewarded by love and fortune.’ 

"Which, as the poor King remarked, was very much the same 
thing as if she had said, ‘ Bemain a spaniel for ever and ever.’ 

x2 
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Prince Mannikin was quite of the same opinion; nevertheless he 
said what we should all have said in the same circumstances : 

* Your Majesty must have patience.’ 

He was indeed deeply sorry for poor King Bayard, and said 
all the consoling things he could think of, promising to aid him with 
all his might if there was anything to be done. In short they 
became firm friends, and the King proudly displayed to Mannikin the 
portrait of the Queen of the Spice Islands, and he quite agreed that 
it was worth while to go through anything for the sake of a creature 
so lovely. Prince Mannikin in his turn told his own history, and 
the great undertaking upon which ho had set out, and King 
Bayard was able to give him some valuable instructions {is 
to which would be the best way for him to proceed, and then 
they went together to the place where the bo{Lt had been left. The 
sailors were delighted to see the Prince again, though they 
had known that he was safe, and when they had taken 
on board all the supplies which the King had sent for them, 
they started once more. The King and Prince parted with much 
regret, and the former insisted that Mannikin should take with 
him one of his own pages, n{i.mGd Mousta, who was charged 
to attend to him everywhere, and servo him faithfully, which he 
promised to do. 

The wind being favourable they were soon exit of hearing of the 
general howl of regret from the whole army, which had boon given 
by order of the King, as a great compliment, and it was not long 
before the land was entirely lost to view. They met with no 
farther adventures worth speaking of, and presently found them¬ 
selves within two Icagtxes of the harbour for which they wore 
making. The Prince, however, thought it would suit him better to 
land where he was, so as to avoid the town, since he had no money 
left and was very doubtful as to what ho should do next. So the 
sailors set him and Mousta on shore, and thou went back sorrow¬ 
fully to their ship, while the Prince and his attendant walked off in 
what looked to them the most promising direction. They soon 
reached a lovely green meadow on the border of a wood, which seemed 
to them so pleasant after their long voyage that they sat down to 
rest in the shade and amused themselves by watching the gambols 
and antics of a pretty tiny monkey in tlio trees close by. The 
Prince presently became so fascinated by it tliat he sprang up and 
tried to catch it, but it eluded his grasp and kept jtist out of arm’s 
reach* until it had made him promise to follow wherever it l«d 
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him, and then it sprang upon his shoulder and whispered in 
his ear: 

‘ We have no money, my poor Mannikin, and we are altogether 
badly off, and at a loss to know what to do next.* 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ answered the Prince ruefully, ‘ and I have nothing 
to give you, no sugar or biscuits, or anything that you like, my 
pretty one.’ 

‘ Since you are so thoughtful for me, and so patient about your 
own affairs,’ said the little monkey, * I will show you the way to 
the Golden Eock, only you must leave Mousta to wait for you 
here.’ 

Prince Mannikin agreed willingly, and then the little monkey 
sprang from his shoulder to the nearest tree, and began to run 
through the wood from branch to branch, crying, ‘ FoUow me.’ 

This the Prince did not find quite so easy, but the little monkey 
waited for him and showed him the easiest places, until presently 
the wood grew thinner and they came out into a little clear grassy ' 
space at the foot of a mountain, in the midst of which stood a single 
rook, about ten feet high. When they were quite close to it the 
little monkey said: 

‘ This stone looks pretty hard, but give it a blow with your 
spear and let us see what will happen.’ 

So the Prince took his spear and gave the rock a vigorous dig, 
which split off several pieces, and showed that, though the surface 
was thinly coated with stone, inside it was one solid mass of pure 
gold. 

Thereupon the little monkey said, laughing at his astonish¬ 
ment : 

‘ I make you a present of what you have broken off; take as 
much of it as you think proper.’ 

The Prince thanked her gratefuEy, and picked up one of the 
smallest of the lumps of gold; as he did so the little monkey was 
suddenly transformed into a tall and gracious lady, who said 
to him: 

* If you are always as kind and persevering and easily contented 
as you are now you may hope to accomplish the most difficult 
tasks; go on your way and have no fear that you will be troubled 
any more for lack of gold, for that little piece which you modestly 
chose shall never grow less, use it as much as you will. But that 
you may see the danger you have escaped by your moderation^ 
come with me.’ So saying she led him back into the wood by a 
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different path, and he saw that it was ftiH of men and women; their 
faces were pale and haggard, and tliey ran hither and thither 
seeking madly upon the gi'onnd, or in the air, starting at every 
sound, pushing and trampling upon one another in their frantic 
eagerness to find the way to the Golden Rock. 

‘You see how they toil,’ said the Fairy; ‘but it is all of no 
avail: they will end by dying of despair, as hundreds have done 
before them.’ 

As soon as they had got back to the placo where they had left 
Mousta the Fairy disappeared, and the Prince and Ins faithful 
Squire, who had greeted him with every donionstration of joy, took 
the nearest way to the city. Hero tlioy stayed several days, while 
the Prince provided hiiuself witR horses and attendants, and made 
many enquiries about the Princess Sabolla, and the way to her 
kingdom, which was still so far away that he could hear but little, 
and that of the vaguest description, but when ho presently reached 
Mount Caucasus it was (piito a different matter. Here they 
seemed to talk of nothing but tlie Princess Sabolla, and strangers 
from all parts of the world wore travelling towards her father’s 
Court. 

The Prineo heard plenty of assurances as to her beauty and 
her riches, but he also lieafd of the iminonso number of his rivals 
and their power. One brought an army at liis back, another had 
vast treasui'os, a third was as handsome and accomplished as it was 
possible to be; while, as to poor .Mannikin, he had nothing but his 
determination to succeed, his faithful flpiml(3l, and his ridiculous 
name—which last was hardly likely to ludp him, but as lie could 
not alter it ho wisely detonninod not to think of it atiy more. After 
journeying for two wholo months they came at last to Trolintin, 
the capital of the Princess Babella’a kingdom, and hero ho heard 
dismal stories about the lee Mountain, at id how none of those who 
had atteinpted to climb it had over come back. He hoard also the 
story of ICing Farda-Kinbras, Sabolla’s father. It appeared that 
he, being a rich and powerful pionarch, had inarrhtd a lovely 
Princess named Birbantino, and they were as happy as the day was 
long—so happy that as they wore out sledging one day they were 
foolish enough to defy fate to spoil their happiness. 

‘ We shall see about that,’ grumbled an old hag who sat by the 
wayside blowing her hngers to keep them warm. The King there- 
xipon was very angry, and wanted to punish the woman; but the 
Quean prevented him, saying: 



flOHGONZOIjA FLIES OFF ON HER LRA.0ON 
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® Alas I sire, do not let us make bad worse; no doubt this is a 
Fairy! ’ 

‘ You are right there,’ said the old woman, and immediately she 
stood up, and as they gazed at her in horror she grew gigantic and 
terrible, her staff turned to a fiery dragon with outstretched wings, 
her ragged cloak to a golden mantle, and her wooden shoes to 
two bundles of rockets. ‘ You are right there, and you will see 
what will come of your fine goings on, and remember the Fairy 
Gorgonzola I ’ So saying she mounted the dragon and flew off, 
the rockets shooting in all directions and leaving long trails of 
sparks. 

In vain did Farda-Kinbras and Birbantine beg her to return, 
and endeavour by their humble apologies to pacify her; she never 
so much as looked at them, and was very soon out of sight, leaving 
them a prey to all kinds of dismal forebodings. Very soon after 
this the Queen had a little daughter, who was the most beautiful 
creature ever seen ; all the Fairies of the North were invited to her 
christening, and warned against the malicious Gorgonzola. She 
also was invited, but she neither came to the banquet nor received 
her present; but as soon as all the others were seated at table, after 
bestowing their gifts upon the little Princess, she stole into the 
Palace, disguised as a black cat, and hid herself under the cradle 
until the nurses and the cradle-rockers had aU turned their backs, 
and then she sprang out, and in an instant had stolen the little 
Princess’s heart and made her escape, only being chased by a few 
dogs and scullions on her way across the courtyard. Once outside 
she mounted her chariot and flew straight away to the North Pole, 
where she shut up her stolen treasure on the summit of the Ice 
Mountain, and surrounded it with so many difficulties that she felt 
quite easy about its remaining there as long as the Princess lived, 
and then she went home, chuckling at her success. As to the other 
Fairies, they went home after the banquet without discovering that 
anything was amiss, and so the King and Queen were quite happy. 
Sabella grew prettier day by day. She learnt everything a Princess 
ought to know without the slightest trouble, and yet something 
always seemed lacking to make her perfectly charming. She had an 
exquisite voice, but whether her songs were grave or gay it did not 
matter, she did not seem to know what they meant; and every¬ 
one who heard her said : 

‘ She certainly sings perfectly; but there is no tenderness, no 
heart in her voice.’ Poor SabeUa I how could there be when her 
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heart was far away on the Ice Mountains ? And it was just the 
same with all the other thin'^s that she did. As time went on, in 
spite of the admiration of the whole Court and the blind fondness 
of the King and Queen, it became more and more evident that 
something was fatally wrong: for those who love no one caimot 
long be loved; and at last the King called a general assembly, and 
invited the Kairios to attend; that tliey might, if possible, find out 
what was the matter. After explaining their grief as well as he 
could, be ended by begging them to see the Princess for themselves. 
‘It is certain,’ said he, ‘that something is wrong—it is I don’t 
know how to toll you, but in some way your work is imperfect.’ 

They all assured him tliat, so far as they knew, evei'ything had 
been done for the Priiicoss, and tluiy had lorgotten nothing that 
they could bestow on so good a neiglibour as tlio King had been to 
them. After this they wont to see Sabella; bfit they had no sooner 
entered her presence than they cried out with one accord; 

* Oh I horror I—she has no heart I ’ 

On hearing this friglitful aiinoiincoment, the King and Queen 
gave a cry of despair, {uid entreated the Kairies to find some remedy 
for such an ainheavd-af luisfortime. Tliorcupon the oldest Fairy 
consulted her P>ook of IVIagic, wliich she always carried about with 
her, hung to her girdle by a thick silver chain, an<I there she found 
out at once that it was Gorgonzola who had stolon the Princess’s 
heart, and also discovered what the wicked old Fairy had done 
with it. 

* What shall wo do ? What shall wo do ? * cried the King and 
Queen in one breath. 

‘You must certainly suffer much annoyaiu'e frmn seeing and 
loving Sabolla, who is nothing but a beautiful image,’ replied the 
Fairy, ‘ and this must go on for a long time; hut I think I see that, 
in the end, she will once moro rogn«iu her heart. My advice is that 
you shall at once cause her portrait to bo sent all over the world, 
and promise her hand and all her possossions to the Prince who is 
successful in reaching her heart. Her beauty alone is suflicient to 
engage all the Princes of the world in the (luost.’ 

This was accordingly done, and Prince Mantiikin hoard that 
already five hundred Princes had perishod in the snow and ice, not 
to mention their squires and pages, and that more contimiod to 
arrive daily, eager to try their fortune. After some consideration 
he determined to present himself at Court; but his arrival made 
no stir, as his retinue was as inconsiderable as his stature, and the 
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splendour of his rivals was great enough to throw even Parda- 
Kinbras himself into the shade. However, he paid his respects tc 



the King very gracefully, and asked permission to Idss the hand 
of the Princess in the usual manner; but when he said he was 
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called ‘ Mannikin,’ the King could hardly repress a smile, and the 
Princes who stood by openly shouted with laughter. 

Turning to the King, Prince Mannikin said with great dignity : 

‘ Pray laugh if it pleases your Majesty, I am glad that it is in 
my power to afford you any amusement; but I am not a plaything 
for these gentlemen, and I must bog them to dismiss any ideas of 
that kind from their minds at once,’ and with that he turned upon 
the one who had laughed the loudest and proudly challenged him 
to a single combat. This Prince, who was called Fadasse, accepted 
the challenge very scornfully, mocking at Mannikin, whom he felt 
sure had no chance against himself; but the meeting was arranged 
for the next day. When Prince Mannikin (piitted the King’s 
presence he was conducted to tho audicnco hall of the Princess 
Sabella. The sight of so much beauty and magnificence ahiiost 
took his breath away for an instant, but, recovering himself with 
an effort, he said: 

‘Lovely Princess, irresistibly drawn by tho beauty of your 
portrait, I come from tho other end of tho world to offer xny services 
to you. My devotion knows no bounds, but my absurd name has 
already involved me in a quarrel with one of your courtiers. To¬ 
morrow I am to fjght this ugly, overgrown Prince, imd I beg you 
to honour tho combat with your presonco, and prove to tho world 
that there is nothing in a name, and that you deign to accept 
Mannikin as your knight.’ 

'When it came to this the Princoss could not holp being amused, 
for, though she had no heart, she was not witljout humour. How¬ 
ever, she answered graciously that she acce])tod with pleasure, 
which encouraged the Prince to entreat further that she would not 
show any favour to his adversary. 

‘ Alas I ’ said she, ‘ I favour none of these foolish people, wdao 
weary me with their sentiment and their folly. I do very well as 
I am, and yet from one year’s end to another they talk of nothing 
but delivering mo from some imaginary affliction. Not a word do 
I understand of all their pratings about love, and who knows what 
dull things besides, which, I dcchire to you, I cannot even remember.* 

Mannikin was quick enough to gather from this speech that to 
amuse and interest the Princess would be a far surer way of gain¬ 
ing her favour than to add himself to the list of those who continu¬ 
ally teased her about that mystorious thing called ‘ love ’ which 
she was so incapable of oomprehonding* Bo he began to talk of 
his rivals, and found in each of thorn something to make merry 
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over, in which diversion the Princess joined him heartily, and so well 
did he succeed in his attempt fco amuse her that before very long 
she declared that of all the people at Court he was the one to whom 
she preferred to talk. 

The following day, at the time appointed for the combat, when 
the King, the Queen, and the Princess had taken their places, and 
the whole Court and the whole town were assembled to see the 
show. Prince Fadasse rode into the lists magnificently armed and 
accoutred, followed by twenty-four squires and a hundred men-at- 
arms, each one leading a splendid horse, while Prince Mannikin 
entered from the other side armed only with his spear and followed 



by the faithful Mousta. The contrast between the two champions 
was so great that there was a shout of laughter from the whole 
assembly; but whto at the sounding of a trumpet the combatants 
rushed upon each other, and Mannikin, eluding the blow aimed at 
him, succeeded in thrusting Prince Fadasse firom his horse and 
pinning him to the sand with his spear, it changed to a murmur of 
admiration. 

So soon as he had him at his mercy, however. Mannikin, turning 
to the Princess, assured her that he had no desire to kill anyone 
who called himself her courtier, and then he bade the furious and 
humiliated Fadasse rise and thank the Princess to whom he owed 
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his life. Then, amid the sounding of the trumpets and the shout¬ 
ings of the people, he and Mousta retired gravely from the lists. 

The King soon sent for him to congratulate him upon his 
success, and to offer him a lodging in the Palace, which he joyfully 
accepted. While the Princess expressed a wish to have Mousta 
brought to her, and, when the Prince sent for him, she was so 
delighted with his courtly manners and his marvellous intelligence 
that she entreated Mannikin to give him to her for her own. The 
Prince consented with alacrity, not only out of politeness, but 
because he foresaw that to have a faithful friend always near the 
Princess might some day be of great service to him. All these 
events made Prince Mannikin a person of mud) more consequence 
at the CoTirt. Very soon after, there arrived upon the frontier the 
Ambassador of a very powerful King, who sent to Farda-Kinbras 
the following letter, at the same time demanding permission to 
enter the capital in state to receive the answer: 

* I, Brandatiinor, to Farda-Kinbras send gi'eeting. If I had 
before this time seen the portrait of your beautiful daughter SabeUa 
I should not have permitted all these adventuroi's and petty Princes 
to be dancing attendance and getting themselves fros^en with the 
absurd idea of meriting her hand. For myself I am not afraid of 
any rivals, and, now I have declared niy intention of marrying 
your daughter, no doubt they will at once withdraw their preten¬ 
sions. My Ambassador has orders, thevoforo, to make arrange¬ 
ments for the PrinocBs to come and bo married to mo without delay 
—for I attach no importance at all to the farrago of nonsense which 
you have caused to bo published all over the world about this Ice 
Mountain. If the Princess really has no lioart, bo assured that I 
shall not concern myself about it, since, if anybody can help her to 
discover one, it is myself. My worthy father-in-law, farewell I ’ 

The reading of this letter embarrassed and displeased Farda- 
Kinbras and Birbantine immensely, while the Princess was furious 
at the insolonee of the demand* They all throe resolved that its 
contents must be kept a profound secret until they could decide 
what reply should be sent, but Mousta contrived to send word 
of all that had passed to Princo Mannikin. He was naturally 
alarmed and indignant, and, after thinking it over a iittlo, ho begged 
an audience of the Princess, and led the conversation so cunningly 
up to the subject that was uppermost in her thoughts, as well as his 
own, that she presently told him all about the matter and asked 
his advice as to what it would be best to do. This was exactly 
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what he had not been able to decide for himself; however, he 
replied that he should advise her to gain a little time by promising 
her answer after the grand entry of the Ambassador, and this 
was accordingly done. 

The Ambassador did not at all like being put off after that 
fashion, but he was obliged to be content, and only said very 
arrogantly that so soon as his equipages arrived, as he expected 
they would do very shortly, he would give all the people of the city, 
and the stranger Princes with whom it was inundated, an idea of 
the power and the magnificence of his master. Mannikin, in despair, 
resolved that he would for once beg the assistance of the kind 
Fairy Genesta. He often thought of her and always with gratitude, 
but from the moment of his setting out he had determined to seek 
her aid only on the greatest occasions. That very night, when he 
had fallen asleep quite worn out with thinking over all the diffi¬ 
culties of the situaliion, he dreamed that the Fairy stood beside him, 
and said: 

‘ Mannikin, you have done very well so far; continue fco please 
me and you shall always find good friends when you need them 
most. As for this a ffair with the Ambassador, you can assure 
Sabella that she may look forward tranquilly to his triumphal 
entry, since it will all turn out well for her in the end.* 

The Prince tried to throw himself at her feet to thank her, but 
woke to find it was all a dream ; nevertheless he took fresh courage, 
and went next day to see the Princess, to whom he gave many 
mysterious assurances that all would yet be w^ell. He even went 
so far as to ask her if she would not be very grateful to anyone 
who would rid her of the insolent Brandatimor. To which she 
replied that her gratitude would know no bounds. Then he 
wanted, to know what w^ould be her best wish for the person who 
was lucky enough to accomplish it. To which she said that she 
would wish thorn to be as insensible to the folly called ‘ love * as 
she was herself I 

This was indeed a crushing speech to make to such a devoted 
lover as Prince Mannikm, but ho concealed the pain it caused him 
with great courage. 

And now the Ambassador sent to say that on the very next day 
he would come in state to receive his answer, and firom the earliest 
dawn the inhabitants were astir, to secure the best places for the 
grand sight; but the good Fairy Genesta was providing them an 
amount of amusement they were far from expecting, for she so 
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enchanted the eyes of all the spectators that when the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s gorgeous procession appeared, the splendid uniforms seemed 
to them miserable rags that a beggar would have been ashamed to 
wear, the prancing horses appeared as wretched skeletons hardly able 
to drag one leg after the other, while their trappings, which really 
sparkled with gold and jewels, looked like old sheepskins that 
would not have been good enough for a plough horse. The pages 
resembled the ugliest sweeps. The trumpets gave no more sound 
than whistles made of onion-stalks, or combs wrapped in paper; 
while the train of fifty carriages looked no better than fifty donkey 



carts. In the last of those sat tho Ambassador with the haughty 
and scornful air which he considered becoming in the represen¬ 
tative of so powerful a monarch : for this was tho crowning point 
of the absurdity of the whole procession, that all who took part in 
it wore the expression of vanity and self-satisfaction and pride in 
their own appearance and all their surroundings which they 
believed their splendour amply justified. 

The laughter and howls of derision from tho whole crowd rose 
ever louder and louder as the extraordinary cortege advanced, and 
at last reached the ears of the King as he waited in tho atidience 
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hall, and before the procession reached the palace he had been 
informed of its nature, and, supposing that it must be intended as 
an insult, he ordered the gates to be closed. You may imagine the 
fury of the Ambassador when, after all his pomp and pride, the King 
absolutely and unaccountably refused to receive him. He raved 
wildly both against King and people, and the cortege retired in 
great confusion, jeered at and pelted with stones and mud by the 
enraged crowd. It is needless to say that he left the country as 
fast as horses could carry him, but not before he had declared 
war, with the most terrible menaces, threatening to devastate the 
country with fire and sword. 

Some days after this disastrous embassy King Bayard sent 
couriers to Prince Mannikin with a most friendly letter, offering 
his services in any difficulty, and enquiring with the deepest interest 
how he fared. 

Mannikin at once replied, relating all that had happened since 
they parted, not forgetting to mention the event which had just 
involved Farda-Kinbras and Brandatimor in this deadly quarrel, 
and he ended by entreating his faithful friend to despatch a few 
thousands of his veteran spaniels to his assistance. 

Neither the King, the Queen, nor the Princess could in the least 
understand the amazing conduct of Brandatimor’s Ajnbassador; 
nevertheless the preparations for the war went forward briskly and 
aU the Princes who had not gone on towards the Ice Mountain 
offered their services, at the same time demanding aU the best 
appointraents in the King’s army. Mannikin was one of the first 
to volunteer, but he only asked to go as aide-de-camp to the Com¬ 
mander-in'chief, who was a gallant soldier and celebrated for his 
victories. As soon as the army could be got together it 
was marched to the frontier, where it met the opposing force 
headed by Brandatimor himself, who was full of fury, determined 
to avenge the insult to his Ambassador and to possess himself of 
the Princess SabeUa. All the army of Farda-Kinbras could do, 
being so heavily outnumbered, was to act upon the defensive, and 
before long Mannikin won the esteem of the officers for his ability, 
and of the soldiers for his courage, and ca’*e for their welfare, and 
in aU the skirmishes which he conducted he had the good fortune 
to vanquish the enemy. 

At last Brandatimor engaged the whole army in a terrific 
conflict, and though the troops of Farda-Kinbras fought with 
desperate courage, their general was killed, and they were defeated 
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and forced to retreat with immense loss. Mannikin did wonders, 
and half-a-dozen times turned the retreating forces and beat back 
the enemy; and he afterwards collected troops enough to keep 
them in check until, the severe winter setting in, put an end to 
hostilities for a while. 

He then returned to the Court, where consternation reigned. 
The King was in despair at the death of his trusty general, and 
ended by imploring Mannikin to take the command of the army,' 
and his counsel was followed in all the affairs of the Court. He 
followed up his former plan of amusing, the Princess, and on no 
account reminding her of that tedious thing called ‘love,* so that 
she was always glad to see him, and the winter slipped by gaily 
for both of them. 

The Prince was all the while secretly making plans for the 
next campaign; he received private intelligence of the arrival of a 
strong reinforcement of Spaniels, to whom ho sent orders to post 
themselves along the frontier without attracting attention, and as 
soon as he possibly could he held a consultation with their Com¬ 
mander, who was an old and experienced warrior. Following his . 
advice, he decided to have a pitched battle as soon as the enemy ad¬ 
vanced, and this Brandatimor lost not a moment in doing, as he was 
perfectly persuaded that he was now going to make an end of the war 
and utterly vanquish Farda-Kinbras, But no sooner had he given 
the order to charge than the Spaniels, who had mingled with his 
troops unpercoived, leaped each upon the horse nearest to him, and 
not only threw the whole squadron into confusion by the terroFr 
they caused, but, springing at the throats of the riders, unhorsed 
many of them by the suddenness of their attack; then turning the 
horses to the rear, they spread consternation everywhere, and 
made it easy for Prince Mannikin to gain a complete victory. He 
met Brandatimor in single combat, and succeeded in taking him 
prisoner; biit he did not live to reach the Court, to which Mannilcin 
had sent him: his pride killed him at the thoixght oS appearing 
before Sabella under these altered circumstances. In the mean¬ 
time Prince Fadasso and all the others who had remained behind 
were setting out with all speed for the conquest of the Ice Moun¬ 
tain, being afraid that Prince Mannikin might prove as successful 
in that as he i^eemed to be in everything else, and when Mannikin 
returned he heard of it with great annoyance* True he had been 
serving the Princess, but she only admired and praised him for his 
gallant deeds, and seemed no whit nearer bestowing on bdm the 
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love he so ardently desired, and all the comfort Mousta conld give 
him on the subject was that at least she loved no one else, and 
with that he had to content himself. But he determined that, come 
what might, he would delay no longer, but attempt the great under¬ 
taking for which he had come so far. When he went to take leave 
of the King and Queen they entreated him not to go, as they had 
just heard that Prince Fadasse, and all who accompanied him, had 
perished in the snow; but he persisted in his resolve. As for 
Sabella, she gave him her hand to kiss with precisely the same 
gracious indifference as she had given it to him the first time 
they met. It happened that this farewell took place before the 



whole Court, and so great a favourite had Prince Mannikin become 
that they were all indignant at the coldness with which the Princess 
treated him. 

Finally the King said to him: 

‘ Prince, you have constantly refused aU the gifts which, in my 
gratitude for your invaluable services, I have offered to you, but I 
wish the Princess to present you with her cloak of marten’s for, 
and that I hope you will not reject! ’ Now this was a splendid for 
mantle which the Princess was very fond of wearing, not so much 
because she felt cold, as that its richness set off to perfection the 
delicate tints of her complexion and the brilliant gold of her hair. 
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However, she took it off, and with graceful politeness begged I^ince 
Mannikin to accept it, which you may be sure he was charmed to 
do, and, taking only this and a little bundle of all kinds of wood, 
and accompanied only by two spaniels out of the fifty who had 
stayed with him when the war was ended, he set forth, receiving 
many tokens of love and favour from the people in every town he 
passed through. At the last little village he left his horse behind 
him, to begin his toilful march through tlio snow, which extended, 
blank and terrible, in every direction as far as the eye could see. 
Here he had appointed to meet the other forty-eight spaniels, who 
received him joyfully, and assiured him that, happen what might, 
they would follow 'and serve him faithfully. And so they started, 
full of heart and hope. At first there was a slight track, difficult, 
but not impossible to follow; but this was soon lost, and the Pole 
Star was their only guide. When the time came to call a halt, the 
Prince, who had after much consideration decided on his plan of 
action, caused a few twigs from the faggot ho had brought with him 
to bo planted in the snow, and then ho sprinkled over them a pinch 
of the magic powder he had collected from the enchanted boat. To 
his great joy they instantly began to sprout and grow, and in a mar¬ 
vellously short time the camp was surrounded by a perfect grove of 
trees of all sorts, which blossomed and boro ripe fruit, so that all their 
wants were easily supplied, and they were able to make huge fires 
to warm themselves. The Prince then sent out several spaniels to 
reconnoitre, and they had the good luck to discover a horse laden 
with provisions stuck fast in tho snow. They at once fetched their 
conarades, and brought tho spoil triumphantly into tho camp, and, 
as it consisted principally of biscuits, not a spaniel among them 
went supperless to sloop. In this way they joumoyed by day and 
encamped safely at night, always romembering to take on a few 
branches to provide them with food and shelter. They passed by 
the way armies of those who had sot out upon tho perilous enter¬ 
prise, who stood fro;»:en stilfiy, without sense or motion; but Prince 
Mannikin strictly forbade that any attempt should bo made to thaw 
them. So they went on and on for more than three months, and 
day by day the Ice Mountain, which they had seen for a long time, 
^ew clearer, until at last they stood close to it, and shuddered at 
its height and steepness. But by patience and perseverance they 
crept up foot by foot, aided by their fires of magic wood, without 
which they must have perished in tho intense cold, until presently 
they stood at the gates of tho magnificent loo Balaco which 
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crowned the mountain, where, in deadly silence and icy sleep, lay 
the heart of Sahella. Now the difficulty became immense, for if 
they maintained enough heat to keep themselves alive they were 
in danger every moment of melting the blocks of solid ice of which 



the palace was entirely built, and bringing the whole structure 
down upon their heads; but cautiously and quickly they traversed 
courtyards and halls, until they found themselves at the foot of 
a vast throne, where, upon a cushion of snow, lay an, enormous 
and brilliantly sparkling diamond, which contained the heart of 
the lovely Princess Sabella. Upon the lowest step of the throne 
was inscribed in icy letters, ‘ Whosoever thou art who by courage 
and virtue canst win the heart of Sabella enjoy peacefully the 
good fortune which thou hast richly deserved.* 

Prince Mannikin bounded forward, and had just strength left to 
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grasp the precious diamond which contained all he coveted in the 
world before he fell insensible upon the snowy cushion. But his 
good spaniels lost no time in rushing to the rescue, and between 
them they bore him hastily from the haU, and not a moment too 
soon, for all around them they heard the clang of the falling blocks 
of ice as the Fairy Palace slowly collapsed under the unwonted 
heat. Not until they reached the foot of the mountain did they 
pause to restore the Prince to consciousness, and then his joy to 
find himself the possessor of Sabella’s heart knew no bounds. 

“With all speed they began to retrace their steps, but this time 
the happy Prince could not bear the sight of his defeated and disap¬ 
pointed rivals, whoso frozen forms lined his triumphant way. He 
gave orders to his spaniels to spare no pains to restore them to life, 
and so successful were they that day by day his train increased, so 
that by the time he got back to the little village where he had left 
his horse he was escorted by five hundred sovereign Princes, and 
knights and squires without number, and he was so courteous and 
unassuming that they all followed him willingly, anxious to do him 
honour. But then he was so happy and blissful himself that he 
found it easy to be at peace with all the world. It was not long 
before lie met the faithful Mousta, who was coming at the top of 
his speed hoping to meet the Prince, that he might toll him of the 
sudden and wonderful change that had come over the Princess, 
who had become gentle and thoughtful and had talked to him of 
nothing but Prince Mannikin, of the hardships she feared he might 
be suffering, and of her anxiety for him, and all this with a hundred 
tender expressions which put the finishing stroke to the Prince’s 
delight, Then came a courier bearing the congratulations of the 
King and Queen, who had just hoard of liis succossful retxirn, and 
there was even a graceful compliment from Babella herself. The 
Prince sent Mousta back to her, and he was welcomed with joy, 
for was he not her lover’s present ? 

At last the travellers reached the capital, and were received 
with regal magnificence. Farda-Kinbras and Birbantino embraced 
Prince Mannikin, declaring that they regarded him as their heir 
and the future husband of the Princess, to which he replied that 
they did him too much honour. And then ho was admitted into the 
presence of the Princess, who for the first time in her life blushed 
as he kissed her hand, and could not find a word to say. But the 
Prince, throwing himself on his knees beside her, held out the 
splendid diamond, saying: 
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• Madam, this treasure is yours, since none of the dangers and 
difSicuIties I have gone through have been sufbcient to make me 
deserve it.’ 

‘ Ah! Prince,’ said she, ‘ if I take it, it is only that I may give 
it back to you, since truly it belongs to you abeady.’ 

At t>^i« moment in came the King and Queen, and interrupted 
them by asking all the questions imaginable, and not infrequently 
the same over and over again. It seems that there is always one 
thing that is sure to be said about an event by' everybody, and 
Prince Mannikin found that the question which he was asked by 
more than a thousand people on this particular occasion was: 

‘ And didn’t you find it very cold ? ’ 

The King had come to request Prince Mannikin and the Princess 
to follow biTu to the Council Chamber, which they did, not knowing 
that he meant to present the Prince to all the nobles assembled 
there as his son-in-law and successor. But when Mannikin 
perceived his mtention, he begged permission to speak first, and 
told his whole story, even to the fact that he believed himself to 
be a peasant’s son. Scarcely had he finished spealdng when the 
sky grew black, the thunder growled, and the lightning flashed, 
and in the blaze of light the good Pairy Genesta suddenly ap¬ 
peared. Turning to Prince Mannikin, she said : 

* I am satisfied with you, since you have shown not only courage 
but a good heart.’ Then she addressed King Parda-Kinbras, and 
informed him of the real history of the Prince, and how she had 
determined to give him the education she knew would be best for 
a man who was to command others. ‘ You have already found the 
advantage of having a faithful friend,* she added to the Prince, 

‘ and now you will have the pleasure of seeing King Bayard and 
^his subjects regain their natural forms as a reward for his kindness 
to you.’ 

Just thos: arrived a chariot drawn by eagles, which proved to 
contain the foolish King and Queen, who embraced their long-lost 
son with great joy, and were greatly struck with the fact that they 
did indeed find him covered with fur! While they were caressing 
Sabella and wringing her hands (which is a favourite form of 
endearment with foolish people) chariots were seen approaching 
from all points of the compass, containing numbers of Pairies. 

* Sire,’ said Genesta to Parda-Kinbras, * I have taken the 
liberty of appointing your Court as a meeting-place for all the 
Fairies who could spare the time to come; and I hope you can 
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arrange to hold the great ball, which we have once in a hundred 
years, on this occasion.’ 

The King having suitably acknowledged the honour done him , 
was next reconciled to Gorgonzola, and they two presently opened 
the ball together. The Fairy Marsontine restored their natural 
forms to King Bayard and all his subjects, and he appeared once 
more as handsome a king as you could wish to see. One of the 
Fairies immediately despatched her chariot for the Queen of the 
Spice Islands, and their wedding took place at the same time as 
that of Prince Mannikin and the lovely and gracious SabeUa. 
They lived happily over afterwards, and their vast kingdoms were 
presently divided between their children. 

The Prince, out of grateful remembrance of the Princess 
Sabella’s first gift to him, bestowed the right of bearing her name 
upon the most beautiful of the martens, and that is why they are 
called sables to this day. 
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THE ENCHANTED BING 

^NCE upon a time there lived a young man named Eosimond, who 
^ was as good and handsome as his elder brother Bramintho 
was ugly and wicked. Their mother detested her eldest son, and 
had only eyes for the youngest. This excited Bramintho’s jealousy, 
and he invented a horrible story in order to ruin his brother. He 
told his father that Eosimond was in the habit of visiting a neigh¬ 
bour who was an enemy of the family, and betraying to him all that 
went on in the house, and was plotting with him to poison their 
father. 

The father flew into a rage, and flogged his son till the blol)d 
came. Then he threw him into prison and kept him for three days 
without food, and after that he turned him out of the house, and 
threatened to kill him if he ever came back. The mother was 
miserable, and did nothing but weep, but she dared not say any¬ 
thing. 

The youth left his home with tears in his eyes, not knowing 
where to go, and wandered about for many hours till he came to a 
thick wood. Night overtook him at the foot of a great rock, and he 
fell asleep on a bank of moss, lulled by the music of a little brook. 

It was dawn when he woke, and he saw before him a beautiful 
woman seated on a grey horse, with trappings of gold, who looked 
as if she were preparing for the himt, 

‘ Have you seen a stag and some deerhounds go by ? * she 
asked., 

‘ No, madam,’ he replied. 

Then she added, ‘ You look unhappy; is there anything the 
matter ? Take this ring, which will make you the happiest and most 
powerful of men, provided you never make a bad use of it. If 
you turn the diamond inside, you will become invisible. If you 
turn it outside, you will become visible again. If you place it on your 
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little finger, you will take the shape of the King’s son, followed by 
a splendid court. If you put it on your fourth finger, you will take 
your own shape.’ 

Then the young man understood that it was a Fairy who was 
speaking to him, and when she bad finished she plunged into the 
woods. The youth was very impatient to try the ring, and returned 
home immediately. He found that the Fairy had spoken the truth, 
and that he could see and hear everything, while he himself was 



unseen. It lay with him to revenge himself, if he chose, on his 
brother, withoiit the slightest danger to himself, and he told no one 
but his mother of all the strange things that had befallen him. Ho 
afterwards put the enchanted ring on his little finger, and appeared 
as the King’s son, followed by a himdrod fine horses, and a guard 
of officers all richly dressed. 

His father was much surprised to see the King’s son in his 
(juiet little house, and he felt rather embarrassed, not Imowing what 
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was the proper way to behave on such a grand occasion. Then 
Kosimond asked him how many sons he had. 

‘ Two,’ replied he. 

‘ I wish to see them,’ said Kosimond. ‘ Send for them at once. 
I desire to take them both to Court, in order to make their for- 
times.’ 

The father hesitated, then answered: ‘ Here is the eldest, whom 
I have the honour to present to your Highness.’ 

‘ But where is the youngest ? I wish to see him too,* persisted 
Kosimond. 

‘ He is not here,* said the father. ‘ I had to punish him for* a 
fault, and he has run away.’ 

Then Kosimond replied, ‘You should have shown him what 
was right, but not have punished him. However, let the elder 
come with me, and as for you, follow these two guards, who will 
escort you to a place that I will point out to them.’ 

Then the two guards led off the father, and the Fairy of whom 
you have heard found him in the forest, and beat him with a golden 
birch rod, and cast him into a cave- that was very deep and dark, 
where he lay enchanted. * Lie there,’ she said, ‘ till your son comes 
to take you out again.’ 

Meanwhile the son went to the King’s palace, and arrived just 
when the real prince was absent. He had sailed away to make 
war on a distant island, but the winds had been contrary, and he 
had been shipwrecked on unknown shores, and taken captive by a 
savage people. Kosimond made his appearance at Court in the 
character of the Prince, whom everyone wept for as lost, and told 
them that he had been rescued when at the point of death by some 
merchants. His return was the signal for great public rejoicings, 
and the King was so overcome that he became quite speechless, 
and did nothing but embrace his son. The Queen was even more 
delighted, and f^tes were ordered over the whole kingdom. 

One day the false Prince said to his real brother, ‘ Bramintho, 
you know that I brought you here from your native village in order 
to make your fortune; but I have found out that you are a har, 
and that by your deceit you have been the cause of all the troubles 
of your brother Kosimond. He is in hiding here, and I desire that 
you shall speak to him, and listen to his reproaches.’ 

Bramintho trembled at these words, and, flinging himself at the 
Prince’s feet, confessed his crime. 

‘ That is not enough,’ said Kosimond. ‘ It is to your brother that 
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you must confess, and I desire that you shall ask his forgiveness. 
He will be very generous if he grants it, and it will be more than 
you deserve. He is in my ante-room, where you shall see him at 
once. I myself will retire into another apartment, so as to leave you 
alone with him.’ 

Bramintho entered, as he was told, into the ante-room. Then 
Bosimond changed the ring, and passed into the room by another 
door. 

Bramintho was filled with shame as soon as he saw his brother’s 
face. He implored his pardon, and promised to atone for all 
his faults, Bosimond embraced him with tears, and at once for¬ 
gave him, adding, ‘ I am in great favour with the King. It rests 
with mo to have your head cut off, or to condemn you to pass the 
remainder of your life in prison; bxit I desire to be as good to you 
as you have been wicked to me.’ Bramintho, confused and 
ashamed, listened to his words without daring to lift his eyes or 
to remind Bosimond that he was his brother. After this, Bosimond 
gave out that he was going to make a secret voyage, to marry a 
Princess who lived in a neighbouring kingdom; but in reality he 
only went to see his mother, whom he told all that had happened 
at the Court, giving her at the same time some money that she 
needed, for the King allowed him to take exactly what he liked 
though ho was always careful not to abuse this permission. Just 
then a furious war broke out between the King his master and the 
Sovereign of the adjoining country, who was a bad man and one 
that never kept his word. Bosinxcnd wont straight to the palace 
of the wicked King, and by means of his ring was able to be present 
at all the councils, and learnt all their sclxemcs, so that he was 
able to forestall them and bring them to naught* Ho took the com¬ 
mand of the army which was brought against the wicked King, 
and defeated him in a glorious battle, so that peace was at once 
concluded on conditions that were just to everyone. 

Henceforth the King’s one idea was to marry the young man 
to a Princess who was the heiress to a neighbouring kingdom, 
and, besides that, was as lovely as the day. But one morning, 
while Bosimond was hunting in the forest where for the first time 
he had seen the Fairy, his benefactress suddenly appeared before 
him. * Take heed,* she said to him in severe tones, < that you do 
not marry anybody who believes you to be a Prince. You must 
never deceive anyone. The real Prince, whom the whole nation 
thinks you are, will have to succeed his father, for that is just and 
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right. Go and seek him in some distant island, and I will send 
winds that will swell your sails and bring you to him. Hasten to 
render this service to your master, although it is against your own 
ambition, and prepare, like an honest man, to return to your natural 
state. If you do not do this, you will become wicked and unhappy, 
and I will abandon you to all your former troubles.' 

Eosimond took these wise coxmsels to heart. He gave out that 
he had undertaken a secret mission to a neighbouring state, and 
embarked on board a vessel, the "winds carrying him straight to the 
island where the Pairy had told him he would find the real Prince. 
This unfortunate youth had been taken captive by a savage people, 
who had kept h i m to guard their sheep. Eosimond, becoming 
invisible, went to seek him amongst the pastures, where he kept 
his flock, and, covering him with his mantle, he delivered hiTT* out 
of the hands of his cruel masters, and bore him back to the ship. 
Other winds sent by the Pairy swelled the sails, and together the 
two young men entered the King’s presence. 

Eosimond spoke first and said, ‘ You have believed me to be 
your son. I am not he, but I have brought him back to you.’ The 
King, filled with astonishment, turned to his real son and asked, 

‘ Was it not you, my son, who conquered my enemies and won such 
a glorious peace ? Or is it true that you have been shipwrecked 
and taken captive, and that Eosimond has set you free 7 ’ 

‘ Yes, my father,’ replied the Prince. ‘ It is he who sought me 
out in my captivity and set me fi:ee, and to him I owe the happiness 
of seeing you once more. It was he, not I, who gained the victory,* 

The King could hardly believe his ears; but Eosimond, turning 
the ring, appeared before him in the likeness of the Prince, and the 
King gazed distractedly at the two youths who seemed both to 
be his son. Then he offered Eosimond immense rewards for his 
services, which were refused, and the only favour the young man 
would accept was that one of his posts at Court should be conferred 
on his brother Bramintho. For he feared for himself the changes 
of fortune, the envy of mankind and his own weakness. His desire 
was to go back to his mother and his native village, and to spend 
his time in cultivating the land. 

One day, when he was wandering through the woods, he met 
the Pairy, who showed him the cavern where his father was 
imprisoned, and told him what words he must use in order to set 
him fi:ee. He repeated them joyfully, for he had always longed to 
bring the old man back and to make his last days happy. Eosimond 
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thus became the benefactor of all his family, and had the pleasure 
of doing good to those who had wished to do him evil. As for the 
Court, to whom he had rendered such services, all he asked was the 
freedom to live far from its corruption ; and, to crown all, fearing 
that if he kept the ring he might be tempted to use it in order to 
regain his lost place in the world, he made up his mind to restore it 
to the Fairy. For many days he sought her up and down the woods 
and at last he found her. ‘I want to give you back,’ he said, 
holding out the ring, * a gift as dangerous as it is powerful, and 
which I fear to use wrongfully. I shall never feel safe till I have 
made it impossible for me to leave my solitude and to satisfy my 
passions/ 

While Bosimond was seeking to give back the ring to the Fairy, 
Bramintho, who had failed to learn any lessons from experience, 
gave way to all his desires, and tried to persuade the Prince, lately 
become King, to ill-treat Bosimond. But the Fairy, who knew all 
about everything, said to Bosimond, when he was imploring her to 
accept the ring: 

‘ Your wicked brother is doing his best to poison the mind of 
the King towards yon, and to min you. Ho deserves to be 
punished, and lie must die; and in order that he may destroy 
himself, I shall give the ring to him.’ 

Bosimond wept at these words, and then asked: 

* What do you moan by giving him the ring as a punishment ? 
He will only use it to persecute everyone, and to become master.* 

* The same things,’ answered the Fairy, ‘ are often a healing 
medicine to one person and a deadly poison to another. Prosperity 
is the source of all evil to a naturally wicked man. If you wish to 
punish a scoundrel, the first thing to do is to give him power. 
You will see that with this rope ho will soon hang himsolf.’ 

Having said this, she disappeared, and went straight to the 
Palace, where she showed herself to Bramintho under the disgtiise 
<5f an old woman covered with rags. She at once addressed him in 
these words: 

‘I have taken this ring jGrom the hands of your brother, to 
whom I had lent it, and by its help ho covered himself with glory. 
I now give it to you, and bo careful what you do with it/ 

Bramintho replied with a laugh: 

shall certainly not imitate© my brother, who was foolish 
enough to bring back the Prince instead of reigning in his place,’ 
and he was as good as his word* The only use ho made of the 



murders and every sort of wickedness, and to gain wealth for him¬ 



self unlawfully. AH these crimes, which could he traced to nobody, 
filled the people with astonishment. The King, seeing so many 
affairs, public and private, exposed, was at first as puzzled as anyone, 
till Bramintho’s wonderful prosperity and amazing insolence made 
him suspect that the enchanted ring had become his property. In 
order to find out the truth he bribed a stranger just arrived at 
Court, one of a nation with whom the King was always' at war, 
and arranged that he was to steal in the night to Bramintho and 
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to offer him tmtold honours and rewards if he would betray the 
State secrets. 

Bramintho })roinised everything, and accepted at once the first 
payment of his crime, boasting that he had a ring which rendered 
him invisible, and that by means of it he could penetrate into the 
most private places. But his triumph was short. Next day he 
was seized by order of the King, and his ring was taken from him. 
He was searched, and on him were found papers which proved his 
crimes; and, though Bosiinond liimself came back to the Court to 
entreat his pardon, it was refused. So Bramintho was put to 
death, and the ring had been even more fatal to him than it had 
been useful in the hands of his brother. 

To console Bosimond for the fate of Bramintho, the King gave, 
him back the enchanted ring, as a pearl without price. The un¬ 
happy Itosimond did not look upon it in the same light, and the 
first thing be did on his return home was to seek the Fairy in the 
woods, 

* Here,’ ho said, * is your ring. My brother’s experience has 
made me understand many things that I did not know before. 
Keep it, it has only led to his destruction. Ah I without it he would 
bo alive now, and my father and mother would not in their old age 
bo bowed to the earth with shame and grief I Perhaps he might 
have been wise and happy if he had never had the chance of 
gratifying his wishes I Oh I how dangerous it is to have more 
power than the rest of the world I Take back your ring, and as 
ill fortune seems to follow all on whom you bestow it, I will 
implore you, as a favour to myself, that you will never give 'it to 
anyone who is dear to me.’ 
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A S often happens in this world, there was once a young man who 
^ spent all his time in travelling. One day, as he was walkmg 
along, he picked up a snuff-box. He opened it, and the snuff-box 
said to him in the Spanish language, ‘ What do you want ? ’ He was 
very much frightened, but, luckily, instead of throwing the box 
away, he only shut it tight, and put it in his pocket. Then he 
went on, away, away, away, and as he went he said to himself, 

‘ If it says to me again “ What do you want ? ” I abajl know better 
what to say this time.’ So he took out the snuff-box and opened 
it, and again it asked ‘ What do you want ? ’ ‘ My hat full of gold,’ 
answered the youth, and immediately it was fall. 

Our young man was enchanted. Henceforth he should never 
be in need of anything. So on he travelled, away, away, away, 
through thick forests, till at last he came to a beautiful castle. In 
the castle there lived a King. The young man walked round and 
round the castle, not caring who saw him, till the King noticed him, 
and asked what he was doing there. * I was just looking at your 
castle.’ ‘ You would like to have one Hke it, wouldn’t you ? ’ The 
young man did not reply, but when it grew dark he took his snuff¬ 
box and opened the hd. ‘ What do you want ? ’ * Build me a 

castle with laths of gold and tiles of diamond, and the furniture all 
of silver and gold.’ He had scarcely finished speaking when there 
stood in fi:ont of him, exactly opposite the King’s palace, a castle 
built precisely as he had ordered. When the King awoke he was 
struck dumb at the sight of the magnificent house shining in the 
rays of the sun. The servants could not do their work for stopping 
to stare at it. Then the King dressed himself, and went to see the 
young man. And he told him plainly that he was a very powerful 
Prince; and that he hoped that they might all live together in one 
house or the other, and that the King would give him his daughter 
u. 1, 
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bnbed a sarvaat to steal the snuff-box. They noticed carefuny 
where it was put away every night, and one evening, when the 
whole world was asleep, the woman stole it and brought it to her 
Old rmstress. Oh how happy the Queen was 1 8he opened the lid. 
and the snuff-box said to her ‘ What do you want ? ’ And she 
answered at once < I want you to take me and luy husband and my 
servants and this beautiful house and set us down on the other side 
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of the Eed Sea, but my daughter and her husband are to stay 
behind.’ 

When the young couple woke up, they found themselves back 
in the old castle, without their snuff-box. They hunted for it high 



and low, but quite vainly. The young man felt that no time was 
to be lost, and he mounted his horse and filled his pockets with as 
much gold as he could carry. On he wnnt, away, away, away, but 
he sought the snuff-box in vain aU up and down the neighbouring 
countries, and very soon he came to the end of aUhis money. But 
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still he went on, as fast as the strength of his horse would let him, 
begging his way. * 

Someone told him that he ought to consult the moon, for the"* 
moon travelled far, and might be able to tell him something. So 
he went away, away, away, and ended, somehow or other, by 
reaching the land of the moon. There he found a little old woman 
who said to him ‘What are you doing here? My son eats aU 
living things he sees, and if you are wise, you will go away without 
coming any further.’ But the young man told her all his sad tale, 
and how he possessed a wonderful snuff-box, and how it had been 
stolen from him, and how he had nothing left, now that he was 
parted from his wife and was in need of everything. And he said 
that perhaps her son, who travelled so far, might have seen a 
palace with laths of gold and tiles of diamond, and furnished all in 
silver and gold. As he spoke these last words, the moon came in 
and said he smolt mortal flesh and blood. But his mother told 
him that it was an unhappy man who had lost everything, and had 
come all this way to consult him, and bade the young man not to 
bo afraid, but to come forward and show himself. So he went 
boldly up to the moon, and asked if by any accident he had seen a 
palace with the laths of gold and the tiles of diamond, and all the 
furniture of silver and gold. Once this house belonged to him, but 
now it was stolen. And the moon said no, but that the sun travelled 
farther than ho did, and that the young man had better go and ask 
him. 

So the yoimg man aoparted, and wont away, away, away, as 
woU as Ms horse would take him, bogging his living as he rode 
along, and, somehow or other, at last he got to the land of the sun. 
There he found a little old woman, who asked him, ‘ What are you 
doing here ? Go away. Have you not heard that my son feeds 
upon Christians ? ’ But he said no, and that he would not go, for 
he was so miserable that it was all one to him whether he died or 
not; that he had lost everything, and especially a splendid palace 
like none other in the whole world, for it had laths of gold and tUes 
of diamond, and all the furniture was of silver and gold. And that 
he had sought it far and long, and in all the earth there was no 
man more unhappy. So the old woman’s heart melted, and she 
agreed to hide him. 

When the Sun arrived, he declared that ho smelt Christian 
flesh, and he meant to have it for his dinner. But his mother told 
Mm sueh a pitiful story of the miafirable wretch who had lost 
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everything, and had come from far to ask his help, that at last he 
. promised to see him. 

So the young man came out from his hiding-place and begged 
the sun to tell him if in the course of bis travels he had not seen 
somewhere a palace that had not its like in the whole world, for 
its laths were of gold and its tiles of diamond, and all the furniture 
in silver and ’gold. 

And the sun said no, but that perhaps the wind had seen it, for 
he entered everywhere, and saw things that no one else. ever saw, 
and if anyone knew where it was, it was certainly the wind. 

Then the poor yotmg man again set forth as well as his horse 
could take him, begging his living as he went, and, somehow or 
other, he ended by reaching the home of the wind. He found there 
a little old woman busily occupied in filling great barrels with 
water. She asked him what had put it into his head to come 
there, for her son ate everything he saw, and that he would shortly 
arrive quite mad, and that the young man had better look out. 
But he answered that he was so unhappy that he had ceased to 
mind anything, even being eaten, and then he told her that he had 
been robbed of a palace that had not its equal in all the world, and 
of all that was in it, and that he had even left his wife, and was 
wandering over the world until he found it. And that it was the 
sun who had sent him to consult the wind. So she hid him 
under the stahcase, and soon they heard the so nth W’ind arrive, 
shaking the house to its foundations. Thirsty as he was, he did 
not wait to drink, but he told his mother that he smelt the blood of 
a Christian inan, and that she had better bring him out at once and 
make him ready to be eaten. But she bade her son eat and drink 
what was before him, and said that the poor young man was much 
to be pitied, and that the sun had granted him his life in order that 
he might consult the wind. Then she brought out the young man, 
who explained how he was seeking for his palace, and that no man 
had been able to tell him where it was, so he had come to the wind. 
And he added that he had been shamefully robbed, and that the 
laths were of gold and the tiles of diamond, and all the furniture in 
silver and gold, and he inquired if the wind had not seen such a 
palace during his wanderings. 

And the wind said yes, and that all that day he had been blow¬ 
ing backwards and forwards over it without being able to move one 
single tile. ‘ Oh, do tell me where it is,' cried the young man. 
* It is a long way off,’ replied the wind, ‘ on the other side of the Bed 
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Sea.’ But our traveller was not discouraged, he had already 
journeyed too far. 

So he set forth at once, and, somehow or other, he managed to 
reach that distant land. And he enquired if anyone wanted a 
gardener. He was told that the head gardener at the castle had 
just left, and perhaps he might have a chance of getting the place. 
The young man lost no time, but wallced up to the castle and asked 
if they wore in want of a gardener ; and how happy he was when 
they agreed to take him I Now he passed most of his day in 
gossiping with the servants about the wealth of their masters and 
the wonderful things in the house. He made friends with one of 
the maids, who told him the history of the snuff-box, and he coaxed 
her to let him see it. One evening she managed to get hold of it, 
and the young rxian watched carefully where she hid it away, in a 
secret place in the bedchamber of her mistress. 

The following night, when everyone was fast asleep, he crept 
in and took the snuff-box. Think of his joy as he opened the lid I 
“When it asked him, as of yore, ‘ What do you want ? ’ he replied : 
‘ What do I want ? What do I want ? Why, I want to go with my 
palace to the old place, and for the King and the Queen and all their 
servants to be drowned in the Red Sea.’ He hardly finished speak¬ 
ing when lie found himself back again with his wife, while all the 
other inhabitants of the palace were lying at the bottom of the Red 
Sea* 
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O NCE npon a time there was a great lord who had three sons. 

He fell very ill, sent for doctors of every kind, even bone- 
setters, but they, none of them, could find out what was the matter 
with him, or even give him any relief. At last there came a foreign 
doctor, who declared that the Golden Blackbird alone could cure 
the sick man. 

So the old lord despatched his eldest son to look for the 
wonderful bird, and promised him great riches if he managed to 
find it and bring it back. 

The young man began his journey, and soon arrived at a 
place where four roads met. He did not know which to choose, 
and tossed his cap in the air, determining that the direction of 
its fall should decide him. After travelling for two or three days, 
he grew tired of walking without knowing where or for how 
long, and he stopped at an inn which was filled with merry- 
noakers and ordered something to eat and drink. 

* My faith,’ said he, ‘ it is sheer folly to waste mo.re time 
hunting for thiQ bird. My father is old, and if he dies 1 shall 
. inherit his goods.’ 

The old man, after waiting patiently for some time, sent his 
second son to seek the Golden Blackbird. The youth took the 
same direction as his brother, and when he came to the cross 
roads, he too tossed up which road he should take. The cap fell 
in the same place as before, and he walked on till he came to the 
spot where his brother had halted. The latter, who was leaning 
out of the window of the inn, called to him to stay where he was 
and amuse himself. 

‘ You are right,’ replied the youth. ‘ Who knows if I should* ever 
find the Golden Blackbird, even if I sought the whole world 
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through for it. At the worst, if the old man dies, we shall have 
his property.’ 

He entered the inn and the two brothers made merry and 
feasted, till very soon their money was all spent. They even 
owed something to their landlord, who kept them as hostages till 
they could pay their debts. 

The youngest son set forth in his turn, and he arrived at the 
place where his brothers were still prisoners. They called to 
him to stop, and did all they could to prevent his going further. 

‘ No,’ he replied, ‘ my father trusted me, and I will go all over 
the world till I find the Golden Blackbird.’ 

‘ Bah,’ said his brothers, ‘ you will never succeed any better 
than we did. Lot him die if ho wants to ; we will divide the 
property,’ 

As ho went his way he met a little hare, who stopped to look 
at him, and asked: 

‘ Where aro you going, my friend ? ’ 

‘I really don’t quite know,’ answered he. ‘My father is ill, 
and he cannot be cured unless I bring him back the Golden 
Blackbird. It is a long time since I set out, but no one can tell 
me where to find it.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the hare, ‘ you have a long way to go yet. You 
will have to walk at least seven hundred milos before you get 
to it.’ 

* And how am I to travel such a distance ? ’ 

‘ Mount on my back,’ said the littlo hare, ‘ and I will conduct 
you,’ 

The young man obeyed: at each bound tho little hare went 
seven miles, and it was not long before they reached a castle that 
was as largo and beautiful as a castlo could be. 

* The Golden Blackbird is in a littlo cabin near by,’ said the 
little hare, ‘ you will easily find it. It lives in a little cage, 
with another cage bosido it mado all of gold. But whatever you 
do, be sure not to put it in the beautiful cage, or everybody in the 
castle will know that you have stolon it.’ 

The youth found tho Golden I^>lackbxrd standing on a wooden 
porch, but as stiff and rigid as if he was dead. And beside the 
beautiful cage was the cage of gold. 

* Porliaps ho would revive if I were to put him in that lovely 
cage,’ thought the youth. 

The moment that Golden Bird had touched the bars of the 
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splendid cage lie awoke, and began to whistle, so that all the 
servants of the castle ran to see what was the matter, saying that 
he was a thief and must be put in prison. 

‘ No,’ he answered, ‘ I am not a thief. If I have taken the 
Golden Blackbird, it is only that it may cure my father, who is iU, 
and I have travelled more than seven hundred miles in order to 
find it,’ 

‘ Well,’ they replied, ‘ we will let you go, and will even give you 
the Golden Bird, if you are able to bring us the Porcelain Maiden.’ 

The youth departed, weeping, and met the little hare, who was 
munching wild thyme. 

‘ What are you crying for, my friend ? ’ asked the hare. 

* It is because,’ he answered, ‘ the castle people will not allow 
me to carry off the Golden Blackbird without giving them the 
Porcelain Maiden in exchange.’ 

‘ You have not followed my advice,’ said the little hare. ‘ And 
you have put the Golden Bird into the fine cage.’ 

‘ Alas ! yes I ’ 

‘ Don’t despair I the Porcelain Maiden is a young girl, beautiful 
as Venus, who dwells two hundred miles from here. Jump on my 
back and I will take you there.’ 

The little hare, who took seven miles in a stride, was there in no 
time at aU, and he stopped on the borders of a lake. 

* The Porcelain Maiden,* said the hare to the youth, ‘ will come 
here to bathe with her friends, while I just eat a mouthfidof thyme 
to refresh me. When she is in the lake, be sure you hide her 
clothes, which are of dazzling whiteness, and do not give them back 
to her unless she consents to follow you.’ 

The little hare left him, and almost immediately the Porcelain 
Maiden arrived with her friends. She undressed herself and got 
into the water. Then the young man glided up noiselessly and 
laid hold of her clothes, which he hid under a rock at some dis¬ 
tance. 

When the Porcelain Maiden was tired of playing in the water 
she came out to dress herself, but, though she hunted for her clothes 
high and low, she could find them nowhere. Her friends helped 
her in the search, but, seeing at last that it was of no use, they left 
her, alone on the bank, weeping bitterly. 

‘ Why do you cry ? ’ said the young man, approaching her. 

‘ Alas I ’ answered *she, * while I was bathing someone stole my 
clothes, and my friends have abandoned me.’ 
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‘ I will find your clothes if you will only come with me.’ 

And the Porcelain Maiden agreed to follow him, and after 
having given up her clothes, the young man bought a small horse 
for her, which went like the wind. The little hare brought them 
both back to seek for the Golden Blackbird, and when they drew 
near to the castle where it lived the little hare said to the young 
man; 

‘ Now, do be a little sharper than you were before, and you will 
manage to carry off both the Golden Blackbird and the Porcelain 



Maiden. Take the golden cage in one hand, and leave the bird in 
the old cage where he is, and bring that away too.* 

The little hare then vanished; the youth did as he was bid, and 
the castle servants never noticed that he was carrying off the Golden 
Bird. When he reached the inn where his brothers wore detained, 
he delivered them by paying their debt. They set out all together, 
but as the two elder brothers were jealous of the success of the 
youngest, they took the opporttuaity as they were passing by the 
shores of a lake to throw themselves upon him, seisse the Golden 
Bird, and fling him in the water. Then they continued their jour¬ 
ney, taking with them the Porcelain Maiden, in the firm belief that 
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their brother was drowned. But, happily, he had snatched in fall¬ 
ing at a tufti of rushes and called loudly for help. The little hare 
came running to him, and said ‘ Take hold of my leg and pull your¬ 
self out of the water.’ 

When he was safe on shore the little hare said to him: 

‘ Now this is what you have to do : dress yourself like a Breton 
seeking a place as stable-boy, and go and offer your services to your 
father. Once there, you will easily be able to make him under¬ 
stand the truth.’ 

The young man did as the little hare bade him, and he went to 
his father’s castle and enquired if they were not in want of a stable- 
boy. 

* Yes,’ replied his father, * very much indeed. But it is not an 
easy place. There is a little horse in the stable which will not 
let anyone go near it, and it has already kicked to death several 
people who have tried to groom it.’ 

‘ I will undertake to groom it,’ said the youth. * I never saw 
the horse I was afraid of yet.’ The little horse allowed itself 
to be rubbed down without a toss of its head and without a 
kick. 

‘ Good gracious 1 ’ exclaimed the master; ‘ how is it that he lets 
you touch him, when no one else can go near him ? ’ 

* Perhaps he knows me,’ answered the stable-boy. 

Two or three days later the master said to him : ‘ The Porcelain 
Maiden is here: but, though she is as lovely as the dawn, she is so 
wicked that she scratches everyone that approaches her. Try if 
she will accept your services.’ 

When the youth entered the room where she was, the Golden 
Blackbird broke forth into a joyful song, and the Porcelain Maiden 
sang too, .and jumped for joy. 

* Good gracious 1 ’ cried the master. * The Porcelain Maiden 
and the Golden Blackbird know you too ? ’ 

*Yes,* replied the youth, ‘and the Porcelain Maiden can tell 
you the whole truth, if she only will.’ 

Then she told aU that had happened, and how she had con¬ 
sented to follow the young man who had captured the Golden 
Blackbird. 

* Yes,’ added the youth, ‘ I delivered my brothers, who were 
kept prisoners in an inn, and, as a reward, they threw me into a 
lake. So I disguised myself and came here, in order to prove the 
truth to you.* 
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So the old lord embraced his son, and promised that he should 
inherit all his possessions, and he put to death the two elder 
ones, who had deceived him and had tried to slay their own 
brother. 

The young man married the Porcelain Maiden, and bad a 
splendid wedding-feast. 


SeV)illot. 
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THE LITTLE SOLDIER 

I 

O NCE npon a time there was a little soldier who had jnst come 
back from the war. He was a brave little fellow, but he had 
lost neither arms nor legs in battle. Still, the fighting was ended 
and the army disbanded, so he had to return to the village where 
he was bom. 

Now the soldier’s name was really John, but for some reason or 
other his friends always called him the Kinglet; why, no one ever 
knew, but so it was. 

As he had no father or mother to welcome him home, he did 
not hurry himself, but went quietly along, his knapsack on his 
back and his sword by his side, when suddenly one evening he was 
seized with a wish to light his pipe. He felt for his match-box 
to strike a light, but to his great disgust he fo^md he had lost’ it. 

He had only gone about a stone’s throw after making this dis¬ 
covery when he noticed a light shining through the trees. He 
went towards it, and perceived before him an old castle, with the 
door standing open. 

The little soldier entered the courtyard, and, peeping through a 
window, saw a large fire blazing at the end of a low hall. He put 
his pipe in his pocket and knocked gently, saying politely : 

‘ Would you give me a light ? ’ 

But he got no answer. 

After waiting for a moment John knocked again, this time 
more loudly. There was still no reply. ^ 

He raised the latch and entered; the hall was empty. 

The little soldier made straight for the fireplace, seized the 
tongs, and was stooping down to look for a nice red hot coal with 
which to light his pipe, when olio I something went, like a spring 
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giving way, and in the very midst of the flames an enormous 
serpent reared itself up close to his face. 

And what was more strange still, this serpent had the head of a 
woman. 

At such an unexpected sight many men would have turned and 
nm for their lives; but the little soldier, though he was so small. 



had a true soldier's hoart. Ho only made ono stop backwards, and 
grasped the hilt of his sword. 

‘ Don't unshoath it,' said the sorpont. * I have been waiting for 
you, as it is you who must deliver mo/ 

‘Who are yon?' 

*My name is Ludovine, and I am the daughter of the King of 
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ih.6 Low Countries. Deliver me, and I will marry yon and make 
yon kappy for ever after.’ 

Now, some people might not have liked the notion of being 
made happy by a serpent with the head of a woman, but the 
Kinglet had no such fears. And, besides, he felt the fascination of 
Ludo\dne’s eyes, which looked at him as a snake looks at a little 
bird. They were beantifnl green eyes, not round like those of a 
cat, but long and almond-shaped, and they shone with a strange 
light, and the golden hair which floated round them seemed all 
the brighter for their lustre. The face had the beauty of an angel, 
though the body was only that of a serpent. 

* What must I do ? ’ asked the Kinglet. 

‘Open that door. You will find yourself in a gallery with a 
room at the end just like this. Cross that, and you will see a 
closet, out of which you must take a tunic, and bring it back 
to me.’ 

The little soldier boldly prepared to do as he was told. He 
crossed the gallery in safety, but when he reached the room he 
saw by the light of the stars eight hands on a level with his face, 
which threatened to strike him. And, turn his eyes which way he 
would, he could discover no bo^es belonging to them. 

He lowered his head and rushed forward amidst a storm of 
blows, which he returned wdth his fists. When he got to the 
closet, he opened it, took down the tunic, and brought it to the first 
room. 

* Here it is,’ he panted, rather out of breath. 

‘ Clic I ’ once more the flames parted. Ludovine was a woman 
down to her waist. She took the tunic and put it on. 

It was a magnificent tunic of orange velvet, embroidered in 
pearls, but the pearls were not so white as her own neck. 

‘ That is not all,’ she said. ‘ G-o to the gallery, take the stair¬ 
case which is on the left, and in the second room on the first story 
you will find another closet with my skirt. Bring this to me.’ 

The Kinglet did as he was told, but in entering the room he 
saw, instead of merely hands, eight arms, each holding an enormous 
stick. He instantly unsheathed his sword and cut his way through 
with such vigour that he hardly received a scratch. 

He brought back the skirt, which was made of silk as blue as 
the skies of Spain. 

‘Here it is,’ said John, as the serpent appeared. She was now 
a woman as far as her knees. 
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‘ I only want my shoes and stockings now,’ she said. ‘ Go and 
get them from the closet which is on the second story.’ 

The little soldier departed, and found himself in the presence of 
eight goblins armed with hammers, and flames darting from their 
eyes. This time he stopped short at the threshold. ‘ My sword is 
no use,’ he thought to himself; ‘ those wretches will break it like 
glass, and if I can’t think of anything else, I am a dead man.’ At 
this moment his eyes foil on the door, which was made of oak, thick 
and heavy. He wrenched it off its hinges and hold it over his 
head, and then went straight at the goblins, whom he crushed be¬ 
neath it. After that ho took the shoes and stockings out of the 
closet and brought them to Ludovine, who, directly she had put 
them on, became a woman all over. 

When she was <|iiito dressed in her white silk stockings and little 
blue slippers dotted over with carbuncles, she said to her deliverer, 
* Now you must go away, and never come back hero, whatever hap¬ 
pens. Hero is a purse with two himdred ducats. Sloop to-night 
at the inn which is at the edge of tho wood, and awake early in the 
morning: for at nine o’clock I shalL pass the door, and shall take 
you up in my carriage.’ * Why shouldn’t wo go now V ’ asked the 
'little soldier. ‘ Because the time has not yet come,’ said the Prin¬ 
cess. ‘ But first you may drink my health in this glass of wine,’ 
and as she spoke she filled a crystal goblet with a litiuid that looked 
like melted gold. 

John drank, then lit his pipe and went out. 

II 

When ho arrived at the inn he ordered supper, but no sooner 
had he sat down to eat ii\ than he felt that lie was going sound 
asleep* 

* I must be more tired than I thought,* ho said to himself, and, 
after telling them to be sure to wak<» him next morning at eight 
o’clock, he went to bod. 

All night long ho slept like a dead man. At eight o’clock they 
came to wake him, and at half-past, and a <iuartor of an hour later, 
but it was no use; and at last they decided to leave him in peace. 

The clocks wore striking twelve when John awoke. Ho sprang 
out of bed, and, scarcely waiting to dress himself, hastened to ask 
if anyone had been to inquire for him. 

< There came a lovely princess,* replied the landlady, ‘ in a coach 
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of gold. She left you this bouquet, and a message to say that she 
would pass this way to-morrow morning at eight o’clock.’ 

-The little soldier cursed his sleep, but tried to console himself 
by looking at his bouquet, which was of immortelles. 

It is the flower of remembrance,’ thought he, forgetting that it 
is also the flower of the dead. 

When the night came, he slept with one eye open, and jumped 
up twenty times an hour. When the birds began to sing he could 
lie stiU no longer, and climbed out of his window into the branches 
of one of the great lime-trees that stood before the door. There he 



sat, dreamily gazing at his bouquet till he ended by going fast 
asleep. 

Once asleep, nothing was able to wake him ; neither the bright¬ 
ness of the sun, nor the songs of the birds, nor the noise of Ludo- 
vine’s golden coach, nor the cries of the landlady who sought him 
in every place she could think of. 

As the clock struck twelve he woke, and his heart sank as he 
same down out of his tree and saw them laying the table for dinner. 

* Bid the Princess come ? ’ he asked. 

* Yes, indeed, she did. Bhe left this flower-coloured scarf for 
you; said she would pass by to-morrow at seven o’clock, but it would 
be the last time.’ 

* I must have been bewitched,* thought the little soldier. Then 
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he toofe the scarf, which had a* strange kind of scent, and tied it 
round his left arm, thinking all the while that the best way to keep 
awake was not to go to bed at all. So he paid his bill, and bought 
a horse with the money that remained, and when the evening came 
he mounted his horse and stood in front of the inn door, determined 
to stay there all night. ^ 

Every now and then he stooped to smell the sweet perfume of 
the scarf round his arm; and gradually he smelt it so often that 
at last his head sank on to the horse’s neck, and he and his horse 
snored in company. 

When the Princess arrived, they shook him, and beat him, and 
screamed at him, but it was all no good. Neither man nor horse 
woke till the coach was seen vanishing away in the distance. 

Then John put spurs to his horse, calling with all his might ‘ Stop 1 
stop 1 ’ But the coach drove on as before, and though the little soldier 
rode after it for a day and a night, he never got one step nearer. 

Thus they left many villages and towns behind them, till they 
came to the sea itself. Here John thought that at last the coach 
must stop, but, wonder of wonders I it wont straight on, and rolled 
over the water as easily as it had done over tlae land. John’s horse, 
which had carried him so well, sank down from fatigue, and the 
little soldier sat sadly on the shore, watching the coach which was 
fapt disappearing on the horizon. 

m 

However, he soon plucked up his spirits again, and walked along 
the beach to try and find a boat in which ho could sail after the 
Princess. But no boat was there, and at last, tired and hungry, he 
sat down to rest on the steps of a fisherman^s hut. 

In the hut was a young girl who was mending a net. She 
invited John to come in, and sot before him some wine and fried 
fish, and John ate and drank and felt comforted, and he told hia 
adventures to the little fisher-girL But though she was very pretty, 
with a skin as white as a gull’s breast, for which her neighbours 
gave her the name of the Seagull, he did not think about her at 
all, for he was dreaming of the green eyes of the Princess, 

When he had finished hia' tale, she was filled with pity and 
said: 

‘ Last week, when I was fishing, my net suddenly grew very 
heavy, and when 1 drew it in 1 found a great copper vase, fastened 
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with lead. I brought it home and placed it on the fire. When the 
lead had melted a little, I opened the vase with my knife and 
drew out a mantle of red cloth and a purse containing fifty crowns. 
That is the mantle, covering my bed, and I have kept the money 
for my marriage-portion. But take it and go to the nearest sea¬ 
port, where you will find a ship sailing for the Low Countries, and 
when you become King you will bring me back my fifty crowns.’ 

And the Kinglet answered: * When I am King of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, I will make you lady-in-waiting to the Queen, for you are as 
good as you are beautiful. So farewell,’ said he, and as the Sea¬ 
gull went back to her fishing he rolled himself in the mantle and 
threw himself down on a heap of dried grass, thinking of the 
strange things that had befallen him, till he suddenly exclaimed: 

* Oh, how I wish I was in the capital of the Low Countries 1 ’ 

IV 

In one moment the little soldier found himself standing before a 
splendid palace. He rubbed his eyes and pinched himself, and 
when he was quite sure he was not dreaming he said to a man who 
was smoking his pipe before the door, * Where am I ? ’ 

‘ Where are you ? Can’t you see ? Before the King’s palace, of 
course.’ 

‘ What King ? ’ 

‘ Why the King of the Low Countries I ’ replied the man, laugh¬ 
ing and supposing that he was mad. 

Was there ever‘anything so strange ? But as J ohn was an honest 
fellow, he was troubled at the thought that the Seagull would 
he had stolen her mantle and purse. And he began to 
wonder how he could restore them to her the soonest. Then he 
remembered that the mantle had some hidden charm that enabled 
the bearer to transport himself at will from place to place, and in 
order to make sure of this he wished himself in the best inn of the 
town. In an instant he was there. 

Enchanted with this discovery, he ordered supper, and as it was 
too late to visit the King that night he went to bed. 

The next day, when he got up, he saw that aU the houses were 
wreathed with flowers and covered with flags, and all the church 
bells were ringing. The little soldier inquired the meaning of kll 
this noise, and was told that the Princess Ludovine, the King’s 
beautiful daughter, had been found, and was about to make her 

M 2 
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triumphal entry. ‘ That will just suit mo,’ thought the Kinglet; ‘ I 
will stand at the door and see if she knows me,’ 

He had scarcely time to dress himself when the golden coach of 
Ludovino went by. She had a crown of gold upon her head, and 
the King and Queen sat by her side. By accident her eyes fell 
upon the little soldier, and she grew pale and turned away her 
head. 

‘ Didn’t she know mo? ’ the little soldier asked himself, ‘orwas 
she angry because I missed our mootings ? ’ and he followed the 
crowd till he got to the palace. When the royal party entered he 
told the guards that it was he who had delivered the Mneoss, and 
wished to speak to the King. But the more he talked the more 
they believod him mad and refused to lot him pass. 

The little soldier was furious. He felt that ho needed his pipe 
to calm him, and ho entered a tavern and ordered a pint of beer. 
‘ It is this miserable soldier’s helmet,’ said ho to himself. ‘ If I 
had only money enough X couhl look as splendid as the lords of 
the Co\irt; b\it what is the good of thinking of that when I have 
only the remains of the Heagull’s fifty crowns ? ’ 

He took out his purse to see what was loft, and ho found that 
there wore still fifty crowns. 

‘ The Seagull must have miscountod,’ thought he, and he paid 
for his beer. Then ho counted his tnoni'-y again, and there 
were still fifty crowns. Ho took away five and counted a third 
time, but there wore still fifty. He empticul iho purse altogether 
and then shut it; when ho opened it tiio fifty crowns wore still 
there I 

Then a plan came itito his head, and ho dotorminod to go at 
once to the Court tailor and coachbuildor. 

Ho ordered tlio tailor to make him a mantle and vest of blue 
velvet embroidered with pearls, andtho coaclibuilder to make him a 
golden coach like the coach of the rrincess Ludovino. If the tailor 
and the coachbuildor wore (pack ho promised to pay them double. 

A few days later iho little soldier was driven through the city in 
his coach drawn by six white horses, and with four lacqueys rioMy 
dresBod standing behind. Inside sat John, clad in blue velvet, with a 
bouquet of immortelles in his hand and a scarf bound round his 
arm, He drove twice round the city, throwing money to the right 
and loft, mi the third time, as he passed under the palace windows, 
ho saw Ludovino lift a comer of tlxe curtain and peep out* 
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V 

The next day no one talked of anything but the rich lord who 
had distributed money as he drove along. The talk even reached 
the Court, and the Queen, who was very curious, had a great desire 
to see the wonderful Prince. 

‘ Very well,’ said the King; ‘ let him be asked to come and play 
cards with me.’ 

This time the Kinglet was not late for his appointment. 

The King sent for the cards and they sat down to play. They 



‘ had six games, and John always lost. The stake was fifty crowns, 
and each time he emptied his purse, which was full the next 
instant. 

The sixth time the King exclaimed, ‘ It is amazing I ’ 

The Queen cried, * It is astonishing I ’ 

The Princess said, ‘ It is bewLlderir.g 1 ’ 

* Not so bewildering,’ replied the little soldier, ‘ as your change 
into a serpent,* 

‘Hush 1 ’ interrupted the King, who did not like the subject. 
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‘ I only spoke of it,’ said John, * because you see in me the man 
who delivered the Princess from the goblins and whom she promised 
to marry.* 

* Is that true ? ’ asked the King of the Princess. 

‘ Quite true,’ answered Ludovine. ‘ But I told my deliverer to 
be ready to go with me when I passed by with my coach. I passed 
three times, but he slept so soundly that no one could wake him.’ 

‘ What is your name ? ’ said the King, * and who are you ? ’ 

‘ My name is John. I am a soldier, and my father is a boatman.’ 

‘ You are not a fit husband for my daughter. Still, if you will 
give ns your purse, you shall have her for your wife.’ 

‘ My purse does not belong to me, and I cannot give it away.’ 

*Biit you can lend it to me till our wedding-day,’ said the 
Princess with one of those glances the little soldier never could 
resist. 

* And when will that be ? ’ 

^At Easter,’ said the monarch. 

* Or in a blue moon 1 ’ murmured the Princess; but the Kinglet 
•did not hear her and let her take his purse. 

Next evening he presented himself at the palace to play picquet 
with the King and to make his court to the Princess. But he was 
told that the King had gone into the country to receive his rents. 
He returned the following day, and had the same answer. Then 
he asked to see the Queen, but she had a headache. When this 
Imd happened live or six times, ho began to xmderstond that they 
were making fun of him. 

* That is not tho way for a King to behave,’ thought John. < Old 
scoundrel I ’ and then suddenly ho remembered his rod cloak. 

<Ah, what an idiot I ami ’ said he. * Of course I can get in 
whenever I like with tho help of this,’ 

That evening ho was in front of the palaoo, wrapped in his red 
cloak. 

On the first story one window was lighted, and John saw on 
the curtains the shadow of tho I'rincess. 

* I wish myself in the room of tho Princess Ludovine,’ said he, 
and in a second he was there. 

The King’s daughter was sitting before a table counting the 
money that s.he emptied from the inexhaustible purse. 

* Eight hundred and fifty, ixine hundred, nine hundred and 

fifty-’ 

* A thousand,* finished Johm. * Good evening everybody i * 
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The Princess jumped and gave a little cry. ‘ You here I What 
business have you to do it ? Leave at once, or I shall call-’ 

‘ I have come,’ said the Kinglet, ‘ to remind you of your promise. 
The day after to-morrow is Easter Day, audit is high time to thinV 
of our marriage.* 

Ludovine burst out into a fit of laughter. * Our marriage ! 
Have you really been foolish enough to believe that the daughter 
of the King of the Low Countries would ever marry the son of a 
boatman ? ’ 

‘ Then give me back the purse,’ said John. 

‘ Never,’ said the Princess, and put it calmly in her pocket; 

‘ As you like,* said the little soldier. ® He laughs best who laughs 
the last; * and he took the Princess in his arms. ‘I wish,’ he cried, 
* that we were at the ends of the earth; * and in one second he was 
there, still clasping the Princess tightly in his arms. 

‘ Ouf,’ said John, laying her gently at the foot of a tree. * I 
never took such a long journey before. What do you say, madam ? ’ 
The Princess understood that it was no time for jesting, and did 
not answer. Besides she was still feeling giddy fcom her rapid 
flight, and had not yet collected her senses. 

.VI 

The King of the Low Countries was not a very scrupulous 
person, and his daughter took after him. This was why she had 
been changed into a serpent. It had been prophesied that she 
should be delivered by a little soldier, and that she must marry 
him, unless he failed to appear at the meeting-place three times 
running. The cunning Princess then laid her plans accordingly. 

The wine that she had given to John in the castle of the goblins, 
the bouquet of immortelles, and the scarf, all had the power of 
producing sleep like death. And we know how they had acted on 
John. 

However, even in this critical moment, Ludovine did not lose 
her head. 

* I thought you were simply a street vagabond,’ said she, in her 
most cpaxing voice ; ‘ and I find you are more powerful than any 
king. Here is your purse. Have you got my scarf and my bouquet? * 

‘ Here they are,’ said the Kinglet, delighted with this change of 
tone, and he drew them firom his bosom. Ludovine fastened one 
in his button-hole and the other round his arm. ‘ Now,’ she said, 
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‘ you are my lord and master, and I will marry you at your good 
pleasure,’ 

‘You are kinder tlian I thought,’ said John; ‘and you shall 
never be unhappy, for I love you.’ 

‘ Then, my little husbaud, toll mo how you managed to carry 
me so quickly to tlio ends of tlie world.’ 

The little soldier scratched his head. ‘ Docs sho really mean to 
marry mo,’ ho thought to hims(3lf, ‘ or is sho only trying to deceive 
me again V ’ 

But Lndovino repeated, ‘ Won’t you toll mo ? ’ in such a tender 
voice ho did not know how to resist lior. 

‘After all,’ ho said to himself, ‘ what does it matter tolling her 
the Bocrot, as long as I don’t give her the cloak.’ 

And ho told her tho virtue of the red mantle. 

‘ Oh dear, how tired I am I ’ siglied Lndovino. * Don’t you think 
wo had better take a nap ? And then we cjui talk over our plans.’ 

8ho stretched licrsolf on tlio grass, and tlie Kiiiglet did tho same. 
ITo laid his head on liis loft arm, round which tho scarf was tied, 
and was soon fast ashsep. ^ 

Lndovino was watching him out of ones oyo, and no sooner did 
sho hoar him sjioro than she unfastened the ntanthj, drew it gently 
from under him and wra]>p(Ml it round Iter, took the purse from his 
pocket, and put it iit hors, and said: * I wish 1 was back in my own 
room*’ In another moxnent she was thoro. 

VIT 

Wlio felt foolish but J(»hn, when he awoke, twenty-four hours 
after, and fotmd himself without purse, without mautle, and with¬ 
out Brincoss ? lie tore his luur, lie beat his breast, be trampled on 
tho bouquet, and tore the scarf of the traitress to atoms* 

Boaidos tliis ho was very hungry, and he had nothing to oai 

Ho thought of all the wonderful things his grandmother had 
told him when ho was a child, but none of them ]u!lp(Hl him now. 
Ho was in despair, when suddenly he looked uj) and saw that tho 
tree under which ho liad been sleeping was a superb plum, covered 
with fruit m yellow as gold. 

‘Hero goes for the plums,’ he said to himself, ‘all is fair in 
war.* 

He climbed the, tree and began to oat steadily* But lie had 
hardly swallowed twivjplums when, to Ins liorror, he felt tis if some* 
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thing was growing on his forehead. He put up his hand and found 
that he had two horns I 

He leapt down from the tree and rushed to a stream that 
flowed close by. Alas I there was no escape : two charming little 
horns, that would not have disgraced the head of a goat. 

Then his courage failed him. 

‘ As if it was not enough,’ said he, ‘ that a woman should trick 
^ but the devil must mix himself up in it and lend me his horns. 
What a pretty figure I should cut if I went back into the world! * 

But as he was still hungry, and the mischief was done, he 
climbed boldly up another tree, and plucked two plums of a lovely 
green colour. No sooner had he swallowed two than the horns 
disappeared. The little soldier was enchanted, though greatly sur¬ 
prised, and came to the conclusion that it was no good to despair too 
quickly. ^When he had done eating an idea suddenly occurred to 
him. 

‘ Perhaps,* thought he, ‘ these pretty little plums may help me 
to recover my purse, my cloak, and my heart from the hands of this 
wicked Princess. She has the eyes of a deer already; let her have 
the horns of one. If I can manage to set her up with a pair, I will 
bet any money that I shall cease to want her for my wife. A 
homed maiden is by no means lovely to look at.’ So he plaited a 
basket out of the long willows, and placed in it carefully both sorts 
of plums. Then he walked bravely on for many days, having no food 
but the berries by the wayside, and was in great danger from wild 
beasts and savage men. But he feared nothing, except that his 
plums should decay, and this never happened. 

At last he came to a civilised country, and with the sale of some 
jewels that he had about him on the evening of his flight he took 
passage on board a vessel for the Low Countries. So, at the end of 
a year and a day, he arrived at the capital of the kingdom. 

VIII 

The next day he put on a false beard and the dress of a date 
merchant, and, taking a little table, he placed himself before the, 
door of the church. 

He spread carefully out on a fine white cloth his Mirabelle 
plums, which looked for all the world as if they had been freshly 
gathered, and when he saw the Princess coming out of church he 
beg^ to call out in a feigned voice: ‘ Pine plums I lovely plums I * 
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‘ How much are they ? ’ said the Princess* 

‘ Fifty crowns each.* 

‘ Fifty crowns I But what is there so very precious about 
them ? Do they give one wit, or will they increase one’s beauty ? ’ 

* They could not increase what is perfect already, fair Princess, 
but still they might add something.’ 

Ilolling stones gatlicr no moss, but they sometiinos gain polish; 
and tho months which John had spent in roaming about the world 
had not boon wasted. Such a neatly turned compliment flattered 
Ludovine. 

* What will they add ? ’ she smilingly asked. 

‘You will see, fair Princess, when you taste them. It will be a 
surprise for you.’ 

Inidovino’s curiosity was roused. Bho drew out tho purse and 
shook out as many little hea)3B of fifty crowns as there were plums 
in the basket. Tho litthi soldier was seized with a wild desire to 
snatch the purse ftom her and proclaim her a thief, but ho managed 
to control lumself. 

His plums all sold, ho shut up shop, took ofT his disguise, 
changed his inn, and kept quiet, waiting to see what would 
Imppen* 

No sooner had she reached her room than tho Princess exclaimed, 
* Now lot us SCO what these fine plums can add to my beauty,’ and 
throwing oft her hood, she picked ixp a couple and ate them* 

Imagine with what surprise and horror she felt all of. a sudden 
that soiiiething was growing out of her forehead* Bho flow to her 
mirror and uttered a piercing cry, 

‘ Horns I so that was what ho promised me t Lt)t somoone find 
the pium-scIlGr at onco and bring him to mo I I^ot his nose and 
ears bo cut oft I Lot liim bo flayed alive, or btirnt at a slow fire and 
his ashes scattered to the winds I Oh, I shall die of shame and 
despair I * 

Her women ran at tho spund of her screams, and tried to wrench 
oft tho horns, but it was of no use, and they only gave her a violent 
headache* 

The King then sent round a herald to proclaim that ho would 
give the hand of the PrincGHs to anyone who would rid her of her 
strange ornaments. Bo all the doctors and sorcerers and surgeons 
in the Low Countries and the neighbouring kingdoms thronged to 
tho palace, each with a remedy of his tmtu But it was all no good, 
and the X^rinoess suftered so much from their remodi<J8 that the 
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King was obliged to send out a second proclamation that anyone 
wrho undertook to cure the Princess, and who failed to do it, should 
be hanged up to the nearest tree. 

But the prize was too great for any proclamation to put a stop 
to the efforts of the crowd of suitors, and that year the orchards of 
the Low Countries all bore a harvest of dead men. 

IX 

The King had given orders that they should seek high and low 
for the plum-seller, but in spite of all their pains, he was nowhere 
to be found. 

When the little soldier discovered that their patience was worn 
out, he pressed the juice of the green Queen Claude plums into a 
small phial, bought a doctor’s robe, put on a wig and spectacles, 
and presented himself before the Kin g of the Low Countries. He 
gave himself out as a famous physician who had come from distant 
lands, and he promised that he would cure the Princess if only he 
might be left alone with her. 

* Another madman determined' to be hanged,’ said the King. 

‘ Very well, do as he asks; one should refase nothing to a man with 
a rope round his neck.’ 

As soon as the little soldier was in the presence of the Princess 
he poured some drops of the liquid into a glass. The Princess had 
scarcely tasted it, when the tip of the horns disappeared. 

‘ They would have disappeared completely,* said the pretended 
doctor, ‘ if there did not exist something to counteract the effect. 
It is only possible to cure people whose souls are as clean as the 
palm of my hand. Are you sure you have nob committed some 
little sin ? Examine yourself well.’ 

Ludovine had no need to think over it long, but she was tom in 
pieces between the shame of a humiliating confession, and the 
desire to be unhomed. At last she made answer with downcast 
eyes, 

* I have stolen a leather purse from a little soldier.’ 

* Give it to me. The remedy will not act till I hold the purse 
in my hands.’ 

It cost Ludovine a great pang to give up the purse, but she 
remembered that riches would not benefit her if she was still to 
keep the horns. 

With a sigh, she handed the purse to the doctor, who poured 
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more of the liquid into the glass, and when the Princess had dnuik 
it, she found that the horns had diminished by one half, 

‘ You must really have another little sin on your conscience. 
Did you steal nothing from this soldier but his purse ? ’ 

‘ I also stole from him his cloak.’ 

‘ Give it me.’ 

‘Hero it is.’ 

This time Ludovino thought to herself that when once the horns 
had departed, slie would call her attendants and take the things 
from the doctor by force. 

Sh(3 was greatly pleased with this idea, wlion suddenly the pre¬ 
tended physician wrapped himself in the cloak, Hung away the wig 
and spoctaclos, and showed to the traitress the face of the Little 
Boldior. 

She stood before hitn dumb with fright, 

‘ 1 might,’ said John, ‘ have left yon horned to the end of your 
days, but I am a good follow and T once loved you, and besides—you 
are too like the devil to have any need of his liorns,’ 

X 

John had wished liiinself in tlie houso of the Beagull. Now the 
Seagull was seated at the window, mending lior net, and from time to 
timelier eyes wandered to the sea as if she was expecting someone. 
At the aioiso made by the little soldier, she looked up and blushed. 

* Ho it is you ! ’ ahe siiid. * How did you get here V ’ And then 
she added in a hiw voice, * Atid have you married your Princess ? ’ 

Then John told her all his adventures, and when ho had finished, 
ho restored to her the purse and the mantle, 

‘ What can I do with them ? ’ said she, * Yon have proved to 
me that happiness does not lie in the possession of treasures,’ 

* It lies in work and in the love of an honest w<nnen,’ replied 
the little soldier, who noticed for the first time what pretty eyes 
she had. * Dear Beagull, will you have me for a hiisband ? ’ and 
he held out his hand. 

< Tob, I will,’ answered tho fisher maiden, blushing very red, 
* but only on condition that we seal up tho purse and tho mantle 
in the copper vessol and throw them into tho soaJ 

And this they did. 


OhikrlM 
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r EEE were once upon a time three brothers, of whom the 
eldest was called Jacob, the second Frederick, and the 
youngest Peter. This youngest brother was made a regular butt 
of by the other two, and they treated him shamefully. If anything 
went wrong with their affairs, Peter had to bear the blame and put 
things right for them, and he had to endure all this ill-treatment 
because he was weak and delicate and couldn’t defend himself 
againsthis stronger brothers. The poor creature had a most trying 
life of it in every way, and day and night he pondered how he 
could make it better. One day, when he was in the wood gathering 
sticks and crying bitterly, a little old woman came up to him and 
asked him what was the matter ; and he told her all his troubles. 

‘ Come, my good youth,’ said the old dame, when he had 
finished-his tale of woe, * isn’t the world wide enough ? Why don’t 
you set out and try your fortune somewhere else ? ’ 

Peter took her words to heart, and left his father’s house early 
one morning to try his fortune in the wide world, as the old 
woman had advised him. But he felt very bitterly parting from 
the home where he had been born, and where he had at least 
passed a short but happy childhood, and sitting down on a hill 
he gazed once more fondly on his native place. 

Suddenly the little old woman stood before him, and, tapping 
him on the shoulder, said, ‘So far good, my boy; but what do you 
mean to do now ? ’ 

Peter was at a loss what to answer, for so far he had always 
thought that fortune would drop into his mouth like a ripe cherry. 
The old woman, who guessed his thoughts, laughed Mndly and 
said, ‘ I’ll tell you what you must do, for I’ve taken a fancy to 
you, and I’m sure you won’t forget me when you’ve made your 
fortune.’ 
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faithfully he wouldn’t, and the old woman con- 

Did evemnf> at siinaot f^o to yonder pear-tree which yon see 

growing at the cross rojids. Undernoaih it you will find a man 
lying asleep, and a boautif’ul largo swan will bo fastened to the tree 
close to him. You must bo careful not to waken the man, but you 
must iinfaston tbo swati and take it away with yoii. You will find 
that everyone will fall in love with its beautiful plumage, and you 
must allow anyone who likes to pull out a feather. But as soon as 
tho swan feels as much as a finger on it, it wifi screatn out, and then 
yon must say, “ Swan, hold fast.” Tlien tho hand of tho person 
who has touched tho bird will bo held as in a vice, and nothing 
will set it free, unless you touch it with this little stick which 
I will make you a prcisont of. When you }\avo captured a 
whole lot of pooplo in this way, lead your train straight on with 
you; you will come to a big town whore a Princess lives who has 
never boon known to laugh. If you can only make her laugh your 
fortune is made; then I beg yon wont forgot your old friend.’ 

I’etor promised again that ho wouldn't, and at sunset he went 
to tho tree tho old woman had montioaed, Tlio man lay there 
i^sfe asleep, and a large boatitiful swan was fastonod to the tree 
beside him by a rod cord, Petor loosed tho bird, and led it away 
with him without disturbing tho bird’s niaster. 

He walked on with tho swan for some time, and came at last 
to a building-yard whore sumo men were busily at work. They 
were all lost in admiration of the bird’s beautiful plumage, and one 
forward youth, who was covered with clay from head to foot, 
called out, *Oh, if I’d only one of tlioso feathers how happy I 
should bo I ’ 

* Pull otio out then,’ said Petor kindly, and tho youth seized 
one from the bird’s tail; instantly the swan Hr^n^amed, atid Peter 
called out, * Swan, hold fast,’ and do what he etudd the poor youth 
cotddn’t got his hand away. The more he howled tho more the 
others laughed, till a girl who had been washing clothes in the 
neighbouring stream hurritsd up to aeo what was tho matter. 
When aho saw tho poor boy fastened to the swan she felt so sorry 
for him that she stretched out her hand to free him* The bird 
scroamod. 

‘Swan, hold fast,’ called out Peter, and the girl was caught 
also. 

When Peter had gone on for a bit with his captives, they met 
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a chimney sweep, who laughed loudly over the extraordinary troop, 
and asked the girl what she was doing. 

‘ Oh, dearest John,’ replied the girl, ’ ‘ give me your hand and 
set me free from this cursed young man.* 

‘ Most certainly I will, if that’s all you want,* replied the sweep, 
and gave the girl his hand. The bird screamed. 

‘ Swan, hold fast,* said Peter, and the black man was added to 
their number. 

They soon came to a village where a fair was being held. A 
travelling circus was giving a performance, and the clown was 
just doing his tricks. He opened his eyes wide with amaze¬ 
ment when he saw the remarkable trio fastened on to the swan’s 
tail 

‘ Have you gone raving mad, Blackie ? * he asked as well as he 
could for laughing. 

‘ It’s no laughing matter,’ the sweep replied. ‘ This wench has 
got so tight hold of me that I feel as if I were glued to her. Do 
set me free, like a good clown, and I’ll do you a good turn some 
day.’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation the clown grasped the black 
outstretched hand. The bird screamed. 

* Swan, hold fast,* called out Peter, and the clown became the 
fourth of the party. 

Now in the front row of the spectators sat the respected and 
popular Mayor of the village, who was much put out by what he 
considered nothing but a foolish trick. So much annoyed was he 
that he seized the clown by the hand and tried to tear him away, 
in order to hand him over to the police. 

Then the bird screamed, and Peter called out, ‘ Swan, hold 
fast,’ and the dignified Mayor shared the fate of his prede¬ 
cessors. 

The Mayoress, a long thin stick of a woman, enraged at the 
insult done to her husband, seized his free arm and tore at it with 
all her might, with the only result that she too was forced to 
swell the procession. After this no one else had any wish to join 
them. 

Soon Peter saw the towers of the capital in front of him. Just 
before entering it, a gHttering carriage came out to meet him, in 
which was .seated a young lady as beautiful as the day, but with a 
very solemn and serious expression. But no sooner had she per¬ 
ceived the motley crowd fastened to the swan’s tail than she burst 
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into a loud fit of laughter, in which she was joined by all hei 
servants and ladies in waiting. 

‘ The Princess has laughed at last,’ they all cried with joy. 

She stepped out of her carriage to look more closely at the 
wonderful sight, and laughed again over the capers the poor cap- > 
tives cut. She ordered her carriage to be turned round and drove 
slowly back into the town, never taking her eyes off Peter and his 
procession. 

When the K i ng heard the news that his daughter had actually 
laughed, he was more than delighted, and had Peter and his 



marvellous train brought before him. He laughed himself when 
he saw them till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

*My good friend,’ he said to Peter, ‘do you know what I 
promised the person who succeeded in making the Princess 
laugh?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Peter. 

‘Then I’fl tell you,’ answered the King; ‘a thousand gold 
crowns or a piece of land. Which will yon choose ? ' 

Peter decided in favour of the land. Then he touched the 
youth, &e girl, the sweep, the down, the Mayor, and the Mayoress 
mth his little stick, and they were all free again, and ran away 
home as if a fire were huming behind them; and their flight, as 
you may imagine, gave rise to renewed merriment. 

Then the Princess felt moved to stroke the swan, at the same 
time admiring its plumage. The bird screamed. 

Swan, hold &st,’ called out Peter, and so he won the Princess 
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for his bride. But the swan flew up into the air, and vanished 
in the blue horizon, Peter now received a duchy as a present, 
and became a very great man indeed; but he did not forget the 
little old woman who had been the cause of all his good fortune, 
and appointed her as head housekeeper to him and his royal bride 
in their magnificent castle. 


E^etke. 
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O NCE upon a time there lived a K i ng who had two daughter^ 
and he loved them with all his heart. When they grew np, 
he was suddenly seized with a wish to know if they, on their part, 
truly loved him, and he made up his mind that he would give his 
kingdom to whichever best proved her devotion. 

So he called the elder Princess and said to her, * How much do 
you love me? ’ 

‘ As the apple of my eye ! ’ answered she. 

‘ Ah 1 * exclaimed the King, kissing her tenderly as he spoke, 
* you are indeed a good daughter.’ 

Then he sent for the younger, and asked her how much she 
loved him. 

‘ I look upon you, my father,* she answered, ‘ as I look upon 
salt in my food.’ 

But the King did not like her words, and ordered her to quit 
the Court, and never again to appear before him. The poor 
Princess went sadly up to her room and began to cry, but when she 
was reminded of her father’s commands, she dried her eyes, and 
made a bundle of her jewels and her best dresses and hurriedly 
left the castle where she was bom. 

She walked straight along the road in ftont of her, without 
knowing very well where she was going or what was to become 
of her, for she had never been shown how to work, and all she had 
learnt consisted of a few household rules, and receipts of dishes 
which her mother had taught her long ago. And as she was afraid 
that no housewife would want to engage a girl with such a pretty 
fr<je, she determined to make herself as ugly as she could. 

She therefore took oft the dress that she was wearing and put 
on some horrible old rags belonging to a beggar, all tom and 
covered with mud. After that she smeared mud all over her bands 
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and face, and shook her hair into a great tangle. Having thus changed 
her appearance, she went about offering herself as a goose-girl or 
shepherdess. But the farmers’ wives would have nothing to say to 
such a dirty maiden, and sent her away with a morsel of bread for 
charity’s sake. 

After walking for a great many days without being able to find 
any work, she came to a large farm where they were in want of a 
shepherdess, and engaged her gladly. 

One day when she was keeping her sheep in a lonely tract of 
land, she suddenly felt a wish to dress herself in her robes of 
splendour. She washed herself carefully in the stream, and as she 
always carried her bundle with her, it was easy to shake off her 
rags, and transform herself in a few moments into a great lady. 

The King’s son, who had lost his way out hunting, perceived 
this lovely damsel a long way off, and wished to look at her closer. 
But as soon as the girl saw what he was at, she fled into the wood 
as swiftly as a bird. The Prince ran after her, but as he was run¬ 
ning he caught his foot in the root of a tree and fell, and when he 
got up again, she was nowhere to be seen. 

When she was quite safe, she put on her rags again, and 
smeared over her face and hands. However the young Prince, who 
was both hot and thirsty, found his way to the farm, to ask for a drink 
of cider, and he inquired the name of the beautiful lady that kept 
the sheep. At this everyone began to laugh, for they said that the 
shepherdess was one of the ugliest and dirtiest creatures under the 
sun. 

The Prince thought some witchcraft must be at work, and he 
hastened away before the return of the shepherdess, who became 
that evening the bujt of everybody’s jests. 

But the King’s son thought often of the lovely maiden whom 
he had only seen for a moment, though she seemed to him much 
more fascinating than any lady of the Court. At last he dreamed 
of nothing else, and grew thinner day by day till his parents in¬ 
quired what was the matter, promising to do all they could to make 
him as happy as he once was. He dared not teU them the truth, 
lest they should laugh at him, so he only said that he should like 
some bread baked by the kitchen girl in the distant farm. 

Although the wish appeared rather odd, they hastened to 
fu lfi l it, and the farmer was told the request of the King’s son. 
The maiden showed no surprise at receiving such an order, but 
merely asked for* some flour, salt, and water, and also that she 
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might be left alone in a little room adjoining the oven, where the 
kneading-trough stood. Before beginning her work she washed 
herself carefully, and even put on her rings; but, while she was 
baking, one of her rings slid into the dough. When she had 
finished she dirtied herself again, and let lumps of the dough stick 
to her fingers, so that she became as ugly as before. 

The loaf, which was a very little one, was brought to the King’s 
son, who ate it with pleasure. But in cutting it he found the ring 
of the Princess, and declared to his parents that he would marry 
the girl whom that ring fitted. 

So the King made a proclamation through his whole kingdom, 
and ladies came from afar to lay claim to the honour. But the 
ring was so tiny that even those who had the smallest hands could 
only get it on their little fingers. In a short time all the maidens 
of the kingdom, including the peasant girls, had tried on the ring, 
and the King was just about to announce that their efforts had 
been in vain, when the Prince observed that he bad not yet seen 
the shepherdess. 

They sent to fetch her, and she arrived covered with rags, but 
with her hands cleaner than usual, so that she could easily slip on 
the ring. The King’s son declared that he would fulfil his promise, 
and when his parents mildly remarked that the girl was only a 
keeper of sheep, and a very ugly one too, the maiden boldly said 
that she was born a princess, and that, if they would only give her 
some water and leave her alone in a room for a few minutes, she 
would show that she could look as well as anyone in fine clothes. 

They did what she asked, and when she entered in a magnificent 
dress, she looked so beautiful that all saw she must be a princess in 
disguise. The King’s son recognised the charming damsel of whom 
he had once caught a glimpse, and, flinging himself at her feet, 
asked if she would marry him. The Princess then told her story, 
and said that it would be necessary to send an ambassador to her 
father to ask his consent and to invite him to the wedding. 

The Princess’s father, who had never ceased to repent his 
harsliness towards his daughter, had sought her through the land, 
but as no one could tell him anything of her, he supposed her 
dead. Therefore it was with great joy he heard that she was living 
and that a king’s son asked her in marriage, and he quitted 
his kingdom with his elder daughter so as to be present at the 
ceremony. 

By the orders of the bride, they only served her father at the 
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wedding breakfast bread without salt, and meat without seasoning. 
Seeing him make faces, and eat very little, his daughter, who sat 
beside him, inquired if his dinner was not to his taste. 

* No,’ he replied, * the dishes are earefolly cooked and sent up, 
but they are all so dreadfully tasteless.’ 

* Did not I tell you, my father, that salt was the best thing in 
life ? And yet, when I compared you to salt, to show how much I 
loved you, you thought slightingly of me and you chased me from 
your presence.’ 

The King embraced his daughter, and allowed that he had been 
wrong to misinterpret her words. Then, for the rest of the wedding 
feast they gave him, bread made vidth salt, and dishes with season* 
ing, and he said they were the very best he had ever eaten. 

S6ballot. 
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T hebe was once upon a time a poor woman who would have 
given all she possessed for a child, but she hadn’t one. 

Now it happened one day that her husband went to the wood to 
collect brushwood, and when he had brought it home, he discovered 
a pretty little snake among the twigs. 

When Sabatella, for that was the name of the peasant’s wife, 
saw the little beast, she sighed deeply and said, ‘ Even the snakes 
have their brood; I alone am unfortunate and have no children.’ 
No sooner had she said these words than, to her intense surprise, 
the little snake looked up into her face and spoke: ‘ Since you have 
no children, be a mother to me instead, and I promise you will 
never repent it, for I wUl love you as if I were your own son.’ 

At first Sabatella was firightened to death at hearing a snake 
speak, but plucking up her courage, she replied, ‘ If it weren’t for 
any other reason than your kindly thought, I would agree to what 
you say, and I will love you and look after you like a mother.’ 

So she gave the snake a little hole in the house for its bed, fed 
it with all the nicest food she could think of, and seemed as if she 
never could show it enough kindness. Day by day it grew bigger 
and fatter, and at last one morning it said to Oola-Mattheo, the 
peasant, whom it always regarded as its father, * Dear papa, I am 
now of a suitable age and wish to marry.* 

‘I’m quite agreeable,’ answered Mattheo, ‘ and I’ll do my best 
to find another snake like yourself and arrange a match between 
you.* 

‘ Why, if you do that,’ replied the snake, ‘ we shall be no better 
than the vipers and reptiles, and that’s not what I want at all. No; 
rd much prefer to marry the King’s daughter; therefore I pray 
you go without farther delay, and demand an audience of the King, 
and tell him a snake wishes to marry his daughter.’ 
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Cola-Mattheo, who was rather a simpleton, went as he was 
iesired to the King, and having obtained an audience, he said, 
'Your Majesty, I have often heard that people lose nothing by 
asking, so I have come to inform you that a snake wants to marry 
your daughter, and I’d be glad to know if you are willing to mate a 
dove with a serpent ? * 

The King, who saw at once that the man was a fool, said, in 
order to get quit of him, ‘ Go home and tell your Mend the snake 
that if he can turn this palace into ivory, inlaid with gold and silver, 
before to-morrow at noon, I will let him marry my daughter.’ And 
with a hearty laugh he dismissed the peasant. 

When Cola-Mattheo brought this answer back to the snake, the 
little creature didn’t seem the least put out, but said, ‘ To-morrow 
morning, before sunrise, you must go to the wood and gather a 
bunch of green herbs, and then rub the threshold of the palace 
with them, and you’ll see what will happen,’ 

Cola-Mattheo, who was, as I have said before, a great simpleton, 
made no reply; but before sunrise next morning he went to the 
wood and gathered a bunch of St. John’s Wort, and rosemary, and 
suchlike herbs, and rubbed them, as he had been told, on the floor 
of the palace. Hardly had he done so than the walls immediately 
turned into ivory, so richly inlaid with gold and silver that they 
dazzled the eyes of all beholders. The King, when he rose and 
saw the miracle that had been performed, was beside himself with 
amazement, and didn’t know what in the world he was to do. 

But when Cola-Mattheo came next day, and, in the name of the 
snake, demanded the hand of the Princess, the King replied, ‘ Don’t 
be in such a hurry; if the snake reaUy wants to marry my daughter, 
he must do some more things first, and one of these is to turn aU 
the paths and walls of my garden into pure gold before noon 
to-morrow.’ 

When the snake was told of this new condition, he replied, ‘ To¬ 
morrow morning, early, you must go and collect all the odds and 
ends of rubbish you can find in the streets, and then take them 
and throw them on the paths and walls of the garden, and you’ll 
see then if we won’t be more than a match for the old Elng.’ 

So Cola-Mattheo rose at cock-crow, took a large basket under 
bis arm, and carefully collected all the broken jhagments of pots and 
pans, and jugs and lamps, and other trash of that sort. No sooner 
had he scattered them over the paths and walls of the King ’s 
garden than they became one blaze of glittering gold, so that 
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everyone’s eyes were dazzled with the brilliancy, and everyone’s soul 
was filled with wonder. The King, too, was amazed at the sight, but 
still he couldn’t make up his mind to part with his daughter, so 
when Cola-Mattheo came to remind him of his promise he replied, 
* I have still a third demand to make. If the snake can turn all the 
trees and finiit of my garden into precious stones, then I promise 
him my daughter in marriage.’ 

When the peasant informed the snake what the King had said, 
he replied, ‘ To-morrow morning, early, you must go to the market 
and buy all the finiit you see there^ and then sow all the stones and 
seeds in the palace garden, and, if I’m not mistaken, the King wiU 
be satisfied with the result.’ 

Cola-Mattheo rose at dawn, and taking a basket on his arm, 
he went to the market, and bought aU the pomegranates, apricots, 
cherries, and other fruit he could find there, and sowed the seeds 
and stones in the palace garden. In one moment, the trees were 
all ablaze with rubies, emeralds, diamonds, and every other precious 
stone you can think of. 

This time the King felt obliged to keep his promise, and calling 
his daughter to him, he said, ‘ My dear Grrannonia,’ for that was the 
Princess’s name, ‘more as a joke than anything else, I demanded 
what seemed to me impossibilities from your bridegroom, but now 
that he has done aU I required, I am bound to stick to my part of 
the bargain. Be a good child, and as you love me, do not force me 
to break my word, but give yotirself up with as good grace as you 
can to a most unhappy fate.’ 

* Do with me what you like, my lord and father, for your will 
is my law,’ answered Grannonia, 

When the King heard this, he told Cola-Mattheo to bring the 
snake to the palace, and said that he was prepared to receive the 
creature as his son-in-law. 

The snake arrived at court in a carriage made of gold and 
drawn by six white elephants; but wherever it appeared on the 
way, the people fled in terror at the sight of the fearful reptile. 

When the snake reached the palace, all the courtiers shook and 
trembled with fear down to the very scullion, and the King and 
Queen were in such a state of nervous collapse that they hid 
themselves in a far-away turret. Grannonia alone kept her presence 
of mind, and although both her father and mother implored her to 
fly for her life, she wouldn’t move a step, saying, ‘ I’m certainly not 
going to fly from the man you have chosen for my husband.’ 
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As soon as the snake saw Grannonia, it wound its tail round her 
and kissed her. Then, leading her into a room, it shut the door, 



and throwing off its skin, it changed into a beautiful young man with 
golden locks, and flashing eyes, who embraced Grannonia tenderly, 
and said all of pretty things to her. 
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When the King saw the snake shut itself into a room with his 
daughter, he said to his wife, * Heaven be merciful to our child, for I 
fear it is all over with her now. This cursed snake has most likely 
swallowed her up.* Then they put their eyes to the keyhole to see 
what had happened. 

Their amazement knew no bounds when they saw a beautiful 
youth standing before their daughter with the snake’s skin lying on 
the floor beside him. In their excitement they burst open the door, 
and seizing the skin they threw it into the fire. But no sooner had 
they done this than the young man called out, ‘Oh, wretched 
people ! what have you done ? ’ and before they had time to look 
round he had changed himself into a dove, and dashing against the 
window he broke a pane of glass, and flew away from their sight. 

But Grannonia, who in one and the same moment saw herself 
merry and sad, cheerful and despairing, rich and beggared, com¬ 
plained bitterly over this robbery of her happiness, this poisoning of 
her cup of joy, this unlucky stroke of fortune, and laid all the blame 
on her parents, though they assured her that they had meant no 
harm. But the Princess refused to be comforted, and at night, when 
all the inhabitants of the palace were asleep, she stole out by a 
back door, disguised as a peasant woman, detennined to seek for 
her lost happiness tiK she found it. When she got to the outskirts 
of the town, led by the light of the moon, she met a fox, who offered 
to accompany her, an offer which Grannonia gladly accepted, saying 
‘ You are most heartily welcome, for I don’t know my way at all 
about the neighbourhood.’ 

So they went on their way together, and came at last to a wood, 
where, being tired with walking, they paused to rest under the shade 
of a tree, where a spring of water sported with the tender grass, 
refreshing it with its crystal spray. 

They laid themselves down on the green carpet and soon fell 
fast asleep, and did not waken again till the sun was high in the 
heavens. They rose up and stood for some time listening to the 
birds singing, because Grannonia delighted in their songs. 

When the fox perceived this, he said: * If you only understood, 
as I do, what these little birds are saying, your pleasure would be 
even greater.’ 

Provoked by his words—for we all know that curiosity is as 
deeply inborn in every woman as even the love of talking—Gran- 
nonia implored the fox to tell her what the birds had said. 

At first the wily fox refused to tell her what he had gathered 
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from the conversation of the birds, but at last he gave way to her 
entreaties, and told her that they had spoken of the misfortunes of 
a beautiful young Prince, whom a wicked enchantress had turned 
into a snake for the period of seven years. At the end of this time 
he had fallen in love with a charming Princess, but that when he 
had shut himself up into a room with her, and had thrown off his 
snake’s skin, her parents had forced their way into the room and 
had burnt the skin, whereupon the Prince, changed into the likeness 
of a dove, had broken a pane of glass in trying to fly out of the 
window, and had wounded himself so badly that the doctors despaired 
of his life. 

Grannonia, when she learnt that they were talking of her lover, 
asked at once whose son he was, and if there was any hope of his 
recovery; to which the fox made answer that the birds had said he 
was the son of the King of Vallone Grosso, and that the only thing 
that could cure him was to rub the wounds on his head with the 
blood of the very birds who had told the tale. 

Then Grannonia knelt down before the fox, and begged him in 
her sweetest way to catch the birds for her and procure their bloodj 
promising at the same time to reward hiTn richly. 

‘ All right,’ said the fox, ‘ only don’t be in such a hurry; let’s 
wait till night, when the little birds have gone to roost, then I’ll 
climb up and catch them all for you.’ 

So they passed the day, talking now of the beauty of the Prince^ 
now of the father of the Princess, and then of the misfortune that 
had happened. At last the night arrived, and all the little birds 
were asleep high up on the branches of a big tree. The fox climbed 
up stealthily and caught the little creatures with his paws one after 
the other; and when he had killed them all he put their blood into 
' a little bottle which he wore at his side, and returned with it to 
Grannonia, who was beside herself with joy at the result of the 
fox’s raid. But the fox said, ‘ My dear daughter, your joy is in vain, 
because, let me teU you, this blood is of no earthly use to you unless 
you add some of mine to it,* and with these words he took to his heels. 

Grannonia, who saw her hopes dashed to the ground in this 
cruel way, had recourse to flattery and cunning, weapons which 
have often stood the sex in good stead, and called out after the fox, 

* Father Fox, you would be quite right to save your skin, if, in the 
first place, I didn’t feel I owed so much to you, and if, in the second, 
* there weren’t other foxes in the world; but as you knowhow grate¬ 
ful I feel to you, and as there are heaps of other foxes about, you 
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can trust yourself to me. Don’t behave like the cow that kicks the 
pail over after it has filled it with milk, but continue your journey 
with me, and when we get to the capital you can sell me to the 
King as a servant girl.’ 

It never entered the fox’s head that even foxes can be outwitted, 
so after a bit he consented to go with her; but he hadn’t gone far 
before the cunning girl seized a stick, and gave him such a blow 
with it on the head, that he dropped down dead on the spot. Then 
Grannonia took some of his blood and poured it into her little bottle, 
and went on her way as fast as she could to Vallone Grosso. 

When she arrived there she went straight to the Koyal palace, 
and let the King be told she had come to cure the young Prince. 

The King commanded her to be brought before him at once, 
and was much astonished when he saw that it was a girl who under¬ 
took to do what all the cleverest doctors of his kingdom had‘failed 
in. As an attempt hurts no one, he wiUingly consented that she 
should do what she could. 

‘ All I ask,’ said Grannonia, ‘ is that, should I succeed in what 
you desire, you will give me your son in marriage.’ 

The King, who had given up all hopes of his son’s recovery, 
replied : * Only restore him to life and health and he shah, be yours. 
It is only fair to give her a husband who gives me a son.’ 

And so they went into the Prince’s room. The moment Gran¬ 
nonia had rubbed the blood on his wounds the illness left him, and 
he was as sound and well as ever. When the Eling saw his son 
thus marvellously restored to life and health, he turned to him and 
said; ‘ My dear son, I thought of you as dead, and now, to my 
great joy and amazement, you are alive again. I promised this 
young woman that if she should cure you, to bestow your hand 
and heart on her, and seeing that Heaven has been gracious, you 
must ftilfil the promise I made her; for gratitude alone forces me 
to pay this debt,’ 

But the Prince answered; * My lord and father, I would that 
my will were as free as my love for you is great. But as I have 
plighted my word to another maiden, you will see yourself, and so 
will this young woman, that I cannot go back horn my word, and 
be feithless to her whom I love.’ 

When Grannonia heard these words, and saw how deeply rooted 
the Prince’s love for her was, she felt very happy, and blushing 
rosy red, she said: ‘ But should I get the other lady to give up her 
rights, would you then consent to marry me ? ’ 
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* Far be it from me,’ replied the Prince, ‘ to banish the beautiful 
picture of my love from' my heart. Whatever she may say, my 
heart and desire will remain the same, and though I were to lose 
my life for it, I couldn’t consent to this exchange.’ 

Grannonia could keep silence no longer, and throwing off her 
peasant’s disg^se, she discovered herself to the Prince, who was 
nearly beside himself with joy when he recognised his fair lady-love. 
He then told his father at once who she was, and what she had 
done and suffered for his sake. 

Then they invited the King and Queen of Starza-Longa to their 
Court, and had a great wedding feast, and proved once more that 
there is no better seasoning for the joys of true love than a few 
pangs of grief. 
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O KCE upon a time there lived a man called Simon, who was very 
rich, but at the same time as stingy and miserly as he could 
be. He had a housekeeper called Nina, a clever capable woman, 
and as she did her work carefully and conscientiously, her master 
had the greatest respect for her. 

In his young days Simon had been one of the gayest and most 
active youths of the neighbourhood, but as he grew old and stiff he 
found it very difficult to walk, and his faithful servant urged hiTu 
to get a horse so as to save his poor old bones. At last Simon gave 
way to the request and persuasive eloquence of his housekeeper, and 
betook himself one day to the market where he had seen a mule, 
which he thought would just suit him, and which he bought for 
seven gold pieces. 

Now it happened that there were three merry rascals hanging 
about the market-place, who much preferred living on other peo¬ 
ple’s goods to working for their own living. As soon as they saw 
that Simon had bought a mule, one of them said to his two boon 
companions, ‘ My Mends, this mule must be ours before we are 
many hours older.* 

* But how shall we manage it,* asked one of them. 

'*"We must all three station ourselves at different intervalt. along 
the old man's homeward way, and must each in his turn declare 
that the mule he has bought is a donkey. If we only sti«k to it 
you’ll see the mule will soon be ours,' This proposal quite satisfied 
the others, and they all separated as they had agreed. 

Now when Simon came by, the first rogue said to him, * aod 
bless you, my fine gentleman.' 

‘ Thanks for your courtesy,’ replied Simon. 

‘mere have you been ? ’ asked the thief. 

‘ To the market,' was the reply. 
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•And what did yon bny there ? ’ continned the rogne. 

‘ This mule.’ 

‘ Which mule ? ’ 

* The one I’m sitting upon, to be sure, replied Simon. 

* Are you in earnest, or only joking? ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Because it seems to me you’ve got hold of a donkey, and not of 
a mule.’ 

* A donkey ? Eubbish i ’ screamed Simon, and without another 



word he rode on his way. i^feer a few hundred yards he met the 
second confederate, who addressed him, ‘ Good day, dear sir, where 
are you coming from ? ' 

‘From the market,’ answered Simon. 

‘ Did things go pretty cheap ? ’ asked the other. 

‘ I should just think so,’ said Simon. 

‘ And did you make any good bargain yourself? ’ 

‘ I bought this mule on ^which you see me.’ 

‘ Is it possible that you ^-^fllly bought that beast for a mule ? ’ 

* "^hy oertainly.’ 
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‘ But, good heavens, it’s nothing but a donhey I' 

< A donkey I ’ repeated Simon, * you don’t mean to say so; if a 
single other person tells me that, I’ll make him a present of the 
wretched animal.’ 

With these words he continued his way, and very soon met the 
third luxave, who said to him, ‘ God bless you, sir; are you by any 
chance coming from the market ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I am,’ replied Simon. 

* And what bargain did you drive there ? ’ asked the cunning 
fellow. 

' I bought this mule on which I ar riding.’ 

‘ A mule 1 Are you speaking seriot^sly, or do you wish to make 
a fool of me ? ’ ' 

‘ I’m speaking in sober earnest,’ saic Simon; ‘ it wouldn’t occur 
to me to make a joke of it.’ 

‘ Oh, my poor friend,’ cried the rasc^i'l^ ^ don’t you see that is a 
donkey and not a mule ? you have been taken in by some wretched 
cheats.’ 


, ‘You are the third person in the last’ two hours who has told me 
the same thing,’ said Simon, ‘ but I co^^l<^’t believe it,* and dis¬ 
mounting from the mule he spoke : ‘ Ke^P the animal, I make you 
a present of it.’ The rascal took the b^ *^®t, thanked liim kindly, 
and rode on to join his comrades, Simon continued hds 

journey on foot. I 

As soon as the old man got home, he fold his housekeeper that 
he had bought a beast under the belief thi f^-t it was a mule, but that 
it had turned out to be a donkey—at leae^t, so ho had been assured 
by several people he had met on the roa-that in disgust he 
had at last given it ,away. i 

‘ Oh, you simpleton I ’ cried Nina; r didn’t you see that they 
were only playing you a trick ? Beallyi I thotight you’d have had 
more gumption than that; they wouldiJ’t have taken me in in that 
way.’ t 

‘ Never miad,* replied Simon, ‘ I’ll pA ay them one worth two of 
that; for depend upon it they wont be Icontented with having got 
the donkey out of me, but they’ll try 'B)y some now dodgo to get 
something more, or I’m much mistakon.i' 

Now there lived in the village nofi far from Simon’s house, 
a peas^t who had two goats, so alilce irp every respect that it was 
impossible to distinguish one from tb ^ther« Simon bought them 


'far from Simon’s house, 
f every respect that it was 
)ther* Simon bought them 


both, paid as small a price as he ooufd for themt and leading them 
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home with him, he told Nina to prepare a good meal, as he was 
going to invite some Mends to dinner. He ordered her to roast 
some veal, and to boil a pair of chickens, and gave her some herbs 
to make a good savoury, and told her to bake the best tart she conld 
make. Then he took one of the goats and tied it to a post in the 
courtyard, and gave it some grass to eat; but he bound a cord 
round the neck of the other goat and led it to the market. 

Hardly had he arrived there, than the three gentlemen who had 
got his mulepereeived him, and coming up to him said: ‘ Welcome, 
Mr. Simon, what brings you here; are you on the look out for a 
bargain ? ’ 

‘ I’ve come to get some provisions,* he answered, ‘ because some 
Mends are coming to dine with me to-day, and it would give me 
much pleasure if you were to honour me with your company 
also.’ 

The accomplices willingly accepted this invitation; and after 
Simon had made all his purchases, he tied them on to the goat’s 
back, and said to it, in the presence of the three cheats, ‘ Gro home now, 
and teU Nina to roast the veal, and boil the chickens, and tell her 
to prepare a savoury with herbs, and to bake the best tart she can 
m^e. Have you followed me ? Then go, and Heaven’s blessing 
go with you.’ 

As soon as it felt itself free, the laden goat trotted off as 
quickly as it could, and to this day nobody knows what became of 
it. But Simon, after wandering about the market for some time 
with his three Mends and some others he had picked up, returned 
home to his house. 

When he and his guests entered the courtyard, they noticed the 
goat tied to the post quietly chewing the cud. They were not a 
little astonished at this, for of course they thought it was the same 
goat that Bimon had sent home laden with provisions. As soon as 
they reached the house Mr. Simon said to his housekeeper, ‘ Well, 
Nina, have you done what I told the goat to tell you to do ? ’ The 
artful woman, who at once understood her master, answered, 

‘ Certainly I have. The veal is roasted, and the chickens boiled.’ 

‘That’s all right,* said Simon. 

When the three rogues saw the cooked meats, and the tart in the 
oven, and heard Nina’s words, they were nearly beside themselves 
with amazement, and began to consult at once how they were to 
get the goat into their own possession. At last, towards the end of 
the meal, having sought in vain for some cunning dodge to get the 
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goat away from Mr. Simon, one of them said to him, ‘ My worthy 
host, you must sell your goat to us.’ 

Simon replied that he was most unwilling to part with the 
creature, as no amount of money would make up to him for its loss; 
still, if they were quite set on it, he would let them have the goat for 
fifty gold pieces. 

The knaves, who thought they were doing a capital piece of busi¬ 
ness, paid down the fifty gold pieces at once, and left the house 
quite happily, leading the goat with them. When they got home 
they said to their wives, * You needn’t begin to cook the dinner 
to-morrow till we send the provisions home.’ 

The following day they went to the market and bought chickens 
and other eatables, and after they had packed them on the back of 
the goat (which they had brought with them), they told it all the 
dishes they wished their wives to prepare. As soon as the goat 
felt itself free, it ran as quickly as it could, and was very soon lost 
to sight, and, as far as I know, was never heard of again. 

"When the dinner hour approached all three went home and 
asked their wives if the goat had returned with the necessary pro¬ 
visions, and had told them what they wished prepared for their 
meal. 

' Oh, you fools and blockheads I ’ cried their wives, ‘ how could 
you ever believe for a moment that a goat would do the work of a 
servant-maid ? You have been finely deceived for once in a way. 
Of course, if you are always taking in other people, your turn to be 
taken in comes too, and this time you’ve been made to look pretty 
foolish.’ 

When the three comrades saw that Mr. Simon had got the 
better of them, and done them out of fifty gold pieces, they flew into 
such a rage that they made up their minds to kill him, and, seizing 
their weapons for this purpose, went to his house. 

But the sly old man, who was terrified for his life that the 
three rogues might do him some harm, was on his guard, and said 
to his housekeeper, ‘ Nina, take this bladder, which is filled with 
blood, and hide it under your cloak; then when these thieves come 
I’ll lay all the blame on you, and will pretend to be so angry with 
you that I will run at you with my knife, and pierce the bladder 
with it; then you must fall on the ground as if you were dead, and 
leave the rest to me.’ 

Hardly had Simon said these words when the three rogues 
appeared and fell on him to kill him* 
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‘ My Mends,’ called out Simon to them, * what do you accuse 
me of? I am in no way to blame ; perhaps my housekeeper has 
done you some injury of which I know nothing.’ And with these 
words, he turned on Nina with his knife, and stuck it right into 
her, so that he pierced the bladder filled with blood. Instantly the 
housekeeper feU down as if she were dead, and the blood streamed 
all over the ground. 

Simon then pretended to be seized with remorse at the sight of 
this dreadful catastrophe, and cried out in a loud voice, ‘ Unhappy 
wretch that I am! What have I done ? Like a l bave 

killed the woman who is the prop and stay of my old age. How 
could I ever go on living without her ? ’ Then he seized a pipe, and 
when he had blown into it for some time Nina sprang up alive and 
well. 

The rogues were more amazed than ever; they forgot their anger, 
and buying the pipe for two hundred gold pieces, they went ioy- 
fully home. 

Not long after this one of them quarrelled with his wife, and in 
his rage he thrust his knife into her breast sc that she feU dead on 
the ground. Then he took Simon’s pipe and blew into it with all 
his might, in the hopes of calling his wife back to life. But he 
blew in vain, for the poor soul was as dead as a door-naiL 

When one of his comrades heard what had happened, he said, 
* You blockhead, you can’t have done it properly; just let me have a 
try,’ and with these words he seized his wife by the roots of her 
hair, cut her throat with a razor, and then took the pipe and blew 
into ifc with all his might but he couldn’t bring her back to life. 
The same thing happened to the third rogue, so that they were now 
all three without wives. 

Full of wrath they ran to Simon’s house, and, reftising to listen 
to a word of explanation or excuse, they seized the old man and 
put him into a sack, meaning to drown him in the neighbouring 
river. On their way there, however, a sudden noise threw them 
into such a panic that they dropped the sack with Simon in it and 
ran for their lives. 

Soon after this a shepherd happened to pass by with his flock, 
and while he was slowly following the sheep, who paused here and 
there by the wayside to browse on the tender grass, he heard a 
pitiful voice wailing, ‘ They insist on my taking her, and I don’t 
want her, for I am too old, and I reaUy can’t have her.’ The 
shepherd was much startled, for he couldn’t make out where these 
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words, which were repeated more than once, came from, and looked 
about to the right and left; at last he perceived the sack in 
which Simon was hidden, and going up to it he opened it and dis¬ 
covered Simon repeating his dismal complaint. The shepherd asked 
hiTn why he had been left there tied^up in a sack. 

Simon replied that the king of the country Lad insisted on 



giving him one of his daughters as a wife, but that he had refused the 
honour because he was too old and too frail. The simple-minded 
shepherd, who believed his story implicitly, asked him, ‘ Do you 
think the king of the country would give his daughter to me ? * 

* Yes, certainly, I know he would,’ answered Simon, * if you were 
tied up in this sack instead of me,’ Then getting out of the sack, 
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ae tied the confiding shepherd up in it instead, and at his request 
fastened it securely and drove the sheep on himself. 

An hour had scarcely passed when the three rogues returned 
to the place where they had left Simon in the sack, and without 
opening it, one of them seizedJLt and threw it into the river. And 
so the poor shepherd was drowned instead of Mr. Simon I 

The three rogues, having wreaked their vengeance, set out for 
home. On their way they noticed a fiock of ^eep grazing not 
far from the road. They longed to steal a few of the lambs, and 
approached the flock, ard were more than startled to recognise 
Mr. Simon, whom they had drowned in the river, as the shepherd 
who was looking after the sheep. They asked him how he had 
managed to get out of the river, to which he replied : 

‘ Get along with you—you are no better than silly donkeys 
without any sense; if you had only drowned me in deeper water I 
would have returned with three times as many sheep.* 

When the three rogues heard this, they said to him: * Oh, dear 

Mr. Simon, do us the favour to tie us up in sacks and throw us 
into the river that we may give up our thieving ways and become 
the owners of flocks.’ 

‘ I am ready,* answered Simon, ‘ to do what you please ; there’s 
nothing in the world I wouldn’t do for you.’ 

So he took three strong sacks and put a man in each of them, 
and fastened them up so tightly that they couldn’t get out, and 
then he threw them all into the river; and that was the end of the 
three rogues. But Mr. Simon returned home to his faithful Nina 
rich in flocks and gold, and lived for many a year in health and 
happiness. 
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KING KOJATA 

(FROM THE RUSSIAN) 

T hebe was once upon a time a king called Kojata, whose beard 
was so long that it reached below his Imees. Three years had 
passed since his marriage, and he lived very happily with his wife, 
but Heaven granted him no heir, which grieved the King greatly. 
One day he set forth from his capital, in order to make a journey 
through his kingdom. He travelled for nearly a year through the 
different parts of his territory, and then, having seen all there was 
to be seen, he set forth on his homeward way. As the day was 
very hot and sultry he commanded his servants to pitch tents in 
the open held, and there await the cool of the evening. Suddenly 
a frightful thirst seized the King, and as he saw no water near, he 
mounted his horse, and rode through the neighbourhood looking 
for a spring. Before long he came to a well filled to the brim with 
water dear as crystal, and on the bosom of which a golden jug was 
floating. King Kojata at once tried to seize the vessel, but' though 
he endeavoured to grasp it with his right hand, and then with his 
left, the wretched thing always eluded his efforts and refused to let 
itself be caught. First with one hand, and then with two, did 
the King try to seize it, but like a fish the goblet always slipped 
through his fingers and bobbed to the ground only to reappear at 
some other place, and mock the King. 

‘ Plague on you 1 * said King Kojata. ^ I can quench my thirst 
without you,’ and bending over the well he lapped up the water so 
greedily that he plunged his face, beard and aB, right into the 
crptal mirror. But when he had satisfied his thirst, and wished to 
mse hirnself up, he couldn’t lift his head, because someone held 
beard fast in the water. ‘ Who’s there ? let me go 1 ’ cried King 
Kojata, but there was no answer; only an awful face looked up 
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om the bottom of the well with two great green eyes, glowing like 
emeralds, and a wide month reaching from ear to ear showing two 
rows of gleaming white teeth, and the King’s beard was held, not by 
mortal hands, but by two claws. At last a hoarse voice sounded 
from the depths. ‘ Tour trouble is all in vain, King Kojata; I 
■^ill only let you go on condition that you give me something 



you know nothing about, and which you will find on your return 
home.’ 

The King didn’t pause to ponder long, * for what,’ thought he, 
‘ could be in my palace without my knowing about it—the thing is 
absurd; ’ so he answered quickly : 

‘ Yes, I promis^ that you shall have it,’ 
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The voice replied, Very well; but it will go ill with you if you 
fail to keep your promise.’ Then the claws relaxed their hold, 
and the face disappeared in the depths. The King drew his chin 
out of the water, and shook himself hke a dog; then he mounted 
his horse and rode thoughtfully home with his retinue. When 
they approached the capital, all the people came out to meet 
them with great joy and acclamation, and when the King reached 
his palace the Queen met him on the threshold; beside her stood 
the Prime Minister, holding a little cradle in his hands, in which lay 
a new-born child as beautihil as the day. Then the whole thing 
dawned on the King, and groaning deeply he muttered to himself, 
* So this is what I did not know about,’ and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. All the courtiers standing round were much amazed at 
the King’s grief, but no one dared to ask him the cause of it. He 
took the child in his arms and kissed it tenderly; then laying it in 
its cradle, he determined to control his emotion and began to reign 
again as before. 

The secret of the King remained a secret, though his grave, care- 
escaped no one’s notice. In the constant dread 
that his chila be taken from him, poor Kojata knew no rest 

night or day. Bpwever, time went on and nothing happened. 
Days and months a^d years passed, and the Prince grew up into a 
beautiful youth, anc at last the King himself forgot all about the 
incident that had h^pened so long ago. 

One day the Pri^^m||^ut hunting, and going in pursuit of a 
wild boar he soon^lIPWIItother huntsmen, and found himself 
quite alone in the middle of wood. The trees grew so thick 
and near together that it wlig-h^ost impossible to see through 
them, only straight in front of ffl^ay a little patch of meadowland, 
overgrown with thistles and raMfcp^eeds, in the centre of which a 
leafy lime tree reared itself. Sud|||Jy a rustling sound was heard 
in the hollow of the tree, and an ex^brdinary old man with green 
eyes and chin crept out of it. 

. * A fine day, Prince Milan,’ he said^ou’ve kept me waiting a 
good number of years; it was high tim®r you to come and pay 
me a visit.* 

‘ ”^0 are you, in the name of wcMer ?' demanded the 
astonished Prince. 

* You’]! find out soon enough, but in the »antime do as I bid 
you. Greet your father King Kojata from m%ind don’t forget to 
remind him of his debt; the time has long^ssed since it was 
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due, but now be will bave to pay it. Farewell for tbe present; 
shall meet again.’ 

Witb these words the old man disappeared into the tree, and 
the Prince returned home rather startled, and told his ifether all 
that he had seen and heard. 

The King grew as white as a sheet when he heard the Prince’s 
story, and said, ‘ Woe is me, my son I The time has come when we 
must part,’ and with a heavy heart he told the Prince what had 
happened at the time of his birth. 

‘ Don’t worry or distress yourself, dear father,’ answered Prince 
Milan. ‘ Things are never as bad as they look. Only give me a 
horse for my journey, and I wager you’ll soon see me back 
again.’ 

The King gave him a beautifol charger, with golden stirrups, 
and a sword. The Queen hung a little cross round his neck, and 
after much weeping and lamentation the Prince bade them all 
farewell and set forth on his journey. 

He rode straight on for two days, and on the third he came to a 
lake as smooth as glass and as clear as crystal. Not a breath of 
wind moved, not a leaf stirred, all was silent as the grave, only on 
the stiU bosom of the lake thirty ducks, with brilliant plumage, swam 
about in the water. Not far from the shore Prince Milan noticed 
thirty little white garments lying on the grass, and dismounting 
from his horse, he crept down under the high bulrushes, took one 
of the garments and hid himself with it behind the bushes which 
grew round the lake. ■ The ducks swam about all over the place, 
dived down into the depths and rose again and glided through the 
waves. At last, tired of disporting themselves, they swam to the 
shore, and twenty-nine of them put on their little white garments 
and instantly turned into so many beautiful maidens. Then they 
finished dressing and disappeared. Only the thirtieth little duck 
couldn’t come to the land; it swam about close to the shore, and, 
giving out a piercing cry, it stretched its neck up timidly, gazed 
wildly around, and then dived under again. Prince Milan’s heart 
was so moved with pity for the poor little creature that he came 
out from behind the bulrushes, to see if he could be of any help. 
As soon as the duck perceived him, it cried in a human voice, * Oh, 
dear Prince Milan, for the love of Heaven give me back my gar¬ 
ment, and I will be so grateful to you.’ The Prince laid the little 
garment on the bank beside her, and stepped back into the bushes. 
In a few seconds a beautiful girl in a white robe stood before him. 
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SO and sweet and young that no pen could describe her. She 
gave the Pnnce her hand and spohe. 

‘Many thanks, Prince Milan, for your courtesy. I am the 
daughter of a wicked magician, and my name is Hyacinthia. My 
father has thirty young daughters, and is a mighty ruler in the 



underworld, with many castles and great riches. He has been ex 
pecting you for ages, but you need have no fear if you will only 
follow my advice. As soon as you come into the presence of my 
father, throw yourself at once on the ground and approach him on 
your knees. Don’t mind if he stamps furiously with his feet and 
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curses and swears. I’ll attend to the rest, and in the meantime 
we had better be off.’ 

With these words the beautiful Hyacinthia stamped on the 
ground with her little foot, and the earth opened and they both 
sank down into fehe lower world. 

The palace of the Magician was all hewn out of a single car¬ 
buncle, lighting up the whole surrounding region, and Prince Milan 
walked into it gaily. 

The Magician sat on a throne, a sparkling crown on his head; 
his eyes blazed like a green fire, and instead of hands he had claws. 
As soon as Prince Milan entered he flung himself on his knees. 
The Magician stamped loudly with his feet, glared frightfully out 
of his green eyes, and cursed so loudly that the whole under¬ 
world shook. But the Prince, mindful of the counsel he had been 
given, wasn’t the least afraid, and approached the throne still on 
his knees. At last the Magician laughed aloud and said, ‘ You 
rogue, you have been well advised to make me laugh; I won’t 
be your enemy any more. Welcome to the underworld I All the 
same, for your delay in coming here, we must demand three ser¬ 
vices firom you. For to-day you may go, but to-morrow I shall 
have something more to say to you.’ 

Then two servants led Prince Milan to a heautifol apartment, 
and he lay down fearlessly on the soft bed that had been prepared 
for him, and was soon fast asleep. 

Early the next morning the Magician sent for him, and said, 

‘ Let’s see now what you’ve learnt. In the first place you must 
build me a palace to-night, the roof of purest gold, the walls of mar¬ 
ble, and the windows of crystal; all round you must lay out a 
beautiful garden, with fishponds and artistic waterfalls. If you do 
•all this, I win reward you richly; but if you don’t, you shall lose 
your head.’ 

‘ Oh, you wicked monster ! ’ thought Prince Milan, * you might 
as well have put me to death at once.’ Sadly he returned to his 
room, and with bent head sat brooding over his cruel fate till even¬ 
ing. When it grew dark, a little bee flew by, and knocking at the 
window, it said, * Open, and let me in.’ 

opened the window quickly, and as soon as the bee had 
entered, it changed into the beautiful Hyacinthia. 

* G-ood evening, Prince Milan. Why are you so sad ? ’ 

< How can I help being sad ? Yonor father threatens me with 
death, and I see myself already without a head.’ 
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‘ And what have you made up your mind to do ? ’ 

‘ There’s nothing to be done, and after all I suppose one can 
only die once.’ 

‘ Now, don’t be so foolish, my dear Prince; but keep up your 
spirits, for there is no need to despair. Go to bed, and when you 
wake up to-morrow morning the palace will be finished. Then you 
must go aU round it, giving a tap here and there on the walls to 
look as if you had just finished it.’ 

And so it aH turned out just as she had said. As soon as it was 
dayhght Prince Milan stepped out of his room, and found a palace 
which was quite a work of art down to the very smallest detail. 
The Magician himself was not a little astonished at its beauty, and 
could hardly believe his eyes. 

‘WeU, you certainly are a splendid workman,’ he said to the 
Prince. ‘ I see you are very clever with your hands, now I must 
see if you are equally accomplished with your head. I have thirty 
daughters in my house, all beautiful princesses. To-morrow I wiQ 
place the whole thirty in a row. You must walk past them three 
times, and the third time you must show me which is my youngest 
daughter Hyacinthia. If you don’t guess rightly, you shall lose 
your head.’ 

‘ This time you’ve made a mistake,’ thought Prince Milan, and 
going to his room he sat down at the window. ‘ Just fancy my not 
recognising the beautiful Hyacinthia I Why, that’s the easiest thing 
in the world.* 

* Not so easy as you think,’ cried the little bee, who was flying 
past. ‘ If I weren’t to help you, you’d never guess. We are thirty 
sisters so exactly alike that our own father can hardly distinguish 
us apart.’ 

‘ Then what am I to do ? ’ asked Prince Milan. 

* Listen,’ answered Hyacinthia, * You will recognise me by a 
tiny fly I shall have on my left cheek, but be careful, for you might 
easily make a mistake.* 

The next day the Magician again commanded Prince Milan to 
be led Wore him. His daughters were all arranged in a straight 
row m fi:ont of ham, dressed exactly alike, and with their eyes bent 
on the ground. 

‘Now, you genius,' said the Magician, ‘look at these beauties 
threetimes, and then tell ns which is the Princess Hyacinthia.’ 

Prmce Milan went past them and looked at them closely. But 
they were aU so precisely alike that they looked like one fece 
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reflected in thirty mirrors, and the fly was nowhere to be seen; the 
second time he passed them he still saw nothmg; but the third 
time he perceived a little fly stealing down one cheek, causing it to 
blush a faint pink. Then the Prince seized the girl’s hand and 
cried out, * This is the Princess Hyacinthia 1 ’ 

* You’re right again,’ said fche Magician in amazement; ‘ but I’ve 
stm another task for you to do. Before this candle, which I shall 
light, burns to the socket, you must have made me a pair of boots 
reaching to my knees. K they aren’t finished in that time, off 
comes your head.’ 

The Prince returned to his room in despair; then the Princess 
Hyacinthia came to him once more changed into the likeness of a 
bee, and asked him, ‘ Why so sad, Prince Milan ? ’ 

‘ How can I help being sad ? Your father has set me this time 
an impossible task. Before a candle which he has lit bums to the 
socket, I am to make a pair of boots. But what does a prince know 
of shoemaking ? If I can’t do it, I lose my head,’ 

‘ And what do you mean to do ? ’ asked Hyacinthia. 

‘Well, what is there to be done? What he demands I can’t 
and won’t do, so he must just make an end of me.’ 

‘ Not so, dearest. I love you dearly, and you shall marry me, 
and I’U either save your life or die with you. We must fly now as 
quickly as we can, for there is no other way of escape.’ 

With these words she breathed on the window, and her breath 
firoze on the pane. Then she led Milan out of the room with her, 
shut the door, and threw the key away. Hand in hand, they hurried 
to the spot where they had descended into the lower world, and at 
last reached the banks of the lake. Prince Milan’s charger was 
still grazing on the grass which grew near the water. The horse 
no sooner recognised his master, than it neighed loudly with joy, 
and springing towards him, it stood as if rooted to the ground, 
while Prince Milan and Hyacinthia jumped on its back. Then it 
sped onwards like an arrow from a bow. 

In the meantime the Magician was waiting impatiently for the 
Prince. Enraged by the delay, he sent his servants to fetch him, 
for the appointed time was past. 

The servants came to the door, and finding it locked, they 
Imocked; but the frozen breath on the window replied in Prince 
Milan’s voice, ‘ I am coming directly.’ With this answer they 
returned to the Magician. But when the Prince still did not ap¬ 
pear, after a time he sent his servants a second time to bring him. 

p2 
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The frozen hreath always gave the same answer, hut the Prince 
never came. At last the Magician lost all patience, and com¬ 
manded the door to be burst open. But when his servants did 
so, they found the room empty, and the frozen breath laughed aloud. 
Out of his mind with rage, the Magician ordered the Prince to be 
pursued. 

Then a wild chase began. ‘I hear horses’ hoofs behind us,’ 
said Hyacinthia to the Prince. Milan sprang from the saddle, put 
his ear to the ground and listened. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ they are 
pursuing us, and are quite close.’ ‘ Then no time must be lost,’ 
said Hyacinthia, and she immediately turned herself into a river. 
Prince Milan into an iron bridge, and the charger into a blackbird. 
Behind the bridge the road branched off into three ways. 

The Magician’s servants hurried after the fresh tracks, but when 
they came to the bridge, they stood, not knowing which road to 
take, as the footprints stopped suddenly, and there were three 
paths for them to choose from. In fear and trembling they returned 
to tell the Magician what had happened. He flew into a dreadful 
rage when he saw them, and screamed out, ‘Oh, you fools 1 the 
river and bridge were they I Go back and bring them to me at 
once, or it wiU be the worse for you.’ 

Then the pursuit began afresh. ‘ I hear horses’ hoofs,’ sighed 
Hyacinthia. The Prince dismounted and put his ear to the ground. 
* They are hurrying after us, and are already quite near.* In a mo¬ 
ment the Princess Hyacinthia had changed herself, the Prince, and 
his charger into a thick wood where a thousand paths and roads 
crossed each other. Their pursuers entered the forest, but searched 
in vain for Prince Milan and his bride. At last they found them¬ 
selves back at the same spot they had started from, and in despair 
they returned once more with empty hands to the Magician. 

‘ Then I’U go after the wretches myself,’ he shouted. ‘ Bring 
a horse at once; they shan’t escape me.’ 

Once more the beautiful Hyacinthia murmured, ‘ I hear horses’ 
hoofs quite near.’ And the Prince answered, ‘ They are pursuing 
us hotly and are quite close,’ 

‘ We are lost now, for that is my father himself. But at the 
first church we come to his power ceases; he may chase us no 
farther. Hand me your cross.’ 

Prince Milan loosened from his neck the little gold cross his 
mother had given him, and as soon as Hyacinthia grasped it, she 
had changed herself into a church, Milan into a monk, and the horse 
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into a belfry. They had hardly done this when the magician and 
his servants rode up. 

‘ Did yon see no one pass by on horseback, reverend father ? * 
he asked the monk. 

‘ Prince Milan and Princess Hyacinthia have jnst gone on this 
minnte; they stopped for a few minutes in the church to say their 
prayers, and bade me light this wax candle for you, and give you 
their love.* 

‘ I’d like to wring their necks,’ said the magician, and made all 
haste home, where he had every one of his servants beaten to within 
an inch of their lives. 

Prince Milan rode on slowly with his bride without fearing any 
further pursuit. The sun was just setting, and its last rays lit up 
a large city they were approaching. Prince Milan was suddenly 
seized with an ardent desire to enter the towm. 

‘Oh my beloved,’ implored Hyacinthia, ‘please don’t go; for 
I am frightened and fear some evil.’ 

‘ What are you afraid of ? ’ asked the Prince. ‘ We’ll only go and 
look at what’s to be seen in the town for about an hour, and then 
we’ll continue our journey to my father’s kingdom.’ 

‘ The town is easy to get into, but more difficult to get out of, 
sighed Hyacinthia. ‘ But let it be as you wish. Go, and I will await 
you here, but I will first change myself into a white milestone; 
only I pray you be very careful. The King and Queen of the town 
will come out to meet you, leading a little child with them. 
Whatever you do, don’t kiss the child, or you wdU forget me and 
all that has happened to us. I will wait for you here for three 
days.’ 

The Prince hurried to the towm, but Hyacinthia remained 
behind disguised as a white milestone on the road. The first day 
passed, and then the second, and at last the third also, but Prince 
Milan did not return, for he had not taken Hyacinthia’s advice. The 
King and- Queen cams out to meet him as she had said; leading with 
them a lovely fair-haired little girl, whose eyes shone like two clear 
stars. The child at once caressed the Prince, who, carried away by 
its beauty, bent down and kissed it on the cheek. !Prom that 
moment his memory became a blank, and he forgot ah about the 
beautiful Hyacinthia. 

When the Prince did not return, poor Hyacinthia wept bitterly 
and changing herself from a milestone into a Httle blue field 
flower, she said, ‘ I wUl grow here on the wayside tiU some passer-by 
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tramples me under foot.’ And one of her tears remained as a dew- 
drop and sparkled on the little blue flower. 

Now it happened shortly affcer this that an old man passed by, 
and seeing the flower, he was delighted with its beauty. He pulled 
it up carefally by the roots and carried it home. Here he planted it 
in a pot, and watered and tended the little plant carefully. And now 
the most extraordinary thing happened, for from this moment every¬ 
thing in the old man’s house was changed. When he awoke in the 
morning he always found his room tidied and put into such beautiful 



order that not a speck of dust was to be found anywhere. When he 
came home at midday, he found a table laid out with the most dainty 
food, and he had only to sit down and enjoy himself to his heart’s 
content. At first he was so surprised he didn’t know what to think, 
but after a time he grew a little xmcomfortable, and went to an old 
witch to ask for advice. 

The witch said, * Get up before the cock crows, and watch 
careftilly till you see something move, and then throw this cloth 
quickly over it, and you’ll see what will happen.’ 

All night the old man never closed an eye. When the first 
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ray of ligiit entered the room, he noticed that the little blue dower 
began to tremble, and at last it rose out of the pot and flew about 
the room, put everything in order, swept away the dust, and lit 
the fire. In great haste the old man sprang from his bed, and 
covered the flower with the cloth the old witch had given him, and 
in a moment the beautifiil Princess Hyacinthia stood before him, 

* What have you done ? ’ she cried. ‘ Why have you called me 
back to life ? For I have no desire to live since my bridegroom, the 
beautiful Prince Milan, has deserted me.’ 

* Prince Milan is just going to be married,’ replied the old man. 

* Everything is being got ready for the feast, and all the invited 
guests are flocking to the palace from all sides.’ 

The beautiful Hyacinthia cried bitterly when she heard this; 
then she dried her tears, and went into the town dressed as a peasant 
woman. She went straight to the King’s kitchen, where the 
white-aproned cooks were running about in great confusion. The 
Princess went up to the head cook, and said, * Dear cook, please 
listen to my request, and let me make a wedding-cake for Prince 
Milan.’ 

The busy cook was just going to refuse her demand and order 
her out of the kitchen, but the words died on his lips when he 
turned and beheld the beautiful Hyacinthia, and he answered 
politely, ‘ You have just come in the nick of time, fair maiden. 
B^e your cake, and I myself will lay it before Prince MHan.’ 

The cake was soon made. The invited guests were already 
thronging round the table, when the head cook entered the room, 
bearing a beautiful wedding cake on a silver dish, and laid it before 
Prince Milan. The guests were all lost in admiration, for the cake 
was quite a work of art. Prince Milan at once proceeded to cut it 
open, when to his surprise two white doves sprang out of it, and one 
of them said to the other; * My dear mate, do not fly away and leave 
me, and forget me as Prince Milan forgot his beloved Hyacinthia.’ 

Milan sighed deeply when he heard what the little dove said. 
Then he jumped up suddenly from the table and ran to the door, 
where he found the beautiful Hyacinthia waiting for him. Outside 
stood his faithfial charger, pawing the ground. Without pausing for 
a moment, Milan and Hyacinthia mounted him and galloped as 
fast as they could into the country of King Kojata. The King and 
Queen received them with such joy and gladness as had never 
been heard of before, and they aU lived happily for the rest of their 
lives. 
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T he EE was once upon a time a beautiful girl called Helena. 

Her own mother had died when she was quite a child, and her 
stepmother was as cruel and unkind to her as she could be. 
Helena did all she could to gain her love, and performed the heavy 
work given her to do cheerfully and well; but her stepmother’s 
heart wasn’t in the least touched, and the more the poor girl did 
the more she asked her to do. 

One day she gave Helena twelve pounds of mixed feathers and 
bade her separate them all before evening, threatening her with a 
heavy punishment if she failed to do so. 

The poor child sat down to her task with her eyes so full of 
tears that she could hardly see to begin. And when she had 
made one little heap of feathers, she sighed so deeply that they 
all blew apart again. And so it went on, and the poor girl 
grew more and more miserable. She bowed her head in her 
hands and cried, ‘ Is there no one under heaven who will take pity 
on me ? ’ 

Suddenly a soft voice replied, ‘ Be comforted, my child: I have 
come to help you.’ 

Terrified to death, Helena looked up and saw a Fairy standing 
in front of her, who asked in the kindest way possible, ‘ Why are 
you crying, my dear ? ’ 

Helena, who for long had heard no friendly voice, confided her 
sad tale of '^e to the Fairy, and told her what the new task she 
had been given to do was, and how she despaired.of ever accom¬ 
plishing it. 

^ * Don’t worry yourself about it any more,’ said the kind Fairy; 
‘He down and go to sleep, and I’ll see that your work is done all 
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right.’ So Helena lay down, and when she awoke all the feathers 
were sorted into little bundles ; but when she turned to thank the 
£:ood Fairy she had vanished. 

In the evening her stepmother returned and was much amazed 
to find Helena sitting quietly with her work all finished before her. 



She praised her diligence, hut at the same time racked her brain 
as to what harder taslTshe could set her to do. 

The next day she told Helena to empty a pond near the house 
with a spoon which was fall of holes. Helena set to work at once, 
but she very soon found that what her stepmother had told her to 
do was an impossibility. Full of despair and misery, she was in 
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the act of throwing the spoon away, when suddenly the kind Fairy 
stood before her again, and asked her why she was so unhappy ? 

When Helena told her of her stepmother’s new demand she 
said, * Trust to me and I will do your task for you. Lie down and 
have a sleep in the meantime.’ 

Helena was comforted and lay down, and before you would 
have believed it possible the Fairy roused her gently and told her 
the pond was empty. Full of joy and gratitude, Helena hurried to 
her stepmother, hoping that now at last her heart would be softened 
towards her. But the wicked woman was furious at the frustration 
of her own evil designs, and only thought of what harder thing she 
could set the girl to do. 

Next morning she ordered her to build before evening a beau¬ 
tiful castle, and to furnish it all from garret to basement. Helena sat 
down on the rocks which had been pointed out to her as the site of 
the castle, feeling very depressed, but at the same time with the 
lurking hope that the kind Fairy would come once more to her aid. 

And so it turned out. The Fairy appeared, promised to build 
the castle, and told Helena to lie down and go to sleep in the mean¬ 
time. At the word of the Fairy the rocks and stones rose and 
built themselves into a beautiful castle, and before sunset it was all 
furnished inside, and left nothing to be desired. You may think 
how grateful Helena was when she awoke and found her task all 
finished. 

But her stepmother was anything but pleased, and went 
through the whole castle from top to bottom, to see if she couldn’t 
find some fault for which she could punish Helena. At last she 
went down into one of the cellars, but it was so dark that she fell 
down the steep stairs and was killed on the spot. 

So Helena was now mistress of the beautiful castle, and lived 
there in peace and happiness. And soon the noise of her beauty 
spread abroad, and many wooers came to try and gain her hand. 

Among them came on^^Frince Fickle by name, who very 
quickly won the love of fair Helena. One day, as they were sitting 
happily together under a lime-tree in front of the castle, Prince 
Fickle broke the sad news to Helena that he must return to his 
parents to get their consent to his marriage. He promised faith¬ 
fully to come back to her as soon as he could, and begged her to 
await his return under the lime-tree where they had spent so many 
happy hours. 

Helena kissed him tenderly at parting on his left cheek, and 
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begged him nob to let anyone else Mss him there while they were 
parted, and she promised to sit and wait for him tmder the lime- 
tree, for she never doubted that the Prince would be faithful to her 
and would return as quicMy as he could. 

And so she sat for three days and three nights tmder the tree 
without moving. But when her lover never returned, she grew 
very unhappy, and determined to set out to look for him. She 
took as many of her jewels as she could carry, and three of her 
most beautiful dresses, one embroidered with stars, one with moons, 
and the third with suns, all of pure gold. Far and wide she 
wandered through the world, but nowhere did she find any trace 
of her bridegroom. At last she gave up the search in despair. She 
could not bear to return to her own castle where she had been so 
happy with her lover, but determined rather to endure her loneli¬ 
ness and desolation in a strange land. She took a place as herd- 
girl with a peasant, and buried her jewels and beautiful dresses in 
a safe and hidden spot. 

Every day she drove the cattle to pasture, and all the time she 
thought of nothing but her faithless bridegroom. She was very 
devoted to a certain little calf in the herd, and made a great pet of 
it, feeding it out of her own hands. She taught it to kneel before 
her, and then she whispered in its ear: 

‘ Kneel, little calf, kneel; 

Be faithful and leal, 

Not like Prince Fickle, 

Who once on a time 
Left his fair Helena 
Under the hme.* 

After some years passed in this way, she heard that the daughter 
of the king of the country she was living in was going to marry a 
Prince called * Fickle.* Everybody rejoiced at the news except poor 
Helena, to whom it was a fearful blow, for at the bottom of her 
heart she had always believed her lover to be true. 

Now it chanced that the way to the capital led right past the 
village where Helena was, and often when she was leading her 
cattle forth to the meadows Prince Fickle rode past her, without 
ever noticing the poor herd-girl, so engrossed was he in thoughts of 
his new bride. Then it occurred to Helena to put his heart to the 
test and to see if it jveren’t possible to recall herself to him. So one 
day as Prince Fickle rode by she said to her little calf: 
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‘ Kneel, little calf, kneel; 

Be faithful and leal, 

Not like Prince Fickle, 

Who once on a time 
Left his poor Helena 
Under the lime.’ 

When Prince Fickle heard her voice it seemed to him to 
remind him of something, but of what he couldn’t remember, for he 
hadn’t heard the words distinctly, as Helena had only spoken them 



very low and with a shaky voice. Helena herself had boon far 
too moved to let her see what impression her words had made on the 
Prince, and when she looked round ho was already far away. But 
she noticed how slowly he was riding, and how deeply sunk he was 
in thought, so she didn’t quite give herself up as lost. 

In honour of the approaching wedding a feast lasting many 
nights was to be given in the capital, Helena placed all her hopes 
on this, and determined to go to the feast and there to seek out her 
bridegroom. 

When evening drew near she stole out of the peasant’s cottage 
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secretly, and, going to her hiding-place, she put on her dress em¬ 
broidered with the gold suns, and all her jewels, and loosed her 
beautiful golden hair, which up to now she had always worn under 
a kerchief, and, adorned thus, she set out for the town. 

When she entered the ball-room all eyes were turned on her, 
and everyone marvelled at her beauty, but no one knew who she 
was. Prince Fickle, too, was quite dazzled by the charms of the 
beautiful maiden, and never guessed that she had once been his own 
ladylove. He never left her side all night, and it was with great 
difficulty that Helena escaped from him in the crowd when it was 
time to return home. Prince Fickle searched for her everywhere, 
and longed eagerly for the next night, when the beautiful lady had 
promised to come again. 

The following evening the fair Helena started early for the feast. 

This time she wore her dress embroidered with silver moons, and 
in her hair she placed a silver crescent. Prince Fickle was en¬ 
chanted to see her again, and she seemed to him even more beauti¬ 
ful than she had been the night before. He never left; her side, and 
refused to dance with anyone else. He begged her to tell him who 
she was, but this she refused to do. Then he implored her to 
return again next evening, and this she promised him she would. 

On the third evening Prince Fickle was so impatient to see his 
fair enchantress again, that he arrived at the feast hours before it 
began, and never took his eyes from the door. At last Helena 
arrived in a dress all covered with gold and silver stars, and with a 
girdle of stars round her waist, and a band of stars in her hair. 
Prince Fickle was more in love with her than ever, and begged 
her once again to tell him her name. 

Then Helena kissed him silently on the left cheek, and in one 
moment Prince Fickle recognised his old love. Full of remorse and 
sorrow, he begged for her forgiveness, and Helena, only too pleased 
to have got him back again, did not, you may be sure, keep him 
waiting very long for her pardon, and so they were married and 
returned to Helena’s castle, where they are no doubt still sitting 
happily together under the lime-tree. 


Kletke- 
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(FROM THE GERMAIT) 


T HEKE was once upon a time a poor woman who had one 
httle daughter called * Parsley.’ She was so called because 
she liked eating parsley better than any other food, indeed she 
would hardly eat anything else. Her poor mother hadn’t enough 
money always to be buying parsley for her, but the child 
was so beautiful that she could refuse her nothing, and so she 
went every night to the garden of an old witch who lived near and 
stole great branches of the coveted vegetable, in order to satisfy 
her daughter. 

This remarkable taste of the fair Parsley soon became known, 
and the theft was discovered. The witch called the girl’s mother 
to her, and proposed that she should let her daughter come and 
live with her, and then she could eat as much parsley as she liked. 
The mother was quite pleased with this suggestion, and so the 
beautiful Parsley took up her abode with the old witch. 

One day three Princes, whom their father had sent abroad to 
travel, came to the town where Parsley lived and perceived the 
beautiful girl combing and plaiting her long black hair at the 
window. In one moment they all fell hopelessly in love with her, 
and longed ardently to have the girl for their wife; but hardly had 
they with one breath expressed their desire than, mad with jealousy, 
they drew their swords and all three set upon each other. The 
struggle was so violent and the noise so loud that the old witch 
heard it, and said at once ‘ Of course Parsley is at the bottom of 
all this.’ 

And when she had convinced herself that this was so, she 
stepped forward, and, full of wrath over the quarrels and feuds 
Parsley’s beauty gave rise to, she cursed the girl and said, ‘ I wish 
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were an ugly toad, sitting under a bridge at the other end of 
. world.’ 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth than Parsley was 
changed into a toad and vanished from their sight. The Princes, 
now that the cause of their dispute was removed, put up their 



swords, kissed each other affectionately, and returned to their 
father. 

The JKing was growing old and feeble, and wished to yield 
his sceptre and crown in favour of one of his sons, but he couldn’t 
make up his mind which of the three he should appoint as 
his successor. He/determined that fate should decide for him. So 
he called his three' children to him and said, ‘ My dear sons, I am 
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growing old, and am weary of reigning, but I can’t make up 
my mind to which of you three I should yield my crown, for I love 
you all equally. At the same time I would like the best and 
cleverest of you to rule over my people. I have, therefore, deter¬ 
mined to set you three tasks to do, and the one that per¬ 
forms them best shall be my heir. The first thing I shall ask you 
to do is to bring me a piece of linen a hundred yards long, so fine 
that it will go through a gold ring.’ The sons bowed low, and, 
promising to do their best, they started on their journey without 
further delay. 

The two elder brothers took many servants and carriages 
with them, but the youngest set out quite alone. In a short 
time they came to three cross roads ; two of them were gay and 
crowded, but the third was dark and lonely. 

The two elder brothers chose the more frequented ways, but 
the youngest, bidding them farewell, set out on the dreary 
road. 

Wherever fine linen was to be bought, there the two elder 
brothers hastened. They loaded their carriages with bales of the 
finest linen they could find and then returned home. 

The youngest brother, on the other hand, went on his weary 
way for many days, and nowhere did he come across any linen 
that would have done. So he journeyed on, and his spirits saiik 
with every step. At last he came to a bridge which stretched over a 
deep river flowing through a flat and marshy land. Before crossing 
the bridge he sat down on the banks of the stream and sighed 
dismally over his sad fate. Suddenly a misshapen toad crawled out 
of the swamp, and, sitting down opposite him, asked: ‘What’sthe 
matter with you, my dear Prince ? ’ 

The Prince answered impatiently, ‘ There’s not much good my 
telling you, Puddocky, for you couldn’t help me if I did.’ 

‘ Don’t be too sure of that,’ replied the toad; ‘ teU me your 
trouble and we’ll see.’ ; 

Then the Prince became most confidential and told the little 
creature why he had been sent out of his father’s kingdom. 

‘ Prince, I wiU certainly help you,’ said the' toad, and, crawling 
back into her swamp, she returned dragging ixfter her a piece of 
linen not bigger than a finger, which sljie lay before the 
Prince, saying, ‘Take this home, and you’ll see it will help 
you.’ \ 

The Prince had no wish to take such V an insigiaificant 
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bundle with him; but he didn’t like to hurt Puddocky’s feelings 
by refusing it, so he took up the little packet, put it in his pocket, 
and bade the little toad farewelL Puddocky watched the Prince 
till he was out of sight and then crept back into the water. 

The further the Prince went the more he noticed that the pocket 
in which the little roll of linen lay became heavier, and in propor¬ 
tion his heart grew lighter. And so, greatly comforted, he returned 
to the Court of his father, and arrived home just at the same time 
as his brothers with their caravans. The King was delighted to 
see them all again, and at once drew the ring from his finger and 
the trial began. In all the waggon-loads there was not one piece 
of linen the tenth part of which would go through the ring, and the 
two elder brothers, who had at first sneered at their youngest 
brother for returning with no baggage, began to feel rather small. 
But what were their feelings when he drew a bale of linen out of 
his pocket which in fineness, softness, and purity of colour was 
unsurpassable 1 The threads were hardly visible, and it went 
through the ring without the smallest difficulty, at the same time 
measuring a hundred yards quite correctly. 

‘ The father embraced his fortunate son, and commanded the rest 
of the linen to be thrown into the water; then, turning to his child¬ 
ren he said, ‘ Now, dear Princes, prepare yourselves for the second 
task. You must bring me back a little dog that will go comfortably 
into a walnut-shell.’ 

The sons were all in despair over this demand, but as they each 
wished to win the crown, they determined to do their best, and 
after a very few days set out on theic travels again. 

At the cross roads they separated once more. The youngest 
went by himself along his lonely way, but this time he felt much 
more cheerful. Hardly had he sat down under the bridge and 
heaved a sigh, than Puddocky came out; and, sitting down opposite 
him, asked, * What’s wrong with you now, dear Prince ? * 

The Prince, who this time never doubted the little toad’s power 
to help him, told her his difficulty at once. ‘ Prince, I will help 
you,* said the toad again, and crawled back into her swamp as fast 
as her short little legs would carry her. She returned, dragging a 
hazel-nut behind her, which she laid at the Prince’s feet and said, 
< Take this nut home with you and tell your father to crack it very 
. carefully, and you’ll see then what will happen.’ The Prince 
f thanked her heartily and went on his way in the best of spirits 
while the little puddock crept slowly back into the water, 
a. 
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When the Prince got home he found his brothers had just arrived 
with great waggon-loads of little dogs of all sorts. The King had a 
walnut shell ready, and the trial began; but not one of the dogs 
the two eldest sons had brought with them would in the least fit 
into the shell. When they had tried all their little dogs, the 
youngest son handed his father the hazel-nut, with a modest bow, 
and begged him to crack it carefully. Hardly had the old King 
done so a lovely tiny dog sprang out of the nutshell, and ran 



about on the King’s hand, wagging its tail and barking lustily at all 
the other little dogs. The joy of the Court was great. The father 
again embraced his fortunate son, commanded the rest of the small 
dogs to be thrown into the water and drowned, and once more 
addressed his sons. ‘ The two most difdcult tasks have been per¬ 
formed. Kow listen to the third and last; whoever brings the fairest 
wife home with him shall be my heir.’ 

This demand seemed so easy and agreeable and the reward wat 
so great, that the Princes lost no time in setting forth on their 
travels. At the cross roads the two elder brothers debated if they 
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should go the same way as the youngest, but whg > th ey saw how 
dreary and deserted it looked they made umpSrminds that it 
would be impossible to find what they sou^Jirc In th^e wilds, and 
so they stuck to their former paths. ^ 

The youngest was very depressed this time and said to himself, 

‘ Anything else Puddocky could have helped me in, but this task is 
quite beyond her power. How could she ever find a beautiful wife 
for me ? Her swamps are wide and empty, and no human beings 
dwell there; only frogs and toads and other creatures of that sort.’ 
However, he sat down as usual under the bridge, and this time he 
sighed firom the bottom of his heart. 

In a few minutes the toad stood in firont of him and asked, 

‘ What’s the matter with you now, my dear Prince ? * 

‘Oh, Puddocky, this time you can’t help me, for the task is 
beyond even your power,’ replied the Prince. 

‘ StiU,’ answered the toad, ‘ you may as well tell me your diffi¬ 
culty, for who knows but I mayn’t be able to help you this time also.* 
The Prince then told her the task they had been set to do. 

‘ I’ll help you right enough, my dear Prince,’ said the little toad; 
‘just you go home, and I’ll soon follow you.’ With these words, 
Puddocky, with a spring quite unlike her usual slow movements, 
jumped into the water and disappeared* 

The Prince rose up and went sadly on his way, for he didn’t 
believe it possible that the little toad could really help him in his 
present difficulty. He had hardly gone a few steps when he heard 
a sound behind him, and, looking round, he saw a carriage made of 
cardboard, drawn by six big rats, conoing towards him. Two hedge¬ 
hogs rode in front as outriders, and on the box sat a fat mouse as 
coachman, and behind stood two little frogs as footmen. In the 
carriage itself sat Puddocky, who kissed her hand to the Prince out 
of the window as she passed by. 

Sunk deep in thought over the fiqjdeness of fortune that had 
granted him two of his wishes and now seemed about to deny him 
the last and best, the Prince hardly noticed the absurd equipage, 
and still less did he feel inclined to laugh at its comic ap^pearanoe, 
The carriage drove on in front of him for some time and then 
turned a comer. But what was his joy and surprise when 
suddenly, round the same corner, but coming towar^ him, there 
appeared a beautiful coach drawn by six splendid horfees, with out- 
^ riders, coachmen, footmen and other servants aji in the most 
gorgeous liveries, and seated in the carnage was th^ most beautiful 
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woman the Prince had ever seen, and in whom he at once recog¬ 
nised the beautiful Parsley, for whom his heart had formerly 
burned. The carriage stopped when it reached him, and the foot¬ 
men sprang down and opened the door for him. He got in and sat 
down beside the beautiful Parsley, and thanked her heartily for her 
help, and told her how much he loved her. 

And so he arrived at his father’s capital, at the same moment 
as his brothers who had returned with many carriage-loads of 
beautiful women. But when they were aU led before the King, the 
whole Court with one consent awarded the prize of beauty to the 
fair Parsley. 

The old King was delighted, and embraced his thrice fortunate 
son and his new daughter-in-law tenderly, and appointed them as 
his successors to the throne. But he commanded the other women 
to be thrown into the water and drowned, like the bales of linen 
and the little dogs. The Prince married Puddocky and reigned 
long and happily with her, and if they aren’t dead I suppose they 
are living still. 
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DWABFS 


T HEEE once lived in a small town in China a man named Hok 
Lee. He was a steady industrious man, who not only worked 
hard at his trade, but did all his own house-work as well, for he 
had no wife to do it for him. ‘ What an excellent industrious man 
is this Hok Lee ! ’ said his neighbours; ‘ how hard he works: he 
never leaves his house to amuse himself or to take a holiday as 
others do 1 ’ 

But Hok Lee was by no means the virtuous person his neigh¬ 
bours thought him. True, he worked hard enough by day, but at 
night, when all respectable folk were fe.st asleep, he used to steal out^ 
and join a dangerous band of robbers, who broke into rich people’s 
houses and carried off aU they could lay hands on. 

This state of things went on for some time, and, though a thief 
was caught now and then and punished, no suspicion ever fell on 
Hok Lee, he was such a very respectable, hard-working man. 

Hok Lee had already amassed a good store of money as his 
share of the proceeds of these robberies when it happened one 
morning on going to market that a neighbour said to him: 

‘ Why, Hok Lee, what is the matter with your face ? One side 
of it is all swelled up.’ 

True enough, Hok Lee’s right cheek was twice the size of his 
left, and it soon began to feel very uncomfortable. 

‘ I will bind up my face,* said Hok Lee; ‘ doubtless the warmth 
wiU cure the swelling.’ But no such thing. Next day it was 
worse, and day by day it grew bigger and bigger till it was nearly 
as large as his head and became very painful. 

Hok Lee was at his wits’ ends what to do. Not only was his 
cheek unsightly and painful, but his neighbours began to jeer and 
make fun of him, which hurt his feelings very much indeed. 
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One day, as luck would have it, a travelling doctor came to the 
town. He sold not only all kinds of medicine, but also dealt in 
many strange charms against witches and evil spirits. 

Hok Lee determined to consult him, and asked him into his 
house. 

After the doctor had examined him carefully, he spoke thus: 
‘ This, O Hok Lee, is no ordinary swelled face. I strongly suspect 
you have been doing some wrong deed which has called down 
the anger of the spirits on you. None of my dnigs will avail to 
cure you, but, if you are willing to pay me handsomely, I can 
tell you how you may be cured.’ 

Then Hok Lee and the doctor began to bargain together, and 
it was a long time before they could come to terms. However, the 
doctor got the better of it in the end, for he was determined not to 
part with his secret under a certain price, and Hok Lee had no mind 
to carry his huge cheek about with him to the end of his days. So he 
was obliged to part with the greater portion of his ill-gotten gains. 

When the Doctor had pocketed the money, ho told Hok Lee to 
go on the first night of the full moon to a certain wood and there 
to watch by a particular tree. After a time he would see the dwarfs 
and little sprites who live underground come out to dance. When 
they saw him they would be sure to make him dance too. * And 
mind you dance your very best,’ added the doctor. * If you dance 
well and please them they will grant you a petition and you can then 
beg to be cured; but if you dance badly they will most likely do 
you some mischief out of spite,’ With that ho took leave and 
departed. 

Happily the first night of the full moon was near, and at the 
proper time Hok Lee set out for the wood. With a little ti-ouble he 
found the tree the doctor had described, and, feeling nervous, he 
climbed up into it. 

He had hardly settled himself on a branch when he saw the 
little dwarfe assembling in the moonlight. They came from all 
sides, tm at length there appeared to be hundreds of them. They 
seemed in high glee, and danced and skipped and capered about, whilst 
Hok Lee grew so eager watching them that he crept further and 
further along his branch till at length it gave a loud crack. All the 
dwarfs stood still, and Hok Lee felt as if his heart stood still also. 

Then one of the dwarfs called out, * Someone is up in that tree. 
Come down at once, whoever you are, or we must come and fetch 
yotu’ 
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In great terror, Hok Lee proceeded to come down ; but he was 
so nervous that he tripped near the ground and came rolling down 
in the most absurd manner. When he had picked himself up, he 
came forward with a low bow, and the dwarf who had first spoken 
and who appeared to be the leader, said, ‘ Now, then, who art 
thou, and what brings thee here ? * 

So Hok Lee told him the sad story of his swelled cheek, and 
how he had been advised to come to the forest and beg the dwarfs 
to cure him. 

‘ It is well,» replied the dwarf. ‘ We ^viU see about that. First, 
however, thou must dance before us. Should thy dancing please 
us, perhaps we may be able to do something; but shouldst thou 
dance badly, we shall assuredly punish thee, so now take warning 
and dance away.’ 

With that, he and all the other dwarfs sat down in a large ring, 
leaving Hok Lee to dance alone in the middle. He felt 
frightened to death, and besides was a good deal shaken by his fall 
from the tree and did not feel at all inclined to dance. Eut the 
dwarfs were not to be trifled with. 

‘ Begin ! ’ cried their leader, and ‘ Begin 1 * shouted the rest in 
chorus. 

So in despair Hok Lee began. First he hopped on one foot and 
then on the other, but he was so stiff and so nervous that he made 
but a poor attempt, and after a time sank down on the ground and 
vowed he could dance no more. 

The dwarfs were very angry. They crowded round Hok Lee 
and abused him. ‘ Thou to come here to be cured, indeed! ’ they 
cried, ‘ thou hast brought one big cheek with thee, but thou shalt 
take away two.’. And with that they ran off and disappeared, 
leaving Hok Lee to find his way home as best he might. 

He hobbled away, weary and depressed, and not a litt'*b anxious 
on account of the dwarfs’ threat. 

Nor were his fears unfounded, for when be rose next morning 
his left cheek was swelled up as big as his right, and he could hardly 
see out of his eyes. Hok Lee felt in despair, and his neighbours 
jeered at him more than ever. The dQ£jtor, too, had disappeared, 
so there was nothing for it but to try tM dwarfs once more. 

He waited a month till the first mght of the full moon came 
round again, and then he trudged back to the forest, and sat down 
under the tree from which he had fr/.en. He had not long to wait. 
Ere long the dwarfs came troopin§,4ut tfll all were assembled. 
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‘I don’t feel quite easy,’ said one; ‘I feel as if some horrid 
human being were near us.’ 

When Hok Lee heard this he came forward and bent down to 
the ground before the dwarfs, who came crowding round, and 
laughed heartily at his comical appearance with his two big cheeks. 

‘ What dost thou want ? ’ they asked; and Hok Lee proceeded 
to tell them of his fresh misfortunes, and begged so hard to be al' 



lowed one moiro triai^at dancing that the dwarfs consented, for 
there is nothing they loYe so much as being amused. 

Now, Hok Lee Imew tow much depended on his dancing well, 
so he plucked up a good^^^i^ began, first quite slowly, and 
faster by degrees, and he^^oed so well and gracefully, and made 
such new and wonderful ll^rtibat the dwarfs were quite delighted 
with him. 

They clapped their t^^^gdi^.ljnd shouted, ^Well done, Hok 
I'ee,'well done; go on, d||^|||^re^|or we are pleased/ 
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And Hok Lee danced on and on, till he really could dance no 
more, and was obliged to stop. 

Then the leader of the dwarfs said, ‘ We are well pleased, Hok 
Lee, and as a recompense for thy dancing thy face shall be cured. 
Farewell.’ 

With these words he and the other dwarfs vanished, and Hok 
Lee, putting his hands to his face, found to his great joy that his 
cheeks were reduced to their natural size. The way home seemed 
short and easy to him, and he went to bed happy, and resolved 
never to go out robbing again. 

Next day the whole town was full of the news of Hok’s sudden 
cure. His neighbours questioned him, but could get nothing from 
him, except the fact that he had discovered a wonderful cure for 
all kinds of diseases. 

After a time a rich neighbour, who had been ill for some years, 
came, and offered to give Hok Lee a large sum of money if he 
would teU him how he might get cmed. Hok Lee consented on 
condition that he swore to keep the secret. He did so, and Hok 
Lee told him of the dwarfs and their dances. 

The neighbour went off, carefully obeyed Hok Lee’s directions, 
and was duly cured by the dwarfs. Then another and another 
came to Hok Lee to beg his secret, and- from each he extracted a 
vow of secrecy and a large sum of money. This went on for some 
years, so that at length Hok Lee became a very wealthy man, and 
ended his days in peace and prosperity. 

From the Chinese. 
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O NCE upon a time there were Three Bears, who lived together in 
a house of their own in a wood. One of them was a Little, 
Small, Wee Bear; and one was a Middle-sized Bear, and the other 
was a Great, Huge Bear. They had each a pot for their porridge, 
a little pot for the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and a middle-sized pot 
for the Middle Bear; and a great pot for the Great, ITuge Bear. And 
they had each a chair to sit in; a little chair for the Little, Small, 
Wee Bear; and a middle-sized chair for the Middle Bear; and a 
great chair for the Great, Huge Bear. And they had each a bod to 
sleep in; a little bed for the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and a middle- 
sized bed for the Middle Bear; and a great bed for the Great, Huge 
Bear. 

One day, after they had made the porridge for their breakfast, 
and poured it into their porridge-pots, they walked out into the wood 
while the porridge was cooling, that they might not burn their 
mouths by beginning too soon to eat it. And while they were 
walking, a little old woman came to the house. She could not 
have been a good, honest old woman; for, first, she looked in at the 
window, and then she peeped in at the keyhole ; and, seeing nobody 
in the house, she lifted the latch. The door was not fastened, 
because the bears were good bears, who did nobody any harm, and 
never suspected that anybody would harm them. So the little old 
woman opened the door and went in; and well pleased she was 
when she saw the porridge on the table. If she had been a good 
little old woman she would have waited till the bears came home, 
and then, perhaps, they would have asked her to breakfast; for they 
were good bears—a little rough or so, as the manner of bears Is, but 
for all that very good-natured and hospitable. But she was an 
impudent, bad old woman, and set about helping herself. 

So first she tasted the porridge of the Great, Huge Bear, and that 
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was too hot for her; and she said a bad word about that. And then 
she tasted the porridge of the Middle Bear; and that was too cold 
for her; and she said a bad word about that too. And then she went 
to the porridge of the Little, Small, Wee Bear, and tasted that; and 
that was neither too hot nor too cold, but just right; and she liked 
it so well, that she ate it all up: but the naughty old woman said a 
bad word about the little porridge-pot, because it did not hold enough 
for her. 

Then the little old woman sate down in the chair of the Great, 
Huge Bear, and that was too hard for her. And then she sate down 
in the chair of the Middle Bear, and that was too soft for hei. And 
then she sate down in the chair of the Little, Small, W^ee Bear, and 
that was neither too hard nor too soft, but just right. So she seated 
herself in it, and there she sate till the bottom of the chair came out, 
and down came she, plump upon the ground. And the naughty 
old woman said a wicked word about that too. 

Then the little old woman went up stairs into the bed-chamber 
in which the three bears slept. And first she lay down upon the 
bed of the Great, Hugh Bear; but that was too high at the head for 
her. And next she lay down upon the bed of the Middle Bear; 
and that was too high at the foot for her. And then she lay down 
upon the bed of the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and that was neither 
too high at the head, nor at the foot, but just right. So she covered 
herself up comfortably, and lay there till she fell fast asleep. 

By this time the three bears thought their porridge would be 
cool enough; so they came home to breakfast. Now the little old 
■ woman had left the spoon of the Great, Huge Bear, standing in his 
porridge. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MT POERIDGE P 

said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great gruff voice. And when the 
Middle Bear looked at his, he saw that the spoon was standing in 
it too. They were wooden spoons; if they had been silver ones, the 
naughty old woman would have put them in her pocket. 

‘ Somebody Has Been At My PosEipaE I ’ 

said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 

Then the Little, Small, Wee Bear looked^4t his, and there was 
the spoon in the porridge-pot, but the porn^e was all gone. 

* Somebody has been at my porridge jmd has eaten it all up ! • 
said the Little, SmaB Wee Bear, in M litUe, small wee voice. 
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Upon this the three hears, seeing that some one had entered 
their house, and eaten up the Little, Small Wee Bear’s breakfast, 
began to look about them. Now the little old woman had not put 
the hard cushion straight when she rose from the chair of the Great, 
Huge Bear. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIK! 

said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, rough, gruff voice. 

And the little old woman had squatted down the soft cushion of 
the Middle Bear. 

‘ Somebody Has Been Sitting In My Chaie 1 ’ 

said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 

And you know what the little old woman had done to the third 
chair. 

‘ Somebody has been sitting in my chair^ and has sate the bottom 
of it out I ’ 

said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, small, wee voice. 

Then the three bears thought it necessary that they should makei 
farther search; so they went up stairs into their bed-chamber. 
Now the little old woman had pulled the pillow of the Great, Huge 
Bear out of its place. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING IN MY BED I ’ 

said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, rough, gruff voice. 

And the little old woman had pulled the bolster cf the Middle 
Bear out of its place. 

‘ Somebody Has Been Lying In My Bed I ’ 
said the Middle Bear in his middle voice. 

And when the Little, Small, Wee Bear came to look at his bed, 
there was the bolster in its place, and the pillow in its place upon 
the bolster, and upon the pillow was the little old woman’s ugly, 
dirty head,—which was not in its place, for she had no business 
there. 

‘ Somebody has been lying in my bed,--and here she is ! ’ 

said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, small, wee voice. 

pie little old woman had^ heard in her sleep the great, rough, 
gruff voice of the Great, Huge Bear; but she was so fast asleep that 
It was no more to her than the roaring of wind or the rumbling of 
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thunder. And she had heard the middle voice of the Middle Bear, but 
it was only as if she had heard someone spealdng in a dream. But 
when she heard the little, sm.all, wee voice of the Little, Small, Wee 
Bear, it was so sharp, and so shrill, that it awakened her at once. 
Up she started; and when she saw the Three Bears on one side of 
the bed, she tumbled herself out at the other, and ran to the window. 
Now the window was open, because the bears, like good, tidy bears 



as they were, always opened their bedchamber window when they 
got up in the morning. Out the little old woman, jumped; and 
whether she broke her neck in the fall, or ran into the wood and 
was lost there, or found her way out of the wood and was taken up 
by the constable and sent to the House of Correction for a vagrant 
as she was, I cannot tell. But the Three Bears never saw anything 
more of her. 

Southey 
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PBINCE VIVIEN AND THE PBINCESS PLAGIDA 

O NCE upon a time there lived a King and Queen who loved one 
another dearly. Indeed the Queen, whose name was San- 
torina, was so pretty and so kind-hearted that it would have been 
a wonder if her husband had not been fond of her, while King 
Gridelin himself was a perfect bundle of good qualities, for the Fairy 
who presided at his christening had summoned the shades of all his 
ancestors, and taken something good from each of them to form his 
character. Unfortunately, though, she had given him rather too 
much kindness of heart, which is a thing that generally gets its 
possessor into trouble, but so far all things had prospered with King 
Gridelin. However, it was not to be expected such good fortune 
could last, and before very long the Queen had a lovely little 
daughter who was named Placida. Now the King, who thought 
that if she resembled her mother in face and mind she would need 
no other gift,- never troubled to ask any of the Fairies to her 
christening, and this offended, them mortally, so that they resolved 
to punish him severely for thus depriving them of their rights. So, 
to the despair of King Gridelin, the Queen first of all became very 
in, and then disappeared alijOgether. If it had not been for the little 
Princess there is no saying what would have become of him, he was 
so miserable, but there she was to be broiight up, and luckily the 
good Fairy Lolotte, in spite of all that hajl passed, was willing to 
come and take charge of her, and of her little cousin Prince Yivien, 
who was an orphan and had been placed' under the care of his 
uncle. King Gridelin, when he was quite :a baby. Although she 
neglected nothing tha\j could possibly have l:reen done for them, their 
characters, as they grew up, plainly proveor+bjat education only softens 
down natural defects, but cannot entirely^o away with them; for 
Placida, who was perfectly lovely, and with a capacity and intelli¬ 
gence which enabled her to learn and understand anything that 
presented itself, was at the same time as lazd and indifferent as it is 
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possible for anyone to be, while Yivien on the contrary was only too 
hvely, and was for ever taking up some new thing and as promptly 
tiring of it, and flying off to something else which held his fickle 
fancy an equally short time. As these two children would possibly 
inherit the kingdom, it was natural that their people should take 
a great interest in them, and it fell out that all the tranquil and 
peace-loving citizens desired that Placida should one day be their 
Queen, while the rash and quarrelsome hoped great things for 
Vivien. Such a division of ideas seemed to promise civil wars and 
aU kinds of troubles to the State, and even in the Palace the two 
parties frequently came into collision. As for the children them¬ 
selves, though they were too well brought up to quarrel, still the 
difference in all their tastes and feelings made it impossible for them 
to like one another, so there seemed no chance of their ever con¬ 
senting to be married, which was a pity, since that was the only 
thing that would have satisfied both parties. Prince Vivien was 
fully aware of the feeling in his favour, but being too honourable to 
wish to injure his pretty cousin, and perhaps too impatient and 
volatile to care to think seriously about anything, he suddenly took 
\t into his head that he would go off by himself in search of adven¬ 
ture. Luckily this idea occurred to him when he was on horseback, 
for he would certainly have set out on foot rather than lose an 
instant. As it was, he simply turned his horse’s head, without 
another thought than that of getting out of the kingdom as soon 
as possible. This abrupt departure was a great blow to the States 
especially as no one had any idea what had become of the Prince. 
Even King Gridelin, who had never cared for anything since the 
disappearance of Queen Santorina, was roused by this new loss, and 
though he could not so much as look at the Princess Placida with¬ 
out shedding floods of tears, he resolved to see for himself what 
talents and capabilities she showed. He very soon found out that 
in addition to her natural indolence, she was being as much indulged 
and spoilt day by day as if the Eafry had been her grandmother, 
and was obliged to remonstrate very seriously upon the subject. 
Lolotte took his reproaches meekly, and promised faithfully that she 
would not encourage the Princess in her idleliess and indifference 
any more. From this moment poor Placida’s troubles began I She 
was actually expected to choose her own dresses, to take care of her 
jewels, and to find her own amusements; but rather than take so 
much trouble she wore the same old frock from morning till night, 
and never appeared in public if she could possibly avoid it- How« 
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ever, this was not all, King Gridelin insisted that the affairs of the 
kingdom should he explained to her, and that she should attend all 
the councils and give her opinion upon the matter in hand whenever 
it was asked of her, and this made her life such a burden to her 
that she implored Lolotte to take her away from a country where 
too much was required of an unhappy Princess. 

The Fairy refused at first with a great show of firmness, but 
who could resist the tears and entreaties of anyone so pretty as 
Placida ? It came to this in the end, that she transported the 
Princess just as she was, cosily tucked up upon her favourite couch, 
to her own Grotto, and this new disappearance left all the people 



In despair, and Gridelin went about looking more distracted than 
eyer. But now let us return to Prince Vivien, and see what his 
restless spirit has brought him to. Though Placida’s kingdom was 
a large one, his horse ^ carried him gallantly to the limit of it, 
but It could go no forther, and the Prince was obliged to dismount 

-deof process 

T’ promising looking ith he 

could find, and marched along it courageously at his best spLd, but 
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in spite of all his efforts, night fell before he reached the edge of 
the wood. 

Tor some time he stumbled along, keeping to the path as well 
as he could in the darkness, and just as he was almost wearied out 
he saw before him a gleam of Hght. 

This sight} revived his drooping spirits, and he made sure that he 
was now close to'the shelter and supper he needed so much, but the 
more he walked towards the light the further away it seemed; 
sometimes he even lost sight of it altogether, and you may imagine 
how provoked and impatient he was by the time he finally arrived 
at the miserable cottage from which the light proceeded. He gave 
a loud knock at the door, and an old woman’s voice answered from 
within, but as she did not seem to be hurrying herself to open it he 
redoubled his blows, and demanded to be let in imperiously, quite 
forgetting that he was no longer in his own kingdom. But all this 
had no effect upon the old woman, who only noticed all the uproar 
he was making by saying gently ; 

‘ You must have patience.* 

He codd hear that she really was coming to open the door to 
him, only she was so very long about it. First she chased away 
her cat, lest it should run away when the door was opened, then he 
heard her talking to herself and made out that her lamp wanted 
trimming, that she might see better who it was that knocked, and 
then that it lacked firesh oil, and she must refill it. So what with 
one thing and another she was an immense time trotting to and firo, 
and all the while she now and again bade the Prince have patience, 
"When at last he stood within the little hut he saw with despair that 
it was a picture of poverty, and that not a crumb of anything 
eatable was to be seen, and when he explained to the old woman 
that he was dying of hxmger and fatigue she only answered tran¬ 
quilly that he must have patience. However, she presently showed 
Tiim a bundle of straw on which he could sleep, 

‘ But what can I have to eat ? * cried Prince "^^vien sharply. 

‘ Wait a little, wait a little,’ she replied. ‘ If you will only have 
patience I am just going out into the garden to gather some peas: 
we will shell them at our leisure, then I will light a fire and cook 
them, and when they are thoroughly done, we can enjoy them 
peaceably; there is no hurry.’ 

‘ I nave died of starvation by the time ah that is done,’ 
said the Prince ruefully. 

^ * Patience, patience,’ said the old woman looking at him with 
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her slow gentle smile, ‘ I can’t be hurried. “ All things come at last 
to him who waits; ” you must have heard that often.’ 

Prince Vivien was wild with aggravation, but there was nothing 
to be done. 

* Come then,’ said the old woman, ‘ you shall hold the lamp to 
light me while I pick the peas.’ 

The Prince in his haste snatched it up so quickly that it went 
out, and it took him a long time to light it again with two little bits 
of glowing charcoal which he had to dig out from the pile of ashes 
upon the hearth. However, at last the peas were gathered and 
shelled, and the fire lighted, but then they had to be carefully 
counted, since the old woman declared that she would cook fifty-four, 
and no more. In vain did the Prince represent to her that he was 
famished—that fifty-four peas would go no way towards satisfying 
his hunger—that a few peas, more or less, surely could not matter. 
It was quite useless, in the end he had to count out the fifty-four, 
and worse than that, because he dropped one or two in his hurry, 
he had to begin again from the very first, to be sure the number was 
complete. As soon as they were cooked the old dame took a pair 
of scales and a morsel of bread from the cupboard, and was just 
about to divide it when Prince Vivien, who really could wait no 
longer, seized the whole piece and ate it up, saying in his turn, 

‘ Patience.’ 

* You mean that for a joke,’ said the old woman, as gently as 
ever, * but that is really my name, and some day you will know 
more about me.’ 

Then they each ate their twenty-seven peas, and the Prince was 
surprised to find that he wanted nothing more, and he slept as 
sweetly upon his bed of straw as he had ever done in his palace. 

In the morning the old woman gave him milk and bread for his 
breakfast, which he ate contentedly, rejoicing that there was nothing 
to be gathered, or counted, or cooked, and when he had finished he 
begged her to tell him who she was. 

‘ That I will, with pleasure,’ she replied. < But it will be a long 
story.’ 

* Oh I if it’s long, I can’t listen,’ cried the Prince. 

< But,’ said she, ‘ at your age, you should attend to what old 
people say, and learn to have patience.’ 

‘ But, but,’ said the Prince, in his most impatient tone, ‘ old 
people should not be so long-winded I TeU me what country I have 
got into, and nothing else; 
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* With aH my heaai),* said she. ‘ You are in the Forest of the 
Black Bird; it is here that he utters his oracles.’ * 

‘An Oracle,’ cried the Prince. ‘Oh! I must go and consult 
him.* Thereupon he drew a handful of gold from his pocket, and 
offered it to the old woman, and when she would not take it, he 
threw it down upon the table and was off like a flash of lightning, 
without even staying to ask the way. He took the first path that 
presented itself and followed it at the top of his speed, often losing 
his way, or stumbling over some stone, or running up against a tree, 
and leaving behind him without regret the cottage which had been 
as little to his taste as the character of its possessor. After some 
time he saw in the distance a huge black castle which commanded 
a view of the whole forest. The Prince felt certain that this must 
be the abode of the Oracle, and just as the sun was setting he 
reached its outermost gates. The whole castle was surrounded by 
a deep moat, and the drawbridge and the gates, and even the water 
in the moat, were all of the same sombre hue as the walls and 
towers. Upon the gate hung a huge bell, upon which was written 
in red letters: 

‘ Mortal, if thou art curious to know thy fate, strike this beH, 
and submit to wha.t shall befall thee.’ 

The Prince, without the smallest hesitation, snatched up a great 
stone, and hammered vigorously upon the beH, which gave forth a 
deep and terrible sound, the gate flew open, and closed again with 
a thundering clang the moment the Prince had passed through it, 
while from every tower and battlement rose a wheeling, scre amin g 
crowd of bats which darkened the whole sky with their multitudes. 
Anyone but Prince Yivien would have been terrified by such an 
uncanny sight, but he strode stoutly forward till he reached the 
second gate, which was opened to him by sixty black slaves covered 
from head to foot in long mantles. 

He wished to speak to them, but soon discovered that they 
spoke an utterly unknown language^ and did not seem to understand 
a word he said. This was a great aggravation to the Prince, who 
was not accustomed to keep his ideas to himself, and he positively 
found himself wishing for his old friend Patience. However, he 
had to follow his guides in silence, and they led him into a mag¬ 
nificent hall; the floor was of ebony, the walls of jet, and all the 
hangings were of black velvet, but the Prince looked round it in 
vain for something to eat, and then made signs that he was hungry. 
In the same manner he was respectfully given to understand that 

b2 
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he must wait, and after several hours the sixty nooded and shrouded 
figures re-appeared, and conducted him with great ceremony, and 
also very very slowly, to a banqueting hall, where they all placed 
themselves at a long table. The dishes were arranged down the centre 



of it, and with his usual impetuosity the Prince seijied the one that 
stood in j&ront of him to draw it nearer, but soon found that it was 
firmly fixed in its place. Then he looked at his solemn and lugu¬ 
brious neighbours, and saw that each one was supplied with a long 
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hollow reed through which he slowly sucked up his portion, and 
the Prince was obliged to do the same, though he found it a fidght- 
fully tedious process. After supper, they returned as they had 
come to the ebony room, where he was compelled to look on while 
his companions played interminable games of chess, and not until 
he was nearly dying of weariness did they, slowly and ceremoni¬ 
ously as before, conduct him to his sleeping apartment. The hope 
of consulting the Oracle woke him very early the next morning, 
and his first demand was to be allowed to present himself before it, 
but,,without replying, his attendants conducted him to a huge 
marble bath, very shallow at one end, and quite deep at the other, 
and gave him to understand that he was to go into it. The Prince, 
nothing loth, was for springing at once into deep water, but he was 
gently but forcibly held back and only allowed to stand where it 
was about an inch deep, and he was nearly wild with impatience 
when he found that this process was to be repeated every day in 
spite of all he could say or do, the water rising higher and higher 
by inches, so that for sixty days he had to live in perpetual silence, 
ceremoniously conducted to and firo, supping all his meals through 
the long reed, and looking on at innumerable games of chess, the 
game of all others which he detested most. But at last the water 
rose as high as his chin, and his bath was complete. And that day 
the slaves in their black robes, and each having a large bat perched 
upon his head, marched in slow procession with the Prince in their 
midst, chanting a melancholy song, to the iron gate that led into a 
kind of Temple. 4.t the sound of their chanting, another hand of 
slaves appeared, and took possession of the unhappy Vivien. 

They looked to him exactly like the ones he had left, except that 
they moved more slowly still, and each one held a raven upon his 
wrist, and their harsh croaldngs re-echoed through the dismal 
place. Holding the Prince by the arms, not so much to do him 
honour as to restrain his impatience, they proceeded by slow 
degrees up the steps of the Temple, and when they at last reached 
the top he thought his long waiting must be at an end. But on the 
contrary, after slowly enshrouding him in a long black robe like their 
own, they led him into the Temple itself, where he was forced to wit¬ 
ness numbers of lengthy rites and ceremonies. By t^s time Vivien’s 
active impatience had subsided into passive weariness, bis yawns 
were continual and scandalous, but nobody heeded him, he stared 
hopelessly at the thick black curtain which hung down straight in 
front of bird, and could hardly believe Ms eyes when it presently 
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began to slide back, and he saw before him the Black Bird. It was 
of enormous size, and was perched upon a thick bar of iron which 
ran across from one side of the Temple to the ether. At the sight 
of it all the slaves fell upon their knees and hid their faces, and 
when it had three times flapped its mighty wings it uttered distinctly 
in Prince Vivien’s own language the words: 

* Prince, your only chance of happiness depends upon that which 
is most opposed to your own nature.’ 

Then the curtain fell before it once more, and the Prince, after 
many ceremonies, was presented with a raven which perched upon 
his wrist, and was conducted slowly back to the iron gate. Here 
the raven left him and he was handed over once more to the care of 
the first band of slaves, while a large bat flickered down and settled 
upon his head of its own accord, and so he was taken back to the 
marble bath, and had to go through the whole process again, only 
this time he began in deep water which receded daily inch by inch. 
When this was over the slaves escorted him to the outer gate, and 
took leave of him with every mark of esteem and politeness, to which 
it is to be feared he responded but indifierently, since the gate was 
no sooner opened than he took to his heels, and fled away with all 
Mb might, his one idea being to put as much space as possible be« 
tween himself and the dreary place into which he had ventured so 
rashly, just to consult a tedious Oracle who after all had told him 
nothing. He actually reflected for about five seconds on his folly, 
and came to the conclusion that it might sometimes be advisable to 
think before one acted. 

After wandering about for several days until he was weary and 
hungry, he at last succeeded in finding a way out of the forest, and 
soon came to a wide and rapid river, which he followed, hoping to 
find some means of crossing it, and it happened that as the sun rose 
the next morning he saw something of a dazzling whiteness moored 
out in the middle of the stream. Upon looking more attentively at 
it he found that it was one of the prettiest little ships he had ever 
seen, and the boat that belonged to it was made fiist to the bank 
quite close to him. The Prince was immediately seized with the 
most ardent desire to go on board the ship, and shouted lotidly to 
attract the notice of her crew, but no one answered. So he sprang 
into the little boat and rowed away without finding it at all hard 
work, for the boat was made all of white paper and was as light as 
a rose leaf. The ship was made of white paper too, as the Prince 
presently discovered when he reached it. He found not a soul on 
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board, but there was a very cosy little bed in the cabin, and an 
ample supply of all sorts of good things to eat and drink, which he 
made up his mind to enjoy until something new happened. Having 
been thoroughly well brought up at the comt of King Grideiin, of 
course he understood the art of navigation, but when once he had 
started, the current carried the vessel down at such a pace that 
before he knew where he was the Prince found himself out at sea, 
and a wind springing up behind him just at this moment soon drove 
him out of sight of land. By this time he was somewhat alarmed, 
and did his best to put the ship about and get back to the river, but 
wind and tide were too strong for him, and he began to thi-nV of the 
number of times, from his childhood up, that he had been warned 
not to meddle with water. But it was too late now to do anything 
but wish vainly that he had stayed on shore, and to grow heartily 
weary of the boat and the sea and everything connected with it. 
These two things, however, he did most thoroughly. To put the 
fimshing touch to his misfortunes he presently found himself be¬ 
calmed in mid-ocean, a state of affairs which would be considered 
trying by the most patient of men, so you may imagine how it 
affected Prince Vivien I He even came to wishing himself back at 
the Castle of the Black Bird, for there at least he saw some living 
beings, whereas on board the white-paper ship he was absolutely 
alone, and could not imagine how he was ever to get away from his 
wearisome prison. However, after a very long time, he did see 
land, and his impatience to be on shore was so great that he at once 
flung himself over the ship’s side that he might reach it sooner by 
swimming. But this was quite useless, for spring as fer as he 
might from the vessel, it was always under his feet again before he 
reached the water, and he had to resign himself to his fate, and wait 
with what patience he could muster until the winds and waves 
carried the ship into a kind of natural harbour which ran far into 
the land. After his long imprisonment at sea the Prince was de¬ 
lighted with the sight of the great trees which grew down to the 
very edge of the water, and leaping lightly on shore he speedily lost 
himself in the thick forest. When he had wandered a long way he 
stopped to rest beside a clear spring of water, but scarcely had he 
thrown himself down upon the mossy bank when there was a great 
rustling in the bushes close by, and out sprang a pretty little gazelle 
panting and exhausted, which fell at his feet gasping out— 

‘Oh 1 Vivien, save me I ’ 

The Prince in great astonishment leapt to his feet, and had just 
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time to draw his sword before he foitnd himself face to face with a 
large green lion which had been hotly pursuing the poor little gazelle. 
Prince Vivien attacked it gallantly and a fierce combat ensued, 
which, however, ended before long in the Prince’s dealing his ad¬ 
versary a terrific blow which felled him to the earth. As he fell 
the lion whistled loudly three times with such force that the forest 
rang again, and the sound must have boon heard for more than two 
leagues round, after which having apparently nothing more to do in 
the world he rolled over on his side and died. The Prince without 
paying any further hoed to him or to his whistling returned to the 
pretty gazelle, saying: 

‘ Well 1 are you satisfied now ? Since you can talk, pray tell me 
instantly what all this is about, and how you happen to know my 
name.’ 

‘ Oh, I must rest for a long time before I can talk,’ she replied, 

* and beside, I very much doubt if you will have leisure to listen, for 
the affair is by no means finished. In fact,’ she continued in the 
same languid tone, ‘ you had bettor look behind you now,’ 

The Prince turned sharply roimd and to his horror saw a huge 
Giant approaching with mighty strides, crying fiercely— 

* Who has made my lion wliiatle I should like to know ? ’ 

‘ I have,’ replied Prince Vivien boldly, ‘ b\it I can answer for it 
that he wiH not do it again I ’ 

At these words the Giant began to howl and lament. 

‘Alas, my poor Tiny, my sweet little pet,’ ho cried, ‘ but at least 
I can avenge thy death.’ 

Thereupon he rushed at tho Prince, brandishing an immense 
serpent which was coiled about his wrist. Vivien, without losing 
Ms coolness, aimed a terrific blow at it with his sword, but no sooner 
did he touch the snake than it changed into a Giant and the Giant 
into a snake, with such rapidity that the l^rince felt perfectly giddy, 
and this happened at least half-a-dozen times, until at last with a 
. fortunate stroke he cut the serpent in halves, and picking up one 
morsel fiung it with all his force at the nose of the Giant, who fell 
insensible on top of the lion, and in an instant a thick black cloud 
roUed up wMoh hid them from view, and when it cleared away they 
had all disappeared. 

Then the Prince, without even waiting to sheathe his sword, 
rushed back to the gazelle, crying: 

* Now you have had plenty of time to recover your wits, and you 
have nothing,more to fear, so toll me who you are, and what tins 
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horrible Giant, with his lion and his serpent, have to do with you, 
and for pity’s sake be quick about it.’ 

‘ I will tell you with pleasure,’ she answered, ‘ but where is the 
jiurry ? I want you to come back with me to the Green Castle, 



but I don’t want to waOk there, it is so far, and waDdng is so 
fatiguing.* 

‘Let us set out at once then,’ repHed the Prince severely, * or 
else really I shall have to leave you where you are. Surely a yom^ 
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aaid active gazelle lilce you ought to be ashamed of not being able 
to walk a few steps. The further oil' this castle is the faster we 
ought to walk, but as you don’t appear to enjoy that, I will promise 
that we will go gently, and we can talk by the way.’ 

‘ It would be better stiU if you would carry me,’ said she sweetly, 
* but as I don’t like to see people giving themselves trouble, you may 
carry me, and malie that snail carry you.’ So saying, she pointed 



languidly with one tiny foot at what the Mnco had taken for a 
block of stone, but now he saw that it was a huge snail. 

‘ What 1 I ride a snail I ’ cried the Princo; * you are laughing at 
me, and beside we should not get there for a year.* 

*Ohl well then don’t do it,^ replied the gazelle, am quite 
willing to stay here. The grass is green, and the water clear. But 
if I were you I should take the advice that was given me and ride 
the snail.’ 

So, though it did not please him at all, the Prince took the 
gazelle in his arms, and mounted upon the back of the snail, wmcn 
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glided along yery peaceably, entirely declining to be hurried by fi:e- 
quent blows from the Prince’s heels. In vain did the gazelle re¬ 
present to him that she was enjoying herself very much, and that 
this was the easiest mode of conveyance she had ever discovered. 
Prince Vivien was wild with impatience, and thought that the 
Green Castle would never be reached. However, at last, they did 
get there, and everyone who was in it ran to see the Prince dismount 
from his singular steed. 

But what was his surprise, when having at her request set the 
gazelle gently down upon the steps which led up to the castle, he 
saw her suddenly change into a charming Princess, and recognised 
in her his pretty cousin Placida, who greeted him with her usual 
tranquil sweetness. His delight knew no bounds, and he followed 
her eagerly up into the castle, impatient to know what strange 
events had brought her there. But after all he had to wait for the 
Princess’s story, for the inhabitants of the Green Lands, hearing 
that the Giant was dead, ran to offer the kingdom to his vanquisher, 
and Prince Vivien had to listen to various complimentary harangues, 
which took a great deal of time, though he cut them as short as 
politeness allowed—if not shorter. But at last he was free to rejoin 
Placida, who at once began the story of her adventures- 

‘ After you had gone away,’ said she, ‘ they tried to make me 
learn how to govern the kingdom, which wearied me to death, so 
that I begged and prayed Lolotte to take me away with her, and 
this she presently did, but very reluctantly. However, having been 
transported to her grotto upon my favourite couch, I spent several 
delicious days, soothed by the soft green light, which was like a 
beech wood in the spring, and by the murmuring of bees and the 
tinkle of felling water. But alas! Lolotte was forced to go away 
to a general assembly of the Fairies, and she came back in great 
dismay, telling me that her indulgence to me had cost her dear, 
for she had been severely reprimanded and ordered to hand me 
over to the Fairy Mirlifiche, who was already taking charge of 
you, and who had been much commended for her management 
of you.* 

* Fine management, indeed,’ interrupted the Prince, * if it is to 
her I owe all the adventures I have met with! But go on with your 
story, my cousin. I can tell you all about my domgs afterwards, 
and then you can judge for yourself.* 

* At first I was grieved to see Lolotte cry,’ resumed the Princess, 
»but I soon found that grieving was very troublesome, so I thought 
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it better to be calm, and very soon afterwards I saw tlie PaHry 
Mirliiiche arrive, mounted upon her great unicorn. She stopped 
before the grotto and bade Lolotte bring me out to her, at which 
she cried worse than ever, and hissed me a dozen times, but she 
dared not refuse. I was lifted up on to the unicorn, behind Mirlihche, 
who said to me— 

<“Hold on tight, little girl, if you don’t want to break your 
neck.” 

< And, indeed, I had to hold on with all my might, for her 
horrible steed trotted so violently that it positively took my breath 
away. However, at last we stopped at a largo farm, and the farmer 
and his wife ran out as soon as they saw the Fairy, and helped us to 
dismount. 

‘ I knew that they were really a King and Queen, whom the 
Fairies were punishing for their ignorance and idleness. You may 
imagine that I was by this time half dead with fatigue, but Mirlifiche 
insisted upon my feeding her unicorn before I did anything else. 
To accomplish this I had to climb up along ladder into the hayloft, 
and bring down, one after another, twenty-four handfuls of hay. 
Never, never before, did I have such a wearisome task! It makes 
me shudder to think of it now, and that was not all. In the same 
way I had to carry the twenty-four handfuls of hay to the stable, 
and then it was supper time, and I had to wait upon all the others. 
After that I really thought I should be allowed to go peaceably to 
my little bed, but, oh dear no I First of all I had to make it, for 
it was all in confusion, and then I had to make one for the Fairy, 
and tuck her in, and draw the curtains rotmd her, beside rendering 
her a dozen little services which I was not at all accustomed to. 
Finally, when I was perfectly exhausted by all this toil, I was free 
to go to bed myself, but as I had never before midrossod myself, and 
really did not know how to begin, I lay down as I was. Unfortunately, 
the Fairy found this out, and just as I was falling into a sweet 
slumber, she made me get up once more, but even then I managed 
to escape her vigilance, and only took oft my upper robe. Indeed, 
1 may tell you in confidence, that 1 always find disobedience answer 
very welL One is often scolded, it is true, but then one has been 
saved some trouble. 

* At the earliest dawn of day Mirliftohe woke me, and made me 
take many journeys to the stable to bring her word how her unicorn 
had slept, and how much hay he had eaten, and then to find out 
tD'bat time it was, and if it was a fine day* I was so slow, end cUd 
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my errands so badly, that before she left she called the King and 
Queen and said to them; 

‘ “ I am much more pleased with you this year. Continue to 
make the best of your farm, if you wi^ to get back to your king¬ 
dom, and also take care of this little Princess for me, and teach her 
to be useful, that .when I come I may find her cured of her faults. 
If she is not-” 

‘ Here she broke off with a significant look, and mounting my 
enemy the unicorn, speedily disappeared. 

‘ Then the King and Queen, turning to me, asked me what I 


could do. 

‘ “ Nothing at aU, I assure you,” I replied in a tone which really 
ought to have convinced them, but they went on to describe various 
employments, and tried to discover which of them would be most 
to my taste. However, at last I persuaded them that to do nothing 
whatever would be the only thing that would suit me, and that if 
they really wanted to be kind to me, they would let me go to bed 
and to sleep, and not tease me about doing anything. To my 
great joy, they not only permitted this, but actually, when they had 
their own meals, the Queen brought my portion up to me. But 
early the next morning she appeared at my bedside, saying, with an 
apologetic air: 

‘ “ My pretty child, I am afiaid you must really make up your 
mind to get up to-day. I know quite well how delightful it is to be 
thoroughly idle, for when my husband and I were King and Queen 
we did nothing at aU from morning to night, and I sincerely hope 
that it will not be long before those happy days will come again for 
us. But at present we have not reached them, nor have you, and 
you know from what the Kairy said that perhaps worse things may 
happen to us if she is not obeyed. Make haste, I beg of you, and 
come down to breakfast, for I have put by some delicious cream 

for you.” 1 ij -i. 

* It was really very tiresome, but as there was no help tor it 


I went down! • 

‘ But the instant breakfast was over they began agam tneir 
cuckoo-cry of What will you do ? ” In vain did I answer— 

< Nothing at all, if it please you, madam.” 

‘The Queen at last gave me a spindle and about four pounds of 
hemp upon a distaff and sent me out to keep the sheep, a^u^ 
me that there could not be a pleasanter oocupataon, and tot I oould 
take my ease as much as I pleased. I was forced to set out, very 
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unwillingly, as you may imagine, but I had not wallced far before 
I came to a shady bank in what seemed to me a charming place. 

I stretched myself cosily upon the soft grass, and with the bxmdle 
of hemp for a pillow slept as tranquilly as if there were no such 
things as sheep in the world, while they for their part wandered 
hither and thither at their own sweet will, as if there were no such “ 
thing as a shepherdess, invading every field, and browsing upon 
every kind of forbidden dainty, until the peasants, alarmed by the 
havoc they were making, raised a clamour, which at last reached 
the ears of the King and Queen, who ran out, and seeing the cause 
of the commotion, hastily collected their flock. And, indeed, the 
sooner the better, since they had to pay for all the damage they had 
done. As for me I lay still and watched them run, for I was very 
comfortable, and there I might be still if they had not come up, all 
panting and breathless, and compelled me to get up and follow 
them; they also reproached mo bittorly, but I need hardly tell you 
that they did not again entrust me with the flock. 

‘ But whatever they found fbr me to do it was always the same 
thing, I spoilt and mismanaged it all, and was so successful in pro¬ 
voking even the most patient people, that one day I ran away from 
the farm, for I was really afraid the Queen would be obliged to 
beat me. ‘When I came to the little river in which the King used 
to fish, I found the boat tied to a tree, and stepping in I unfastened 
it, and floated gently down with the current. The gliding of the 
boat was so soothing that I did not trouble myself in the least 
when the Queen caught sight of me and ran along the bank, 
crying— 

**‘My boat, my boat I Hxxsband, come and catch the little 
Princess who is running away with my boat 1 

* The current soon carried me out of hearing of her cries, and I 

dreamed to the song of the ripples and the whisper of the trees, until 
the boat suddenly stopped, and I found it was stuck fast beside a fresh 
green meadow, and that the sun was rising. In the distance I saw 
some little houses which seemed to be built in a most singular fashion, 
but as I was by this time very hungry I set out towards them, but 
before I had walked many steps, I saw that the air was full of 
sh i n i ng objects which seemed to be fixed, and yet I could not see 
what they hung from. s 

* I went nearer, and saw a silken cord hanging down to the 
ground, and pulled it just because it was so close to my hand. 
Instantly the whole meadow resounded to the melodious chiming 
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of a peal of silver bells, and tbey sounded so pretty that I sat down 
to listen, and to watch them as they swung shining in the sun¬ 
beams. Before they ceased to sound, came a great flight of birds, 
and each one perching upon a bell added its charming song to the 
concert. As they ended, I looked up and saw a tall and stately 
dame advancing towards me, surrounded and followed by a vast 
flock of every kind of bird. 

‘ “ Who are you, little girl,” said she, “ who dares to come where 
I allow no mortal to live, lest my bir&s should be disturbed ? Still, 
if you are clever at anything,” she added, “I might be able to put 
up with your presence.” 

‘ “ Madam,” I answered, rising, “you may be very mre that I 
shall not do anything to alarm your birds. I only beg you, for 
pity’s sake, to give me something to eat.” 

* “ I will do that,” she replied, “ before I send you where you 
deserve to go.” 

^ And thereupon she despatched six jays, who were her pages, t:* 
fetch me all sorts of biscuits, while some of the other birds brought 
ripe fi:uits. In fact, I had a delicious breakfast, though I do not 
like to be waited upon so quickly. It is so disagreeable to be 
hurried. I began to think I should like very weU to stay in this 
pleasant country, and I said so to the stately lady, but she answered 
with the greatest disdain: 

‘ “ Do you think I would keep you here ? You! Why what do 
you suppose would be the good of you in this country, where every¬ 
body is wide-awake and busy ? No, no, I have shown you all the 
hospitality you will get from me.” 

‘ With these words she turned gave a vigorous pull to the 
silken rope which I mentioned before, but instead of a melodious 
chime, there arose a hideous clanging which quite terrified me, and 
in an instant a huge Black Bird appeared, which alighted at the 
Fairy’s feet, saying in a frightful voice— 

‘ “ What do you want of me, my sister ? ” 

* “ I wish you to take this httle Princess to my cousin, the Giant 
of the Green Castle, at once,” she replied, “and beg him from me 
to make her work day and night upon his beautiful tapestry.” 

‘ At these words the great Bird snatched me up, regardless of 
my cries, and flew ofl; at a temfic pace-’ 

* Oh I you are joking, cousin,’ interrupted Prince Vivien; *you 
mean as slowly as possible. I know that horrible Black Bird, and 
tbe lengthiness of all his proceedings and surroundiogs.’ 

0 . 


s 
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‘ Have it your own way,’ replied Placida, tranquilly. ‘ I cannot 
bear arguing. Perhaps, this was not even the same bird. At any 
rate, he carried me off at a prodigious speed, and sot me gently 
down in this very castle of which you are now tlie master. We 
entered by one of the windows, and when tlie Bird had handed me 
over to the Giant fi'om whom you have been good enough to deliver 
me, and given the Fairy’s message, it departed. 

‘ Then the Giant turned to me, saying, 

‘ “ So you are an idler I Ah 1 well, we must teach you to work. 
You won’t be the first we have cm:ed of laziness. See how busy all 
my guests are.” 

‘ I looked up as he spoke, and saw that an immense gallery ran 
all round the hall, in which were tapestry frames, spindles, skeins 
of wool, patterns, and all necessary things. Before each Iramo 
about a dozen people were sitting, hard at work, at which terrible 
sight I fainted away, and as soon as I recovered they began to ask 
me what I could do. 

‘It was in vain that I replied as before, and with the strongest 
desire to be tal^en at my word, “ Notliing at all.” 

‘ The Giant only said, 

‘ “ Then you must learn to do something; in this world there is 
enough work for everybody.” 

‘ It appeared that they were working into the tapestry all the 
stories the Fairies liked best, and they began to try and teach me to 
help them, but from the first class, where they tried me to begin 
with, I sank lower and lower, and not even the inost simple stitches 
could I learn. 

‘In vain they punished me by all the usual methods. In vain 
the Giant showed me his menagerie, which was entirely composed 
of children who would not work! Notliing did mo any good, and 
at last I was reduced to drawing water for the dyeing of the wools, 
and even over that I was so slow that this morning the Giant flow 
into a rage and changed me into a gazelle. Ho was just putting 
me into the menagerie when I happened to catch sight of a dog, 
and was seized with such terror that I fled away at my utmost 
speed, and escaped through the outer court of the castle. The 
Giant, fearing that I should be lost altogether, sent his green lion 
after me, with orders to bring me back, cost what it might, and 
I should certainly have let myself be caught, or eaten up, or any¬ 
thing, rather than run any further, if I had not lucidly met you by 
the fountain. And oh I ’ concluded the Princess, * how delightful it 
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is once more to be able to sit still in peace. 1 *was so tired of trying 
to learn things.’ 

Prince Vivien said that, for his part, he had been kept a great 
deal too still, and had not foimd it at all amusing, and then he re¬ 
counted all his adventures with breathless rapidity. How he had 
taken shelter with Dame Patience, and consulted the Oracle, and 
voyaged in the paper ship. Then they went hand in hand to 
release all the prisoners in the castle, and all the Princes and Prin¬ 
cesses who were in cages in the menagerie, for the instant the Green 
Giant was dead they had resumed their natural forms. As you 
may imagine, they were all. very grateful, and Princess Placida 
entreated them never, never to do another stitch of work so long 
as they lived, and they promptly made a great bonfire in the court¬ 
yard, and solemnly burnt all the embroidery frames and spinning 
wheels. Then the Princess gave them splendid presents, or rather 
sat by while Prince Vivien gave them, and there were great 
rejoicings in the Green Castle, and everyone did his best to please 
the Prince and Princess. But with all their good intentions, they 
often made mistakes, for Vivien and Placida were never of one 
mind about their plans, so it was very confusing, and they firequently 
found themselves obeying the Prince’s orders, very, very slowly, 
and rushing off with lightning speed to do something that the 
Princess did not wish to have done at aU, until, by-and-by, the 
two cousins took to consulting with, and consoling one another in 
all these little vexations, and at last came to be so fond of each 
other that for Plaoida’s sake Vivien became quite patient, and for 
Vivien’s sake Placida made the most unheard-of exertions. But 
now the Fairies who had been watching aU these proceedings with 
interest, thought it was time to interfere, and ascertain by further 
trials if this improvement was likely to continue, and if they really 
loved one another. So they caused Placida to seem to have 
a violent fever, and Vivien to languish and grow dull, and made 
each of them very uneasy about the other, and then, findi ng 
a moment when they were apart, the Fairy Mirlifiche suddenly 


appeared to Placida, and said 

‘ I have just seen Prince Vivien, and he seemed to me to be 

very ill.’ , . . 

‘ Alas 1 yes, madam,’ she answered, * and if you will but cure 
him, you may take me back to the farm, or bring the Green Giant 
to life again, and you shall see how obedient I will be.’ 

< If yoh really wish bto to recover,’ said the Fairy, you ave 
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only to catch the Trotting Mouse and the Chaffinch-on-the-Wing 
and bring them to me. Only remember that time presses ! ’ 

She had hardly finished speaking before the Princess was rush- 
ing headlong out of the castle gate, and the Fairy after watching 
her till she was lost to sight, gave a little chuckle and went in search 
of the Prince, who begged her earnestly to send him back to the 
Black Castle, or to the paper boat if she would but save Placida’s 
life. The Fairy shook her head, and looked very grave. She quite 
agreed with him, the Princess was in a bad way—‘ But,’ said she 
‘if you can find the Itosy Mole, and give him to her she will re* 


cover.’ So now it was the Prince’s turn to set off in a vast hurry, 
only as soon as he left the Castle he happened to go in exactly the 
opposite direction to the one Placida had taken. Now you can 
imagine these two devoted lovers hunting night and day. The 
Princess in the woods, always running, always listening, pursuing 
hotly after two creatures which seemed to her very hard to catch 
which she yet never ceased from pursiiing. The Prince on the other 
hand wandering continually across the meadows, his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, attentive to every movement among the moles. He 
was forced to walli slowly—slowly upon tip-toe, hardly venturing 
to breathe. Often he stood for hours motionless as a statue, and if 
the desire to succeed could have helped him he would soon have 
possessed the Bosy Mole. But alas I all that he caught were black 
and ordinary, though strange to say he never grew impatient, but 
always seemed ready to begin the tedious hunt again. But this 
changing of character is one of the most ordinary zniraclos which 
love works. Neither the Prince nor the Princess gave a thought to 
anything but their quest. It never even occurred to them to wonder 
what country they had reached. So you may giiess how astonished 
they were one day, when having at last been successful after their 
long and weary chase, they cried aloud at the same instant: ‘ At 
last I have saved my beloved,’ and then recognising each other’s 
voice looked up, and rushed to meet one another with the wildest 
joy. Surprise kept them silent while for one delicious moment 
they gazed into each other’s eyes, and just then who should come 
up but Kmg Gndelin, for it was into his kingdom they had acci- 
denmy strayed. He recognised them in his ten and greeted them 
3oyfi%, but when they turned afterwards to look for tlm Bosy Mole, 
te Chaffinch, and the Trotting-Mouse, they had vaninhod, and in 
ten places stood a lovely lady whom they did not know, the Black 
Bird, and the Green Giant, King Gridelin had no sooner set eyes 
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upon tlie lady than with a cry of joy he clasped her in his arms, for 
it was no other than his long-lost wife, Santorina, about whose im¬ 
prisonment in Fairyland you may perhaps read some day. 

Then the Black Bird and the Green Giant resumed their natural 
form, for they were enchanters, and up flew Lolotte and MirHflehe 
in their chariots, and then there was a great kissing and congratu¬ 
lating^ for everybody had regained someone he loved, including the 



encHanters, wto loved tteir natural forms dearly. After this they 
repaired to the Palace, and the wedding of Prince Vmen md 
Princess Plaoida was held at once with ah the splendour imaginable. 

King Gridelin and Queen Santorina, after all their expenenoes. 
had no farther desire to reign, so they retired happfty to a peaceM 
place, leaving their Mngdom to the Prince and Pmcess, who were 
belovU by all their subjects, and found their greatest happmess all 
their lives long in mahing other people happy. 

ironchoOUnteetPapmn, 
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LITTLE Om^EYE, LITTLE TWO^EYES. AND 
LITTLE TEBEE^EYES 


^HEEE was once a woman who had three daughters, of whom 
-L the eldest was called Little One-eye, because she had only one 
eye in the middle of her forehead; and the second, Littlo Two-eyes, 
because she had two eyes like other people; and the youngest, 
Little Three-eyes, because she had three eyes, and her third eye 
was also in the middle of her forehead. But because Littlo Two- 
eyes did not look any different from other children, her sisters 
and mother could not bear her. They would say to her, ‘ You with 
your two eyes are no better than common folk ; you don’t belong 
bo us.’ They pushed her here, and threw her wretched clothes 
there, and gave her to eat only what they loft, and they were as 
unkind to her as ever they could be. 

It happened one day that Little Two-eyes liad to go out into the 
fields to take care of the goat, but she was still quite hungry because 
her sisters had given her so little to cat. So she sat down in the 
meadow and began to cry, and she cried so much that two littlo 
brooks ran out of her eyes. But when she looked up once in her 
grief there stood a women beside her who asked, ‘ Littlo Two-eyes, 
what are you crying for ? ’ Little Two-eyes answered, * Have I 
not reason to cry ? Because I have two eyes like other people, my 
sisters and my mother cannot boar mo; they push me out of one 
comer into another, and give mo nothing to eat except what they 
leave. To-day they have given me so little that I atn still quite 
hungry.’ Then the wise woman said, ‘ Little Two-oyos, dry your 
eyes, and 1 will tell you something so that you need never bo hungry 
agadnu Only say to your goat, 

“ Little goat, bleat, 

Little table, appeari” 
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and a beautifully spread table will stand before you, with the most 
delicious food on it, so that you can eat as much as you want. 
And when you have had enough and don’t want the little table any 
more, you have only to say, 

“ Little goat, bleat, 

Little table, away,” 

and then it will vanish.’ Then the wise woman went away. 

But Little Two-eyes thought, ‘ I must try at once if what she 
has told me is true, for I am more hungry than ever ’; and she said, 

* Little goat, bleat. 

Little table appear,’ 

and scarcely had she uttered the words, wffen there stood a little 
table before her covered with a white cloth, on which were arranged 
a plate, with a knife and fork and a silver spoon, and the most 
beautiful dishes, which were smoking hot, as if they had just come 
out of the kitchen. Then Little Two-eyes said the shortest grace 
she knew, and set to work and made a good dinner. And when 
she had had enough, she said, as the wise woman had told her, 

‘ Little goat, bleat, 

Little table, away,’ 

and immediately the table and aU that was on it disappeared agaim 
That is a splendid way of housekeeping,’ thought Little Two-eyes, 
and she was quite happy and contented. 

In the evening, when she went home with her goat, she found a 
little earthenware dish with the food that her sisters had thrown to 
her, but she did not touch it. The next day she went out again 
with her goat, and left the few scraps which were given her. The 
first and second times her sisters did not notice this, but when it 
happened continually, they remarked it and said, ‘ Something is the 
matter with Little Two-eyes, for she always leaves her food now, and 
she used to gobble up all that was given her. She must have found 
other means of getting food.’ So in order to get at the truth, Little 
One-eye was told to go out with Little Two-eyes when she drove 
the goat to pasture, and to notice particularly what she got there, 
and whether anyone brought her food and drink, 

Now when Little Two-eyes was setting out. Little One-eye came 
up to her and said, ‘ I will go into the field with you and see if you 
take good care of the goat, and if you drive him properly to get 
grass.’ But Little Two-eyes saw what Little One-eye had in her 
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mind, and she drove the goat into the long grass and said, ‘ Come, 
Little One-eye, we will sit down here, and I will sing you something.’ 

Little One-eye sat down, and as she was very much tired by the 
long walk to which she was not used, and by the hot day, and as 
Little Two-eyes went on singing 

‘ Little One-eye, are you awake ? 

Little One-eye, are you asleep ’ 

she shut her one eye and fell asleep. Wlien Little Two-eyes saw 
that Little One-eye was asleep and could lind out nothing, she said, 
‘ Little goat, bleat, 

Little table, appear,’ 

and sat down at her table and ate and drank as much as she wanted. 
Then she said again, 

‘ Little goat, bloat, 

Little table, away.’ 

and in the twinkling of an eye all had vanished. 

Little Two-eyes then woke Little One-eye and said, ‘ Little One- 
eye, you meant to watch, and, instead, you went to sleep; in the 
meantime the goat might have run far and wide. Come, wo will 
go home.’ So they went home, and Little Two-oyes again loft her 
little dish imtouched, and Little One-eye could not toll her mother 
why she would not eat, and said as an excuse, * I was so sleepy out- 
of-doors.’ 

The next day the mother said to Little Throe-oyos, ‘ This time 
you shall go with Little Two-eyes and watch whether slio eats any¬ 
thing out in the fields, and whether anyone brings her food and 
drink, for eat and drink she must secretly.’ Bo Little Three-eyes 
went to Little Two-eyes and said, * I will go with you and see it 
you take good care of the goat, and if you drive him properly to get 
grass.’ But little Two-eyes knew what Little Throo-oyes had in 
her mind, and she drove the goat out into the tall grass and said, * We 
will sit down here, Little Three-eyes, and I will sing you something.’ 
Little Three-eyes sat down; she was tired by the walk and the hot 
day, and Little Two-eyes sang the same little song again; 

* Little Three-eyes, are you awake V * 
but instead of singing as she ought to have done, 

' Little Three-eyes, are you asleep ? * 
she sang, without thinking, 

^Little Two-eyee, are you asleep V* 
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She ‘went on singing, 

‘ Little Three-eyes, are you awake ? 

Little Two-eyes, are you asleep ? ’ 

so that the two eyes of Little Three-eyes fell asleep, but the third, 
which was not spoken to in the little rhyme, did not fall asleep. 
Of course Little Three-eyes shut that eye also out of cunning, to 
iook as if she were asleep, but it was blinking and could see every¬ 
thing quite well. 



And when Little Two-eyes thought that Little Three-eyes was 
sound asleep, she said her rhyme, 

‘ Little goat, bleat, 

Little table, appear,’ 

and ate and drank to her heart’s content, and then made the table 
go away again, by saying, 

* Little goat, bleat, 

Little table, away.’ 

But Little Three-eyes had seen everything. Then Little Two- 
eyes came to her, and woke her and said, ^ Well, Little Three-eyes, 
have you been adeep ? You watch well 1 Come, we wiU go home.’ 
When they reached home, Little Two-eyes did not eat again, and 
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Little Three-eyes said to the mother,’ I know now why that proud 
thing eats nothing. When she says to the goat in the held, 

“ Little goat, bleat, 

Little table, appear,” 

a table stands before her, spread with the best food, much better 
than we have; and when she has had enough, she says, 

“ Little goat, bleat, 

Little table, away,” 

and everything disappears again. I saw it all exactly. She made 
two of my eyes go to sleep with a little rhyme, but the one in my 
forehead remained awake, luckily I ’ 

Then the envious mother cried out, ‘ Will you fare better than 
we do ? you shall not have the chance to do so again I ’ and she 
fetched a knife, and killed the goat. 

When Little Two-eyes saw this, she wont out full of grief, and 
sat down in the meadow and wept bitter tears. Then again the 
wise woman stood before her, and said, ‘ Little Two-eyos, what are 
you crying for ? ’ ‘ Have I not reason to cry ? ’ she answered, 
‘the goat, which when I said the little rhyme, spread the table so 
beautifully, my mother ha.s killed, and now I must suiTor hunger 
and want again.’ The wise woman said, ‘ Little Two-eyes, I will 
give you a good piece of advice. Ask your sisters to give you the 
heart of the dead goat, and bury it in the earth before the house- 
door ; that will bring you good luck.’ Then she disappeared, and 
Little Two-eyes went home, and said to her sisters, ‘ Lear sisters, 
do give me something of my goat; I ask nothing bettor than its 
heart.’ Then they laughed and said, ‘ You can have that if you 
want nothing more.’ And Ijittle Two-eyos took the heart and 
buried it in the evening when all was <iuiet, as the wise woman had 
told her, before the house-door. The next morning when they all 
awoke and came to the house-door, there stood a most wonderful 
tree, which had leaves of silver and fruit of gold growing on it— 
you never saw anything more lovely and gorgeous in your life 1 
But they did not know how the tree had grown up in the night; 
only Little Two-eyes knew that it had sprung from the heart, of tho 
goat, for it was standing just where she had buried it in tho ground. 
Then the mother said to Little One-oyo, ‘ Climb up, my child, and 
break us off the fruit from the tree.’ Little Ono-eyo climbed up, 
but just when she was going to take hold of one of tho golden apples 
the bough sprang out of her hands; and this happened every time» 
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so that she could not break off a single apple, however hard she 
tried. Then the mother said, ‘ Little Three-eyes, do you climb up; 
you with your three eyes can see round better than Little One-eye.* 
So Little One-eye slid down, and Little Three-eyes climbed up; but 
she was not any more successful; look round as she might, the 
golden apples bent themselves back. At last the mother got im¬ 
patient and climbed up herself, but she was even less successful 
than Little One-eye and Little Three-eyes in catchinghold of the fruit 
and only grasped at the empty air. Then Little Two-eyes said, ‘ I 
will just try once, perhaps I shall succeed better.* The sisters 
called out, ‘ You with your two eyes will no doubt succeed I * But 
Little Two-eyes climbed up, and the golden apples did not jump 
away from her, but behaved quite properly, so that she could pluck 
them off, one after the other, and brought a whole apron-full down 
with her. The mother took them from her, and, instead of behaving 
better to poor Little Two-eyas, as they ought to have done, they 
were jealous that she only could reach the fruit and behaved still 


more unkindly to her. 

It happened one day that when they were all standing together 
by the tree that a young knight came riding along. ‘ Be quick, 
Little Two-eyes,’ cried the two sisters, * creep under this, so that you 
shall not disgrace us,’ and they put over poor Little Two-eyes as 
quickly as possible an empty cask, which was stan di ng close to the 
tree, and they pushed the golden apples which she had broken off 
under with her. When the knight, who was a very handsome 
young man, rode up, he wondered to see the marvellous tree of 
gold and silver, and said to the two sisters, * Whose is this beautifal 
tree ? Whoever will give me a twig of it shall have whatever she 
wants.’ Then Little One-eye and Little Three-eyes answered that 
the tree belonged to them, and that they would certainly break him 
off a twig. They gave themselves a great deal of trouble, but in 
vain; the twigs and fruit bent back every time from their hands. 
Then the knight said, ‘ It is very strange that the tree should belong 
to you, and yet iliat you have not the power to break anytimg 
from it I ’ But they would have that the tree was theirs; and 
they were saying this, Little Two-eyes rolled a couple of plden 
annles from under the cask, so that they lay at the kn^ht s feet, 
iox she was angry with Little One-eye and Littte Three-eyea for 
not speaking the truth. When the knight saw apples he waa 
astonished, and asked where they came from. Little One-eye and 
Stle Three-eyes answered that they had another suter. hut she 
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could not be soon becanso sho had only two eyos, like ordinary 
people. But tho knight domandcd to soo her, and called out, ‘ Little 
Two-eyes, come forth.’ Then Little Two-oyen came otit from under 
tho cask quite happily, and the knight was astonished at her great 
beauty, and said, ‘Little Two-eyes, I am sure you can break me oH 
a twig from tho tree.* ‘ Yes,* answered Little Two-oyos, ‘ I can, foi 
the tree is mine.’ So sho climbed up and broke oil a small branch 
with its silver leaves and golden fruit withoiit any trouble, and gave 
it to the Imight. Thou he said, * Ijitile I'wo-eycs, what shall I give 
you for this?* ‘Ah,* answered Little Two* e yea, ‘ I sudor hunger 
and thirst, want and sorrow, from early morning till late in the 
evening; if you would take mo with you, and free mo from this, I 
should be hai)py I ’ Then tho knight lifted Idttle Tvvo-oyes on his 
horse, and took her home to his father’s castle. There ho gave her 
beautiful clothes, and food and drink, and because ho loved her so 
much he married her, and tho wedding was celebrated with groat 

joy. 

When the handsome knight carried Little Two-eyes away with 
him, the two sisters eixvied her good luck at first. ‘ But tho won¬ 
derful tree is still with us, after all,* they thought, ‘ and although 
we cannot break any fruit from it, everyone will stop and look at it, 
and will come to us and praise it; who knows wlnothcr wo may 
not reap a harvest from it ? * But tho next morning the tree had 
down, and their hopes with it; and when Little Two-eyes looked 
out of her window there it stood underneath, to her great delight. 
Little Two-eyes lived happily for a long time* Omo two i>oot 
women came to the castle to bog alms. Then Little Two-eyos 
looked at them and recognised both her sisters, I^ittlo One-eye and 
Little Three-eyes, who had beooine so poor that they came to beg 
bread at her door. But Little Two-oyes bade thorn weloorno, and 
was so good to them that they both rox^ented from their hearts of 
having been so unkind to their sister. 
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jrOBINDE AND JOBINGEL 

i'^IlHEEE was once upon a time a castle in tbe middle of a thick 
J- wood where lived an old woman quite alone, for she was 
an enchantress. In the day-time she changed herself into a 
cat or a night-owl, but in the evening she became like an 
ordinary woman again. She could entice animals and birds 
to come to her, and then she would Mil and cook them. If any 
youth came within a hundred paces of the castle, he was 
obliged to stand stDl, and could not stir from the spot till she set 
him free; but if a pretty girl came within this boxmdary, the old 
enchantress changed her into a bird,, and shut her up in a wicker 
cage, which she put in one of the rooms in the castle. She had 
quite seven thousand of such cages in the castle with very rare 
birds in them. 

Now, there was once a maiden called Jorinde, who was more 
beautiful than other maidens. She and a youth named Joringel, 
who was just as good-looking as she was, were betrothed to one 
another. Their greatest delight was to be together, and so that 
they might get a good long talk, they went one evening for a walk 
in the wood. ‘ Take care,’ said Joringel, * not to come too close to 
the castle.^ It was a beautiful evening; the sun shone brightly 
between the stems of the trees among the dark green leaves of the 
forest, and the turtle-dove sang clearly on the old maybushes. 

Jorinde wept from time to time, and she sat herself down in the 
sunshine and lamented, and Joringel lamented too. They felt as sad 
as if they had been condemned to die; they looked round and got 
quite confused, and did not remember which was their way home. 

the sun was still above the mountain and half was behind it 
when Joringel looked through the trees and saw the old wall of the 
castle quite near them. He was terrified and half dead with fright. 
Jorinde sang: 
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^ My little bird with throat so red 
Sings sorrow, sorrow, sorrow; 

He sings to the little dovo that’s dead, 

Sings sorrow, sor-jug, jug, jug.’ 

Joringel loolced up at Jorinde. She had been changed into 
a nightingale, who was singing ‘jug, jug.’ A night-owl with 
glowing eyes flew three times round her, and screeched three times 
‘tu-whit, tu-whit, tu-whoo.’ Joringel could not stir; he stood 
there like a stone; he could not weep, or spealc, or move hand or 
foot. Now the sun set; the owl flew into a bush, and immediately 
an old, bent woman came out of it; she was yellow-skinned and 
thin, and had large red eyes and a hooked nose, which met her 
chin. She muttered to herself, caught the nightingale, and carried 
her away in her hand. Joringel could say nothing; ho could not 
move from the spot, and the nightingale was gone. At last the 
woman came back again, and said in a gruff voice, ‘ Good evening, 
Zachiel; when the young moon shines in the basket, you arc freed 
early, Zachiel.’ Then Joringel was free. He fell on his knees 
before the old woman and implored her to give him hack his 
Jorinde, but she said he should never have her again, and then 
went away. He called after her, he wept and lamented, but all in 
vain. ‘ What is to become of mo 1 ’ he thought. Then he went 
away, and came at last to a strange vUlage, where he kept sheep 
for a long time. He often went round the castle while ho was there, 
but never too close. At last he dreamt one night that ho had foimd a 
blood-red flower, which had in its centre a beautiful large pearL 
He plucked this flower and v^ent with it to the castle; and there 
everything which he touched witlx the flower was freed from the 
enchantment, and he got his Jorinde back again through it. "When 
he awoke in the morning he began to sock mountain and valley to 
find such a flower. He sought it for eight days, and on the ninth 
early in the morning he found the blood-red flower, In its centre 
was a large dew-drop, as big as the most lovely pearl. He travelled 
day and night with this flower till ho arrived at the castle. When 
he came within a hundred paces of it he did not cease to bo able to 
move, but he went on till he reached the gate. He was delighted 
at his success, touched the great gate with the flower, and it sprung 
open. He entered, passed through the courtyard, and then stopped 
to listen for the singing of the birds; at last he heard it. He went 
in and found the ball in which was the enchantress, and with h&sr 
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seven tlaonsand birds in their wicker cages. When she saw Joringel 
she was furious, and breathed out poison and gall at him, but she 
could not move a step towards him. He took no notice of her, and 
went and looked over the cages of birds; but there were many 
hundred nightingales, and how W'as he to find his Jorinde from 
among them ? Whilst he was considermg, he obser\^ed the old witch 
take up a cage secretly and go with it towards the door. Instantly 
he sprang after her, touched the cage with the flower, and the old 
woman as welL Now she could no longer work enchantments, 
and there stood Jorinde before him, with her arms round his neck, 
and more beautiful than ever. Then he turned all the other birds 
again into maidens, and he went home with his Jorinde, and they 
lived a long and happy life. 

Grimm. 
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T hebe was once upon a time a Kinpf wlio Iiad a wife with golden 
hair, and she was so boautiful tliat .yon couldn’t find anyone 
like her in the world. It happened that slio feJl ill, and when she 
felt that she must soon die, she sent for the King, and said, ‘ If you 
want to marry after rny death, make no one queen tinless she is 
just as beautiful as I am, and has just such golden liair as I have* 
Promise me this*’ After the King had promised her this, she 
closed her eyes and died. 

For a long time the King was not to he comforted, atid he did 
not even think of taking a second wife* At hist his councillors 
said, ‘ The King must marry again, so that wo may have a queen.’ 
So messengers were sent far and wide to seek for a bride equal to 
the late Queen in beauty. But there was no one in the wide world, 
and if there had been she could not have had such golden hair. 
Then the messengers came homo again, not having been able to find 
a queen* 

Now, the King had a daughter, who was just as beautiful as her 
dead mother, and had just such golden hair* One day wlien she 
had grown up, her father looked at her, and saw that, she was 
exactly like her mother, so he said to his oouncillors, * I will marry 
my daughter to one of you, and she shall be queen, for she is 
exactly like her dead mother, and when I die her husband shall be 
king.’ But when the Princess heard of her father’s decision, she 
was not at aU pleased, and said to him, ‘ Before I do your bidding, 
I must have three dresses; one as golden as the sun, one as silver 
as the moon, and one as shining as the stars. Besides those, I 
want a cloak made of a thousand ditforent kinds of skin; every 
animal in your kingdom must give a bit of his skin to it.’ But she 
thought to herself, ‘ This will be quite impossible, and 1 shall not have 
to marry someone I do not care for/ The King, ho wever, was not to 
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be turned firom his purpose, and he commanded the most skilled 
maidens in his kingdom to weave the three dresses, one as golden 
as the snn, and one as silver as the moon, and one as shining as 
the stars ; and he gave orders to all his huntsmen to catch one of 
every kind of beast in the kingdom, and to get a bit of its skin to 
make the cloak of a thousand pieces of fur. At last, when all was 
ready, the King commanded the cloak to be brought to him, and 
he spread it out before the Princess, and said, * To-morrow shall be 
your wedding-day.’ When the Princess saw that there was no 
more hope of changing her father’s resolution, she determined to 
flee away. In the night, when everyone else was sleeping, she got 
up and took three things from her treasures, a gold ring, a little 
gold spinning-wheel, and a gold reel; she put the sun, moon, 
and star dresses in a nut-sheU, drew on the cloak of many 
skins, and made her face and hands black with soot. Then 
she commended herself to God, and went out and travelled 
the whole night till she came to a large forest. And as she was 
very much tired she sat down inside a hollow tree and fell 
asleep. 

The sun rose and she still slept on and on, although it was 
nearly noon. Now, it happened that the king to whom this wood 
belonged was hunting in it. When his dogs came to the tree, they 
sniffed, and ran round and round it, barking. The King said to 
the huntsmen, ‘ See what sort of a wild beast is in there.’ The 
huntsmen went in, and then came back and said, * In the hollow 
tree there lies a wonderful animal that we don’t know, and we have 
never seen one like it; its skin is made of a thousand pieces of 
fur; hut it is lying down asleep.’ The King said, ‘ See if you can . 
catch it alive, and then fasten it to the caxt, and we will take it with 
us.’ When the huntsmen seized the maiden, she awoke and was 
frightened, and cried out to them, * I am a poor child, forsaken by 
father and mother; take pity on me, and let me go with you.’ 
Then they said to her, * Many-furred Creature, you can work in the 
kitchen; come with us and sweep the ashes together.* So they put 
her in the cart and they went back to the palace. There they 
showed her a tiny room under the stairs, where no daylight came, 
and said to her, ' Many-furred Creature, you can live and sleep 
here.’ Then she was sent into the kitchen, where she carried wood 
and water, poked the fire, washed vegetables, plucked fowls, swept 
up the ashes, and did aU the dirty work. 

So the Many-furred Creature lived for a long time in great 
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poverty. All, beautiM King’s daughter, what is going to befall you 
now ? 

It happened once when a great feast was being held in the 
palace, that she said to the cook, * Can I go upstairs for a little bit 
and look on ? I will stand outside the doors.’ The cook replied, 
‘ Yes, you can go up, but in hall-an-hour you must be back here to 
sweep up the ashes.’ Then she took her Bttlo oil-lamp, and went 
into her little room, drew oiT her fur cloak, and washed off the soot 
from her face and hands, so that her beauty shone forth, and it was 



as if one sunbeam after another were coming out of a black cloud* 
Then she opened the nut, and took out the druKS as golden as the 
sun* And when she had done this, she woxit up to the feast, and 
everyone stepped out of her way, for nobody know her, and they 
thought she must be a King’s daughter. But tho King came 
towards her and gave her his hand, and danced with her, tliinking 
to himself, ‘ My eyes have never beheld anyone so fair 1 ^ When 
the dance was ended, she curtseyed to him, and when the King 
looked round she had disappeared, no one knew whither* The 
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guards who were standing before the palace were called and 


questioned, but no one had seen her. 

She had run to her little room and had quickly taken off her 
dress, made her face and hands black, put on the fur cloak, and 
was once more the Many-furred Creature. When she came into 
the kitchen and was setting about her work of sweeping the ashes 
together, the cook said to her, ‘ Let that wait till to-morrow, and 
just cook the King’s soup for me; I want to have a little peep at 
the company upstairs; hut be sure that you do not let a hair Ml 
into it, otherwise you will get nothing to eat in future I * So the 
cook went away, and the Many-furred Creature cooked the soup for 
the King. She made a bread-soup as well as she possibly could, and 
when it was done, she fetched her gold ring from her little room, 
and laid it in the tureen in which the soup was to be served up. 

When the dance was ended, the King had his sonp brought to 
bimn and ate it, and it was so good that he thought he had never 
tasted such soup in his life. But when he came to the bottom of 
the dish he saw a gold ring lying there, aud he could not imagine 
how it got in. Then he commanded the cook to be brought before 
him. The cook was terrified when he heard the command, and 


said to the Many-furred Creature, ‘You must have let a hair fall 
into the soup, and if you have you deserve a good beating I * When 
he came before the King, the King asked who had cooked the 
soup. The cook answered, ‘I cooked it.’ But the King said, 

‘ That’s not true, for it was quite different and much better soup 
than you have ever cooked.’ Then the cook said, ‘ I must confess \ 

I did not cook the soup; the Many-furred Creature did.’ ‘ Let her 
be brought before me,’ said the King. When the Many-furred 
Creature came, the King asked her who she was. ‘ I am a poor 
child without father or mother.’ Then he asked her, ‘ What do you 
do in my palace ? ’ ‘ I am of no use except to have boots thrown 

at my head.’ ‘ How did you get the ring which was in the soup ? ’ 
he asked. ‘ I know nothing at all about the ring,’ she answered. So 
the King could find out nothing, and was obliged to send her away. 

After a time there was another feast, and the Many-furred 
Creature begged the cook as at the last one to let her go and 
on. He answered, ‘ Yes, but come back again in haif-an-ho« and 
cook the King the bread-soup that he likes so much.’ So she ran 
away to her little room, washed herself quickly, took out of the nut 
the dress as silver as the moon and put it on. Then she went 
stairs looking just like a King’s daughter, and the Kmg came 
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cowards her, delighted to boo her again, and as tlie dance had jnst 
begun, they danced together. But when the daneo was ended, she 
disappeared again so quickly that the King could not see which 
way she went. She ran to her little room and changed herself 
once more into the Many-furred Creature, and went into the kitchen 
to cook the hread-soiip. When the cook was upstairs, slie fetched 
the golden spinning-wheel and put it in tho dish so tluit the soup 
was poured over it. It was brought to the King, wlio ate it, and 
lilted it as much as tho last time. Ho liad tho conk sent to him, 
and again he had to confess that tho Ma]iy-furr(j(l Creature had 
cooked the soup. Then tlio Many-furred Croalme came before tho 
King, but she said again tliat she was of no use except to have 
boots thrown at her licad, and that she knew nothing at all of the 
goldon spinning-whocL 

When the King had a foast for tho third timo, tliings did not 
turn out quite the same as at tho other two. Tlie cook said, * You 
must be a witch, Many-furrod Creature, for you always put some¬ 
thing in tho soup, so that it is much better atul tastes nicer to tho 
King than any that I cook.’ But bocauso slui beggcsl ha)*d, he let 
her go up for the usual time. How she put on the <lri'KB as shining 
as the stars, and stepped into tho hall in it. 

The King danced again with tho beautiful maiden, and thought 
she had never looked so beautiful. And while lie was dancing, he 
put a gold ring on her finger without her seeing it, and ho com¬ 
manded that the dance should last longer than usual Wlnui it was 
finished he wanted to keep her hands in Ins, but sho broke from 
him, and sprang so quickly away among tho people that sho vanishod 
from his sight. Sho ran as fast as sho could to her little room under 
the stairs, but because sho had stayed too long beyond the half-botir, 
she could not stop to take off tho beautiful drtms, but only throw tho 
fur cloak over it, and in her haste sho did not make herself ([uito 
black with the soot, one finger romaining white. I’ho Many-furrod 
Creature now ran into tho kitchen, cooked tho King’s brea<l-8oup, 
and when the cook had gone, sho laid tho gold reel in the dish. 
When tho King found the reel at tho bottom, he hiul tho Many- 
furred Oreatur© brought to him, and then lie saw the white fingtT, 
and the ring which ho had put on her hand in the dance. Then ho 
took her hand and held her tightly, and as sho was trying to got 
away, she undid tho fixr-oloak a little bit and the star-dross shone 
out. The King seized the cloak and torn it off her. Her golden 
hair came down, and she stood there in her full splendour, and could 
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isoot and ashes had 
in the wor^H more beautiftil than anyone 

mthe world. But the Emg said, ‘ You are my dear bride, S we 



wHl never be separated from one another.* So the wedding was 
oeiebratod and they lived happily ever after. 


Grimm. 
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ANOB upon a time tlioro was a Kinj,''K son who was ensa-’ed to a 
^ I'rincoss whom lio dearly loved. Ono day a.s ho sat by her 
side feeling very happy, ho received nows that his father was lyine 
at^the point of death, and desinul to s(ig liini before his end. So he 
said to his love : ‘Alas 1 1 must go olf and leave yon, hut take this 
ring and wear it n.s a roinomhraneo of mo, and when 1 am Kinc I 
will return and fetch you homo.’ “ 

Then ho rode oil, and wlien ho re.aehed his father ho found him 
mortally ill and very near death. 

The King said: ‘Uoarost son, I have desired to see you a^ain 
before my end. Proniiso me, I hog of you, that you wiU marry 
according to my wishes ’; and ho then named the daughter of a 
neighbouring King who ho was anxions should bo his son’s wife 
The Prince was so overwhelmed with grief that ho could think of 
nothing but his father, and e.vdaimod; ‘ Yes, yes, dear father 
whatever you desire shaU bo done.’ Thereupon the King closed his 


After the Prince had boon proclaimed King, and the usual time 
of mourmng had elapsed, ho felt that ho must keep the promise ho 
had made to Ins father, so ho sent to ask for the hand of the King’s 
daughter, which was granted to him at once. ^ 

Now, his first love heard of this, and the thought of her lover’s 
Jsertion gneved her so sadly that she pined away and nearly died. 
Her father said to her: ‘ My dearest cdiild, why aro you so nnli'Lpy ? 
It there is anythmg you wish for, say so, and you shall havo it.’ ^ 

* ^ reflected for a moment, and then said: ‘ Dear 

father, I wish for eleven girls as nearly as possible of the same 
height, age, and appearance as myself/ 

wish shanhefol. 

SiL™ Af searched till he found eleven 

aidens of the same height, size, and appearance as his daughter. 
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Then the Princess desired twelve complete huntsmen’s snits to 
be made, all exactly alike, and the eleven maidens had to dress 
themselves in eleven of the suits, while she herself put on the 
twelfth. After this she took leave of her father, and rode off with 
her girls to the court of her former lover. 

Here she enquired whether the King did not want some hunts¬ 
men, and if he would not take them all into his service. The King 
saw her but did not recognise her, and as he thought them very 
good-looking young people, he said, ‘ Yes, he would gladly engage 
them all.’ So they became the twelve royal huntsmen. 

Now, the King had a most remarkable Lion, for it knew every 
hidden or secret thing. 

One evening the Lion said to the King: ‘ So you think you have 
got twelve huntsmen, do you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ said the King, ‘ they are twelve huntsmen.’ 
‘There you are mistaken,’ said the Lion; ‘they are twelve 
maidens.’ 

‘ That cannot possibly be,’ replied the King; ‘ how do you mean 
to prove that ? ’ 

‘ Just have a number of peas strewed over the floor of your 
ante-chamber,’ said the Lion, ‘ and you will soon see. Men have 
a strong, firm tread, so that if they happen to walk over peas not 
one will stir, hut girls trip, and slip, and slide, so that the peas roll 
all about.’ 

The King was pleased with the Lion’s advice, and ordered the 
peas to be strewn in his ante-room. 

Fortunately one of the King’s servants had become very partial 
to the young huntsmen, and hearing of the trial they were to he put 
to, he went to them and said: ‘ The Lion wants to persuade the 
King that you are only girls ’; and then told them all the plot. 

The King’s daughter thanked him for the hint, and after he was 
gone she said to her maidens: ‘ Now make every effort to tread 
firmly on the peas.’ 

Next morning, when the King sent for his twelve huntsmen, and 
they passed through the ante-room which was plentifully strewn 
with peas, they trod so firmly and walked with such a steady, 
strong step that not a single pea rolled away or even so much as 
Stirred. After they were gone the King said to the Lion: ‘ There 
now—you have been telling lies—you see yourself they walk hke 

men.’ - 

‘ Because they knew they were being put to the test,’ answered 
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tho Lion; ‘and so they nindo an pfTort; but just have a dozen 
sptnning-whoels placed in the a,nto-rooin. When they pass through 
you’ll soe how pleased tlioy will bo, quite unlike any man.’ 



King was pleased with the advino, a»jd desired twelve 
spinning-wheels to be placed in his onto-chatribor. 

But the good-natured servant went to the huntsmen and told 
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them aH about this firesh plot. Then, as so’Dn as the King’s 
daughter was alone with her maidens, she exclaimed: * Now, pray 
make a great effort and don’t even look at those spinning* 
wheels.’ 

When the King sent for his twelve huntsmen next morning they 
walked through the ante-room without even casting a glance at the 
spinning- wheels.’ 

Then the King said once more to the Lion: ‘ You have 
deceived me again; they are men, for they never once looked at the 
spinning-wheels.’ 

The Lion replied: ‘ They knew they were being tried, and they 
did violence to their feelings.’ But the King declined to believe in 
the Lion any longer. 

So the twelve huntsmen continued to foUow the King, and 
he grew daily fonder of them. One day whilst they were aU out 
hunting it so happened that news was brought that the King’s 
intended bride was on her way and might soon be expected. When 
the true bride heard of this she felt as though a knife had pierced 
her heart, and she fell feinting to the ground. The King, fearing 
something had happened to his dear huntsman, ran up to help, 
and began drawing off his gloves. Then he saw the ring which he 
had given to his first love, and as he gazed into her face he knew 
her again, and his heart was so touched that he kissed her, and as 
she opened her eyes, he cried i * I am thine and thou art mine, and 
no power on earth can alter that.’ 

To the other Princess he despatched a messenger to beg her to 
return to her ovm kingdom with all speed. * For,’ said he, * I have 
got a wife, and he who finds an old key again does not require a 
new one.’ 

Thereupon the wedding was celebrated with great pomp, and 
the Lion was restored to the royal favour, for after all he had told , 
the truth. 
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O NCE upon a time there lived a girl who lost her father and 
mother when she was quite a tiny child. Her godmother 
lived aU alone in a little cottage at the far end of the village, and 
there she earned her living by spinning, weaving, and sowing. The’ 
old woman took the little orphan homo with her and brought her 
up in good, pious, industrious habits. 

When the girl was fifteen years old, her godmother fell ill, and, 
calling the child to her bedside, she said: ‘ My dear daughter, I 
feel that my end is near. 1 leave yon my cottage, which will, at 
least, shelter you, and also my spindlo, my weaver’s shuttle, and 
my needle, with which to cam your bread.’ 

Then she laid her hands on the girl’s head, blessed her, and 
added: ‘Mind and be good, and then all will go well with you.’ 
With that she closed her eyes for the last time, and wlion she was 
carried to her grave the girl walked behind her coilin weeping 
bitterly, and paid her a.11 the last honours. 

After this the girl lived all alone in the little cottage. She 
worked hard, spinning, weaving, and sowing, and her old god¬ 
mother's blessing seemed to prosper all she did. The flax seemed 
to spread and increase; and when she wove a carpet or a piece of 
hnen, or made a shirt, she was sure to find a customer who paid 
her well, so that not only did she feel no want herself, but she was 
able to help those who did. 

Now, it happened that aboui this time the King’s son was 
malcmg a tour through tho entire country to look out for a bride. 

He could not marry a poor woman, and he did not wish for a rich 
one. 

the'ri^est^ poorest and 

When he reached the viflaga where tho girl lived, ho inquired 
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richest and who the poorest woman in it. The 
nohMt was named first; the poorest, he was told, was a vonng 
girl who lived alone m a httle cottage at the fer end of the viUage.^ 
he rich gu:l sat at her door dressed out in all her best clothes, 
and when the King’s son came near she got up, went to meet him, 
^d made him a low curtsey. He looked weU at her, said nothing, 
but rode on farther. ^ 

When he reached the poor girl’s house he did not find her at 
her door, for she was at work in her room. The Prince reined in 
his horse, looked m at the window through which the son was 
snmmg brightly, and saw the girl sitting at her wheel bnsUy 
spinning away. 

She looked up, and when she saw the King’s son in at 

Ito, she blushed red all over, cast down her eyes and span on. 
Whether the thread was guite as even as usual I really cannot say, 
but she went on spinnmg tiU the King’s son had ridden off. Then 
she stepped to the window and opened the lattice, saying, ‘The 
room IS so hot,’ but she looked after him as long as she could see 
the white plumes in his hat. 

Then she sat down to her work once more and span on, and as 
she did so an old saying which, she had often heard her godmother 
repeat whilst at work, came into her head, and she began to sing: 

‘ Spindle, spindle, go and see, 

If my love will come to me.* 


Lo, and behold I the spindle leapt from her hand and imshed out of 
the room, and when she had sufficiently recovered from her 
surprise to look after it she saw it dancing merrily through the 
fields, dragging a long golden thread after it, and soon it was lost 
to sight. 

The girl, having lost her spindle, took up the shuttle and, seating 
herself at her loom, began to weave. Meantime the spindle danced 
on and on, and just as it had come to the end of the golden thread, 
it reached the King’s son. 

‘ What do I see ? ’ he cried; ‘ this spindle seems to wish to point 
out the way to me.* So he turned his horse’s head and rode back 
beside the golden thread. 

Meantime the girl sat weavmg, and sang: 

* Shuttle, weave both weh and woot 
Bring my love beneath my roof.* 
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The shuttle instantly cRcaj)ed from her hand, and with one bound 
was out at the door. On tho threshold it he^an weaving the 
loveliest carpet that was ever seen. nt)ses and lilies bloomed on 
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both sides, and in the centre a thiekot Rmitntid to gniw with rabbits 
and hares running through it, stags and fawns pcotiiiig tlirongli tho 
branches, whilst on tho topmost hotigha sat birds of brilliant plnmago 
and so Efe-lihe one almost expected to hoar them sing, a’ho shuttle 
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flew from side to side and the carpet seemed almost to grow of 
itself. 

As the shuttle had ran away the girl sat down to sew. She 
took her needle and sang: 

‘ Needle, needle, stitch away, 

Make my chamber bright and gay,’ 

and the needle promptly slipped from her fingers and fiew about 
the room like lightning. You would have thought invisible spirits 
were atj^work, for in next to no time the table and benches weie 
covered with green cloth, the chairs with velvet, and elegant sUk 
curtains hung before the windows. The needle had barely put in 
its last stitch when the girl, glancing at the wundow, spied the 
white plumed hat of the Eling’s son who was being led back by the 
spindle with the golden thread. 

He dismounted and walked over the carpet into the house, and 
when he entered the room there stood the girl blushing like any 
rose. ‘ You are the poorest and yet the richest,’ said he: ‘ come 
with me, you shah be my bride.’ 

She said nothing, hut she held out her hand. Then he kissed 
her, and led her out, lifted her on his horse and took her to his 
royal palace, where the wedding was celebrated with great rejoicing. 

The spindle, the shuttle, and the needle were carefuhy placed in 
the treasury, and were always held in the very highest honour. 
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N OW let no one say that a poor tailor can’t got on in the world, 
and, indeed, even attain to very hif?h honour. Nothing is re¬ 
quired but to set the right way to work, but of course the really 
important thing is to succeocl. 

A very bright active yoting tailor onco sot off on his travels, 
which led him into a wood, and as he did not know the way he 
soon lost himself. Night came on, and there soemod to be nothing 
for it but to seek out tho best rcsting-placo ho could iind. He could 
have made himself quite comfortable witlx a bod of soft moss, but 
the fear of wild beasts disturbed his mind, and at last ho determined 
to spend the night in a tree. 

He sought out a tall oak tree, climbed ;up to the top, and felt 
devoutly thankful that his big sinoothing-iror^ was in liis pocket, for 
the wind in the tree-tops was so high that ho might easily have been 
blown away altogether. \ 

After passing some Ixours of tho night, no ^ without considerable 
fear and trembling, he noticed a light shining at a little distance, 
and hoping it might proceed from some Itftuao where lie could hnd 
a better shelter than in the top of tho tree, ho (Jautiously descondod 
and went towards tho light. It led him to a little hut all woven 
together of reeds and rushes. Ho knocked brnv<dy at the door, 
which opened, and by the light which shone from within he saw 
an old grey-haired man dressed in a coat mMv, of briglit-colourod 
patches. ‘Who are you, and what do youpaiitV’ asked the old 
man roughly. / 

‘ I am a poor tailor,’ replied the youth, f 1 have* bc(m benighted 
iix the forest, and I entreat you to let mo tjtkc shclu*r in your hut 
till morning.’ / 

*Go your way,’ said the old man in fa sulky Umo, ‘i’ll have 
nothing to do with tramps. You must juslj^ flsewle^re.’ 

^ With these words he tried to slip inUi his luume, btii tho 
tailor laid hold of his coat-tails, and bogard so hard to bo allowed 
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to stay that the old fellow, who was by no means as cross as he 
appeared, was at length touched by his entreaties, let him come in, 
and after giving him some food, showed him quite a nice bed in one 
comer of the room. The weary tailor required no rocki.ng to rest, 
but slept sound till early morning, when he was roused from his 
slumbers by a tremendous noise. Loud screams and shouts pierced 
the thin walls of the little hut. The tailor, with new-born courage, 
sprang up, threw on his clothes with all speed and hurried out. 
There he saw a huge black bull engaged in a terrible fight with a 
fine large stag. They rushed at each other with such fury that the 
ground seemed to tremble under them and the whole air to be filled 
with their cries. For some time it appeared quite uncertain which 
would be the victor, but at length the stag drove his antlers with 
such force into his opponent’s body that the bull fell to the ground 
with a terrific roar, and a few more strokes finished him. 

The tailor, who had been watching the fight with amazement, 
was still standing motionless when the stag, bounded up to him, and 
before he had time to escape forked him up with its great antlers, 
and set off at full gallop over hedges and ditches, hill and dale, 
through wood and water. The tailor could do nothing but hold on 
tight with both hands to the stag’s horns and resign himself to his 
fate. He felt as if he were flying along. At length the stag paused 
before a steep rock and gently let the tailor down to the ground. 

Feeling more dead than alive, he paused for a while to collect his 
scattered senses, but when he seemed somewhat restored the stag 
struck such a blow on a^oor in the rock that it flew open. Flames 
of Are rushed forth, and such clouds of steam followed that the stag 
had to avert its eyes. The tailor could not think what to do or 
which way to turn to get away from this awful wilderness, and to 
And his way back amongst human beings once more. 

As ho stood hesitating, a voice from the rock cried to him; " Step 
in without fear, no harm shall befall you.’ 

He still lingered, but some mysterious power seemed to impel 
him, and passing through the door he found himself in a spacious 
hall, whose ceiling, walls, and floor were covered with polished tiles 
carved all over with unknown figures. He gazed about, full of 
wonder, and was just preparing to walk out again when the same 
voice bade him: ‘ Tread on the stone in the middle of the hall, and 
good luck will attend you.’ 

By this time he had grown so courageous that he did not hesi¬ 
tate to obey the order, and hardly had he stepped on the stone than 
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it be^an to sink gently with him into the depths below. On reach- 
ing firm ground ho found himself in a hall of much the same size 
as the upper one, but with much more in it to wonder at and ad¬ 



mire. Bound the walls were several niches* in each of which stood 
glass vessels filled with some bright-coloured spirit or bluish smoke. 
On the floor stood two large crystal boxes opposite each other, and 
these attracted his curiosity at once. 
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Stepping up to one of them, he saw within it what looked like a 
model in muniature of a fine castle surrounded hy farms, hams, 
stables, and a number of other buildings. Everything was quite tiny, 
but so beautifully and carefully finished that it might have been the 
work of an accomplished artist. He would have continued gazing 
much longer at this remarkable curiosity had not the voice desired 
him to turn round and look at the crystal coffin which stood opposite. 

^hat was his amazement at seeing a girl of surpassing love- 
lin ess lying in it I She lay as though sleeping, and her long, hair 
seemed to wrap her round like some costly mantle. Her eyes were 
closed, but the bright colour in her face, and the movement of a 
ribbon, which rose and fell with her breath, left no doubt as to her 
oeing alive. 

As the tailor stood gazing at her with a beating heart, the maiden 
suddenly opened her eyes, and started with delighted surprise. 

* Great heavens 1 ’ she cried, ‘ my deliverance approaches! 
Quick, quick, help me out of my prison; only push hack the bolt 


of this coffin and I am free.’ 

The tailor promptly obeyed, when she quickly pushed back ihe 
crystal lid, stepped out of the coffin and hurried to a comer of the 
hall, when she proceeded to wrap herself in a large cloak. Then 
she sat down on a stone, desired the young man to come near, 
and, giving him an affectionate kiss, she said, ‘ My long-hoped-for 
deliverer, kind heaven has led you to me, and has at length put an 
end to all my sufferings. You are my destined husband, and, 
beloved by me, and endowed with every kind of riches and power, 
you shall spend the remainder of your life in peace and happmess. 
Now sit down and hear my story. I am the daughter of a 
nobleman. My parent- died when I was very young, and toey 
left me to the care of my eldest brother, hy whom I was c^efolly 
educated. We loved each other so tenderly, and our tastes and 
interests were so mneli alike that we detenmned new to 
but to spend our entire lives together. There was ao of 
society at our home. Friends and neighbours paad us frequent 
visits and we kept open house for all. Thus it happened that one 
Aveninff a stranger rode up to the castle and asked for hospitali^, 
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consented to do. We rose late from table, and whilst my brother 
was showing our guest to his room I hurried to mine, for I was 
very tired and longed to get to bod. I had liardly dropped off to 
sleep when I was roused by the sound of soino soft and channing 
music. Wondering whonco it could como, I was about to call 
to my maid who slept in the room next mine, when, to my surprise, 
I felt as if some heavy weight on my chest had taken all power 
from me, and I lay there imable to ultor the slightest sound. 
IVleantimo, by the light of tlio night lamp, I saw the stranger enter 
my room, though the double doors had boon socurely locked. lie 
drew near and told me that tlirough the power of his rnsigic arts 
he had caused the soft music to wnkon mo, and had made his way 
th^’ough bolts and bars to offer me his hand and heart. My repng- 
na«je to his magic was so great that I would not condescend to 
give *any answer. Ho waited inotionless for some time, hoping no 
doubt for a favourable rojdy, but as I continiKul siltmt ho angrily 
declared that he would find inoans to punish my prido, and there¬ 
with he left the room in a rage. 

‘ I spent the night in the greatest agitation, and only fell into a 
doze towards morning. As soon as I awoke 1 jumped up, and 
hurried to toll my brother all that had liapponod, but ho had left 
his room, and his servant told mo that ho had gone out at daybreak 
to hunt with the stranger. 

‘ My mind misgave me. I dressod in all basto, had my palfrey 
saddled, and rode of at full gallop towards the forest, attended by 
one servant only. I pushed on without jiansing, and ere long I saw 
the stranger coming towards mo, and leading a lino stag. I asked 
him where he had left my brother, and how ho luul got the stag, 
whose great eyes were overflowing with tears. Instead of answer¬ 
ing he began to laugh, and I Iknv into such a rage that I drew a 
pistol and fired at him; but the bullet rebonndtHl from liis breast 
and struck mj horse in the forehead. I full to tlie ground, atui the 
stranger muttered some words, which robbed me of my Honsofl. 

* When I came to myself I was lying in a crystal coffin in this 
subterranean vault. The Magician appeared again, and told mo 
that he had transformed my brother into a stag, had r(iduccd our 
castle and all its defences to miniature and locked thonx tip in a 
glass box, and after turning all our household into difTcrent vapoitrs 
had banished them into glass phials. If I would only yield to his 
wishes he could easily open these vessels, and all would then resume 
their former shapes. 
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he vanished. Wing previously, and 

on me ATYiftnfrc+ ^ pnson, where a deep sleep soon fell 
brain was a cheering onr7a 

release me arid i, come and 

and saw that my dream waTfuimkd'^ ^ yo'i 

the rest of my 4ior^ThrfiTi- 
M contains my castle on this laxj® tonf- 



ciuTied the box into the outer air. The lady then removed the lid, 
imd it was marvellous to watch the castle, houses, and fermyards 
begin to_ grow and spread themselves till they had regained their 
proper size. Then the young couple returned by means of the 
movable stone, and brought up all the glass vessels filled with 
smoke. No sooner were they uncorked than the blue vapours 
poured out and became transformed to living people, in whom the 
lady joyfully recognised her many servants and attendants. 

Her delight was complete when her brother (who had killed the 
Magician under the form of a bull) was seen coming from the 
forest in his proper shape, and that very day, according to her 
promise, she gave her hand in marriage to the happy young 
tailor* 
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I NHERE was once a i)oor man who cotild no longer alTord to 
• keep his only son at homo. Bo iho son said to him, ‘ Dear 
father, you are so poor that I am only a hiirdon to you; I would 
rather go out into tho world and boo if I can <uirn my own living,’ 
The father gave him his blessing and took leave of him with much 
sorrow. About this time the King of a very powerful kingdom was 
carrying on a war; the youth therefore took Hijrvice under him ami 
went on the campaign. When they came before the enemy, a 
battle took place, there was some hot figliting, and it rained bullets 
so thickly that his comrades fell around him oti all sides. And 
when their leader fell too tho rest wished to take to flight; but the 
youth stepped forward and encouraged them and ealbsd out, ♦We 
must not let our country bo nuned I * Then othm^s followed liim, 
and he pressed on and defeated the enemy, WUm tho King heard 
that he had to thank him alone ior tho viclory, ho raised him 
higher than anyone else in rank, gave him great troamu’cs and 
made him the first in the kingdom. 

The King had a daughter who was vc^ry beautiful, but she was 
also very capricious. Bho had made a vow to marry no one who 
would not promise her that if she died first, he wotdd allow lutnself 
to be buried alive with her, ♦ If ho loves me truly,’ she UH<‘d to 
say, < what use would life bo to him then ? ’ At iho'same time she 
was willing to do the same, and if ho died first to bo buried with him. 
This curious vow had up to this time frightened away all suitors, 
but the young man was so captivated by her beauty, that ho hosi- 
tated at nothing and asked her hand of her father, ♦ Do you know,* 
asked the King, < what you have to promise * * I shall have to go 
into her grave with her,* he answered, ‘if I outlive her, but my 
love is so great that I do not think of the risk** Ho the King com 
seuted, and the wedding was celebrated with groat splendour, 

Now, they lived for a long time very happily with ono nnothorf 
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but then it came to pass that the young Queen fell seriously ill, and 
no doctor could save her. And when she lay dead, the young E.ing 
remembered what he had promised, and it made him shudder to 
think of lying in her grave alive, but there was no escape. The 
King had set guards before all the gates, and it was not possible to 
avoid his fate. 

When the day arrived on which the corpse was to be laid in 
the royal vault, he was led thither, then the entrance was bolted 
and closed up. 

Near the coftin stood a table on which were placed four candles, 
four loaves of bread, and four bottles of wine. As soon as this 
provision came to an end he would have to die. So he sat there 
full of grief and misery, eating every day only a tiny bit of bread, 
and drinking only a mouthful of wine, and he watched death creep¬ 
ing nearer and nearer to him. One day as he was sitting staring 
moodily in front of him, he saw a snake creep out of the comer 
towards the corpse. Thinking it was going to touch it, he drew his 
sword and saying, ‘ As long as I am alive you shall not harm heri’ 
he cut it in three pieces. After a little time a second snake crept 
out of the comer, hut when it saw the first one lying dead and ia 
pieces it went back and came again soon, holding three green leaves 
in its mouth. Then it took the three bits of the snake and laid 
them in order, and put one of the leaves on each wound. Imme¬ 
diately the pieces joined together, the snake moved itself and 
became alive and then both hurried away. The leaves remained 
lying on the ground, and it suddenly occurred -to the unfortunate 
man who had seen everything, that the wonderful power of the 
leaves might also be exercised upon a human being. 

So he picked up the leaves and laid one of them on the mouth 
and the other two on the eyes of the dead woman. And scarcely 
had he done this, before the blood began to circulate in her veins, 
then it mounted and brought colour back to her white face. Then 
she drew her breath, opened her eyes, and said, ‘ Ah! where am I ? * 
'You are with me, dear lady,’ he answered, and told her all that 
had happened, and how he had brought her to life again. He then 
gave her some wine and bread, and when all her strength had 
returned she got up, and they went to the door and knocked ^d 
called so loudly that the guards heard them, and told the King. 
The King came himself to open the door, and there he found both 
happy and well, and he rejoiced with them that now all trouble 
was over. But the young King gave the three snake-leaves to a 
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servant, saying to him, ‘ Keep thorn carefully for me, and always 
carry them with you ; who knows but that they may help us in a 
time of need I * 

It seemed, however, as if a change had come over the young 
Queen after she had boon restored to life, and as if ail her love for 
her husband had faded from her heart. Borne time afterwards, when 



he wanted to take a journey over the sea to \m old father, and they 
were on board the ship, she forgot tho great love and faithfulness 
he had shown her and how he had saved her from death, and fbU 
in love with the captain^ And one day when tho young King was 
lying asleep, she called the captain to her, and sei/^ed th<j head of 
the sleeping King and made him take his feet, and tog<»thor they 
threw him into the sea. When they had done this wicked deed 
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she said to him, ‘ Now let us go home and say that he died on the 
aourney. I will praise you so much to my father that he will marry 
me to you and make you the heir to the throne,’ But the faithful 
servant, who had seen everything, let down a little boat into the sea, 
unobserved by them, and rowed after his master while the traitors 
sailed on. He took the drowned man out of the water, and with 
the help of the three snake-leaves which he carried with bim, 
placing them on his mouth and eyes, he brought him to life again. 

^ They both rowed as hard as they could night and day, and their 
little boat went so quickly that they reached the old King before 
the other two did. He was much astonished to see them come 
back alone, and asked what had happened to them. When he 
heard the wickedness of his daughter, he said, ‘ I cannot believe 
that she has acted so wrongly, but the truth will soon come to 
light. He made them both go into a secret chamber, and let no 
one see them. 

Soon after this the large ship came in, and the wicked lady 
appeared before her father with a very sad face. He said to her, 

‘ Why have you come back alone ? Where is your husband? ’ 

‘ Ah, dear father,’ she replied, * I have come home in great 
grief; my husband fell ill on the voyage quite suddenly, and died, 
and if the good captain had not given me help, I should have died 
too. He was at his death-bed and can tell you everything.’ 

The King said, ‘ I will bring the dead to life again,’ and he 
opened the door of the room and called them both out. GOie lady 
was as if thunderstruck when she caught sight of her husband; she 
fell on her knees and begged for mercy. But the King said, ‘ You 
shall have no mercy. He was ready to die with you, and restored 
you to life again; but you killed him when he was sleeping, and 
shall receive your deserts.* 

So she and her accomplice were put in a ship which was bored 
through with holes, and were drawn out into the sea, where they 
soon perished in the waves. 


Gxiomi. 
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k KING’S son once Imcl a ^roat clooiro to travol through the 
world, so he started off, takiiifjf no ouo with him bnt one trusty 
servant. One day ho camo to a f^reat forest, and as ovoning drew 
on he could hnd no shelter, and could not think whore to spend the 
night. All of a sudden ho saw a girl going towards a little house, 
and as he drew nearer ho remarked that sho was both young and 
pretty. He spoke to her, and said, * Doiix child, could I and my 
servant spend the niglit in this house ? ’ 

* Oh yes,’ said the girl in a sad tone, ‘ you ciin if you like, but I 
should not adviso you to do so. Ihdfcer not go in.’ 

* Why not 7 ’ asked tlui King’s son. 

The girl sighed and answered, * My stepmother deals in black 
arts, and sho is not very friendly to stratjgerH.’ 

The Prince guessed easily that ho had fallen on a witch’s liouse, 
but as by this time it was quite dark and ho could go no further, 
and as moreover ho was not at all afraid, lie stepped in. 

An old woman sat in an armchair near th<^ iire, and as the 
strangers entered sho turned her rod eyes on tluun. * (lood even¬ 
ing,’ she imittorod, and protending to bo <|nitc frituidly. ‘ Won’t 
you sit down ? ’ 

She blew up the fire on which she was cooking something in a 
little pot, and her daughter secretly warned the travellers to be 
very careM not to eat or drink anything, as the old woman’s brews 
were apt to be dangerous. 

They went to bed, and slept soundly till iruirning. When they 
were ready to start and the King’s son had already niounted hin 
horse the old woman said: ‘Wait a minute, I must give you a 
stirrup cup,* WKilst she went to fetch it the King’s son rode off, 
and the servant who had waited to tighten his saddlo-girtlis was 
alone when the witch returned. 

‘Take that to your master,’ she said; but as she spoke thf 
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glass CTaoked and the poison spurted over the horse, and it was so 
powe^ that the poor creature sank down dead. The servant ran 
alter his master and told him what had happened, and then, not 
wstog to lose the saddle as weU as the horse, he went back to 
® ° he got to the spot he saw that a raven had perched 

on the carcase and was pecking at it. ‘Who knows whether we 
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shall get anything better to eat to-day ! * said the servant, and he 
shot the raven and carried it ofE. 

Then they rode on all day through the forest -without coming to 
the end. At night-fall they reached an inn, which they entered, and 
the servant gave the landlord the raven to dress for their supj>er 
How, as it happened, this inn was a regular resort of abandol 
murderers, and the old witch too was in the habit of frequenting it. 

As soon as it was dark twelve murderers arrived, with the full 
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intention of killing and robbing the strangers. Before they set to 
work, however, they sat down to table, and the landlord and the old 
witch joined them, and they all ate some broth in which the flesh 
of the raven had been stewed down. They had hardly taken a 
couple of spoonfuls when they all fell down dead, for the poison 
had passed from the horse to the raven and so into the broth. So 
there was no one left belonging to the house but the landlord’s 
daughter, who was a good, well-meaning girl, and had taken no part 
in all the evil doings. 

She opened all the doors, and showed the strangers the treasures 
the robbers had gathered together; but the Prince bade her keep 
them all for herself, as he wanted none of them, and so ho rode 
further with his servant. 

After travelling about for some length of time they reached a 
town where lived a lovely but most arrogant Princess. She had 
given out that anyone who asked her a riddle which she found her¬ 
self unable to guess should bo her husband, but shoxild she guess it 
he must forfeit his head. She claimed throe days in which to think 
over the riddles, but she was so very clever that she invariably 
guessed them in a much shorter time. Kino suitors had already 
lost their lives when the King's son arrived, and, da/./dod by her 
beauty, determined to risk his life in hopes of winning her. 

So he came before her and propoundtHl his riddle, ‘ What is 
this ? * he asked. ‘ One slew none and yet killed twelve/ 

She could not think what it was I Site thotight, and thought, 
and looked through all her books of riddles and pn«/des, but she 
found nothing to help her, and could not guess; in fa<tt, she was at 
her wits* end. As she could think of no way to guess the riddle, she 
ordered her maid to steal at night into the Prince’s bedroom and to 
listen, for she thought that he might perhaps tall< aloud in his 
dreams and so betray the secret. But the clever servant had taken 
his master’s place, and when the maid came ho tore off tho cloak 
she had wrapped herself in and hunted her off with a whip. 

On the second night the Princess sent her lady-in ^•waiting, hoping 
that she might succeed better, but the servant took away her mantle 
and chased her away also, 

On the third night the King’s son thoxtght ho really might feel 
safe, so he went to bed. But in tho middle of tho night tho Prin- 
cess came herself; all huddled up in a misty grey mantle, and sat 
down near him. When she thought he was fast asleep, slie spoke 
to Mm, hoping he would answer in the midst of his dretuiis, as 
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caany people do; but he was wide awake all the time, and heard 
and understood everything very well. 

Then she asked: ‘ One slew none—^what is that ? * and he 
answered: * A raven which fed on the carcase of a poisoned horse/ 
She went on : * And yet killed twelve—what is that? * ‘ Those 

are twelve murderers who ate the raven and died of it.* 

As soon as she knew the riddle she tried to slip away, but he 
held her mantle so tightly that she was obliged to leave it behind. 

Next morning the Princess announced that she had guessed the 
riddle, and sent for the twelve judges, before whom she declared 
it. But the young man begged to be heard, too, and said : * She 
came by night to question me, otherwise she never could have 
guessed it/ 

The judges said: ‘ Bring us some proof.’ So the servant 
brought out the three cloaks, and when the judges saw the grey 
one, which the Princess was in the habit of wearing, they said: 
* Let it be embroidered with gold and silver ; it shall be your 
wedding mantle.’ 
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T hebe was once a farmer who lived in f]froat comfort. Ho had 
both lands and money, but, though ho was so well off, one 
thing was wanting to complete his happiness ; he had no cliildren. 
Many and many a time, when lio mot othcir farmers at the nearest 
market town, they would toazo him, asking how it came about that 
he was childless. At length ho grow so angry that he oxclaimed : 
‘ I must and will have a child of some sort or kind, even should it 
only be a hedgehog 1 ’ 

Not long after this his wife gave birth to a child, but though the 
lower half of the little creature was a fine boy, from the waist 
upwards it was a hedgehog, so that when his mother first saw him 
she was quite frightened, and said to her husband, * There now, 
you have cursed the child yourself.’ The farmer said, * What’s tho 
use of making a fuss ? I suppose tho creature must bo christened, 
but I don’t see how we are to ask anyone to bo sponsor to lurn, 
and what are we to call him ^ ’ 

‘ There is nothing we can possibly call him but Jack my Hodge- 
hog,’ replied the wife. 

So they took him to be christened, and tho parson said: You’ll 
never be able to put that child in a do(Jont bod on account of his 
prickles.’ ‘Which was true, but they shook down somo straw for 
him behind the stove, and there he lay for eight years. His father 
grew very tired of him and often wished him dead, but he did not 
die, but lay on there year after year. 

Now one day there was a big fair at tho market town to wliieh 
the farmer meant to go, so he asked his wife what ho should bring 
her from it. ‘ Some meat and a couple of big loaves for the house,’ 
said she. Then he asked the maid what she wanted, and she said 
a pair of slippers and some stockings. Lastly he said, * Well, Jack 
my Hedgehog, and what shall I bring you? ’ 

'Daddy,’ said he, * do bring me a bagpipe.’ When the farmer 
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camo home he gave his wife and the maid the things they'.J^^„, 
asked for, and then he went behind the stove and gave Jack iny^ ^ 
Hedgehog the bagpipes. 

When Jack had got his bagpipes he said, ‘ Daddy, do go to the 
smithy and have the house cock shod for me ; then I’ll ride off and 
trouble you no more,’ His father, who was delighted at the pro¬ 
spect of getting rid of him, had the cock shod, and when it was 
ready Jack my Hedgehog mounted on its back and rode off to the 
forest, followed by all the pigs and asses which he had promised to 
look after. 

Having reached the forest he made the cock fly up to the top 
of a very tall tree with him, and there he sat looking after his pigs 



and donkeys, and he sat on and on for several years till he had quite 
a big herd; b\it all this time his father knew nothing about him. 

As he sat up in bis tree he played away on his pipes and drew 
the loveliest music from them. As he was playing one day a King, 
who had lost his way, happened to pass close by, and hearing the 
xnusio ho was much surprised, and sent one of his servants to find 
out wljoro it came from. The man peered about, but he could see 
nothing but a little creature which looked like a cock with a hedge¬ 
hog sitting on it, perched up in a tree. The King desired the servant 
to ask the strange creature why it sat there, and if it knew the 
shortest way to his kingdom. 

On this Jack my Hedgehog stepped down from his tree and said 
he would undertake to show the King his way home if the King on 
n 
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his part would give him Ms written promise to let him have what- 
ever first mst him on his return. 

The King thought to himself, ‘ That’s easy enough to promise. 
The creature won’t understand a word about it, so I can just write 

what I choose.* i t j 

So he took pen and ink and wroto something, and when ho liaa 



done Jack my Hedgehog pointed out tho way and tho King got 
safely home. 

Now when the King’s daughter saw her father returning to tho 
distance she was so delighted that she ran to meet lum and throw 
herself into his arms* Then tho King remondwnHl Jack my Hedge* 
hog, and he told his daughter how lie had boon obliged to give a 
written promise to bestow whatever he tost met when ho got home 
on an extraordinary creature which had shown him the way# The 
creature, said he» rode on a cock as though it had been a horse» 
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and it made lovely music, but as it certainly could not read be bad 
just written that be would not give it anything at all. At tbis tbe 
Princess was quite pleased, and said bow cleverly ber father bad 
managed, for that of course nothing would induce ber to have gone 
off with Jack my Hedgehog. 

Meantime Jack minded bis asses and pigs, sat aloft in bis tree, 
played bis bagpipes, and was always merry and cheery. After a 
time it so happened that another King, having lost bis way, passed 
by with bis servants and escort, wondering bow be could find bis 
way home, for the forest was very vast. He too beard tbe music, 
and told one of bis men to find out whence it came. Tbe man 
came under tbe tree, and looking up to the top there be saw Jack 
my Hedgehog astride on tbe cock. 

The servant asked Jack what be was doing up there. ‘I’m 
minding my pigs and donkeys; but what do you want ? ’ was tbe 
reply. Then the servant told him they bad lost their way, and 
wanted some one to show it them. Down came Jack my Hedgehog 
with bis cock, and told tbe old King he would show him tbe right 
way if he would solemnly promise to give him the first thing be 
mot in front of his royal castle. 

The King said ‘ Yes,’ and gave Jack a written promise to that 
effect. 

Then Jack rode on in fi:ont pointing out tbe way, and tbe King 
reached his own country in safety. 

Now ho had an only daughter w^ho was extremely beautiful, 
and who, delighted at her father’s return, ran to meet him, threw 
her arms round his neck and Idssed him heartily. Then she asked 
where ho had been wandering so long, and he told her how he had 
lost his way and might never have reached home at all but for a 
straiigo creature, halfiman, half-hedgehog, which rode a cock and 
sat up in a tree making lovely music, and which had shown him 
the right way. He also told her how he had been obliged to ple<^e 
his word to give the creature the first thing which met him outside 
his castle gate, and he felt very sad at the thought that she had 

been the first thing to meet him. 

But the Princess comforted him, and said she should he quite 
willing to go with Jack my Hedgehog whenever he came to fetch 
her, because of the groat love she bore to her dear old father. 

Jack my Hedgehog continued to herd his pigs, and they increased 
in number tm there were so many that the forest seemed fuH of 
&emu So he made up his mind to live there no longer, and sent a 
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message to his father telling him to have all tho stables and outhouses 
in the village cleared, as he was going to bring such an enormous 
herd that all who would xriight kill what they chose. Ilis father 
was much vexed at this nows, for ho thought Jack had died long 
ago. Jack my Hedgehog, mounted his cock, and driving his pigs 
before him into the village, ho lot every one kill as many as they 
chose, and such a hacking and hewing of pork wont on as you 
might have heard for inilos oil. 

Then said Jack, ‘ Daddy, lot tlui Ijlacksmith shoe luy cock onco 
more; then I’ll ride off, and 1 promise you I’ll nen'or come hack 
again as long as I live.’ So thfj father had tlio cock shod, and 
rejoiced at the idea of getting rid of Ins son. 

Then Jack my Hedgehog set off for tlio first kingdom, andthore 
the King had given strict orders that if anyone should be soon 
riding a cock and carrying a bagpijio ho was to be chased away and 
shot at, and on no account to bo allowed to enter the palace. Bo 
when Jack my Hodgohog rode up tho guards charg(*(i him with 
their bayonets, but ho put spurs to liis cock, Ibnv up over the gate 
right to the King’s windows, lot himself down on tho sill, and 
called out that if he was not given what had been promised liim, 
both the King and his daughter ? Aould pay for it with ihcjir livem. 
Then the King coaxed and ontr<.atod his daughter to go with Jack 
and so save both their lives. 

The Princess dressed herself all in white, and her father gave 
her a coach with six horses and servants in gorgeous liveries and 
quantities of money. Bho stopped into tho coaidi, and Jack my 
Hedgehog with his cock and pipes took his place beside her. Th<\y 
both took leave, and tho King fully expocttul nov<ir to sist ( 5 y<m on 
them again. But matters turn<Hl out very didenuitly from what he 
had expected, for when they had got a (r-ertain distance from the 
town Jack tore all tho Princess’s smart clothes olT her, and pricked 
her all over with his bristles, saying: ‘ That’s what you get for 
treachery. How go hack, I’ll have no more to say to youJ And 
with that he hunted her home, and she felt she had been disgraced 
and put to shame till her life’s end. 

Then Jack my Hedgehog rode on with his cock and bagpipes to 
the country of the second King to whom ho had sluxwn tho way* 
Now this King had given orders that, in tho event of Jtu*k’H coming 
the guards were to present arms, tho people to cheer, and ho was 
to be conducted in triumph to the royal palace. 

"When the King’s daughter saw Jack my Hedgehog, she was a 



othi^r, and at diiiner he sat next her at the royal table, and 
ihoy at<< and drank toj^^ether. 

When they retired to rest the Princese feared lest Jack should 
ki«« h<»r hocanso of his prickles, but he told her not to be alajrmed 
UM no harm Hhouid boMi her* Then he begged the old King to 
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place a watch of four luon just outside his bedroom door, and to 
desire them to make a bi^? fire. ’When ho was about to Ho down in 
bed he would creep out of his hed^^ehopr skin, and leave it lyin^^ at 
the bedside; then the men must rush in, throw the skin into tho 
fire, and stand by till it was entirely burnt up. 

And so it was, for when it struck eleven, Jack my Hedgehog 
went to his room, took oil his skin and h^ft it at tho foot of tho bod. 
The men rushed in, (]^uickly Boizod tho skii\ an 1 throw it on the lire, 
and directly it was all hnrnt Jack was r(‘lejis<*d from his enchant* 
ment and lay in his bed a man from head to foot, hut (juito black 
as though he had been severc^ly scorelnHl. 

The King sent off for his physician in ordinary, who washed Jack 
all OYor with various ossencos and salvos, so that ho became white 
and was a remarkably handsome young man. When tho King^s 
daughter saw him she was greatly pleased, and next day the mar¬ 
riage ceremony was performed, and tlio old King bestowed his 
kingdom on Jack my Hedgehog. 

After some years Jack and his wife went to visit his fii^ther, but 
the farmer did not recognise him, and declarcid h(4 had no son; ho 
had had one, but that one was born with bristles like a hedgehog, 
and had gone off into the wide world. Then Jack told his story, 
and his old father rejoiced and returmul to live with him in his 
kingdom. 

arlmm, 
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TEE GOLDEN LADS 

A X^OOll man and his wife lived in a little cottage, where they 
supported themselves by catching fish in the nearest river, aaid 
got pn as best they could, living from hand to mouth. One day it 
happened that when the fisherman drew in his net he found in it 
a remarkable fish, for it was entirely of gold. As he was inspecting 
it with some surprise, the fish opened its mouth and said: ‘ Listen 
to me, fislier; if you will just throw me back into the water I’ll turn 
your poor little cottage into a splendid castle.’ 

Tiio fisher replied: * What good, pray, wiU a castle be to me if I 
have nothing to eat in it ? ’ 

* Oh,* said the gold fish, ‘ I’ll take care of that. There will be a 
cupboard in the castle, in which you will find dishes of every kind 
of foo(l you can wish for most: 

* If that’s tho case,’ said the man, Ive no objection to oblige 
you.* 

* Yoh,* ohB(3rvod tho fish, ‘ but there is one condition attached to 
my ofibr, and that is that you are not to reveal to a soul where your 
good fortune comes from. If you say a word about it, it wiU all 
vanish,* 

The nniu throw tho fish back into tho water, and went home. 
But on tho spot whore his cottage used to stand he found a spacious 
cantlc. He opened his eyes wide, went in and found his wife 
droHHod out in smart clothes, sitting in a splendidly furnished 
drawing-room, i:>he was in high spirits, and cried out: * Oh hus¬ 
band 1 how cati this all have happened ? I am so pleased 1 ’ 

♦ Yom,* Haiti her husband, ‘ so am I pleased; but I’m uncommonly 
hungry* and I watit something to eat at once.’ 

Haiti his wife, * I’vo got nothing, and I don’t know where any¬ 
thing is in this now house,* 

♦Kover mind,* ropHod tho man. ‘I see a big cupboard there, 
Suppose yon unlock it,* 
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■When the cupboard was opened the.y found moat, cakes, frait, 
and wine, all spread ont in the moat ttenptinf,- fashions. The wife 
clapped her hands with joy, and cried: ‘ Dear heart 1 what more can 
one wish for ? ’ and they sot down and ate and drank. 

When they had finished the wile a.sked, ‘ But husband, where do 

all these riches come from ? ’ 




‘ Ah I ’ said he, ‘ don’t ask me. I dare not toll you. 1 f 1 reveal 
the secret to anyone, it will be all up with «h.' 

‘Very well,’ she replied, ‘ if I’m not to ho told, of courno I don t 
wont to know anything about it.’ 

But she wa- not really in earnast, for her ••iirSoHtty never loft 
her a moment’s peace by doy or night, and she toiwod and worrioo 
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tXQV husband to such, a pitch, that at length he quite lost patience 
and blurted out that it all came from a wonderfol golden fish 
wiiich he had caught and set free again. Hardly were the words 
well out of his mouth, when castle, cupboard, and aU vanished, and 
there they were sitting in their poor little fishing hut once more, 

Iho man had to betake himself to his former trade, and set to 
fishing again. As luck would have it, he caught the golden fish a 
second tunc 3 . 

* Now listen,’ said the fish, ‘ if you’ll throw me back into the 
water, I’ll give you back the castle and the cupboard with all its 
good things; but now take care, and don’t for your life betray 
where you got them, or you’ll just lose them again.’ 

* I’ll bo very careful,’ promised the fisher, and threw the fish 
back into the water. When he went home he found all their 
former splendour restored, and his wife overjoyed at their good 
fortune. But her curiosity still continued to torment her, and after 
restraining it with a great effort for a couple of days, she began 
*]:U(3Htionmg hor husband again, as to what had happened, and how 
bo had managed. 

The man kept silence for some time, but at last she irritated 
him so much that ho burst out with the secret, and in one moment 
the castle was gone, and they sat once more in their wretched old 
hut. 

* There I ’ exclaimed the man, * you would have it—^now we may 
juHfc go on short commons.* 

* Ah I ’ said his wife, * after aU I’d rather not have aU the riches 
in the world if I can’t know where they come from—I shall not 
have a nnoment’s peace.’ 

'i’ho man took to his fishing again, and one day fate brought the 
gold fish into his net for the third time. ‘ Wei.,* said the fish, 

* 1 see that I aiu evidently destined to fall into your hands. Now 
tfvke me home, and cut me into six pieces. Give two bits to your 
wife to oat, two to your horse, and plant the remaining two in your 
garden, and they will bring you a blessing.’ 

I’he man carried the fish home, and did exactly as he had been 
t<dd. After a time, it camo to pass that fi:om the two pieces he 
had planted in the garden two golden lilies grew tip, and that his 
horse hail two goldori foals, whilst his wife gave birth to twin boys 
who were all golden. 

The children grew up both taU and handsome, and the foals and 
the UUes grew with theiu- 
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One day the children came to their father and waid, ‘ Father, we 
want to mount on golden steeds, and ride forth to see the world/ 

Their father answered sadly, ‘ How can I })oar it if, when yon 
are far away, I know nothing about you ? ’ iind they said, ‘ The 
golden lilies will tell you all nhout us if you look at theitn If they 
seem to droop, you will know wo arc ill, and if tiiey fall down and 
fade away, it will bo a sign we are dead/ 

■ So off they rode, and cauio to an inn wliorc were a number ot 
people who, as soon as they saw the two gidden la-ds, la^gan to 
laugh and jeer at them. When one of the]n heard this, his heart 
failed him, and ho thought ho would go no Airther iiito tlio world, 
so he turned back and rode home to his hither, hut his brother rode 
on till he reached the outskirts of a huge forest. Here ho was told, 
‘It will never do for you to ride through the fon^st, it is full of 
robbers, and you're sure to conu^ to grief, esp(K*ial]y when they see 
that you and your horso are golden. They will (Mudainly fall on 
you and kill you/ However, he was not to b<} intimidated, but 
said, * I must and will ride on/ 

So he procured some bears' skins, atid covered bimself atid his 
horse with them, so that not a particle of gold could bo stsm, and 
then rode bravely on into tho heart ol’ the forest. 

When he had got some way ho heard a rustling through tho 
bushes and presently a sotind of voices. Homeonc whispered on 
one wide of him: ‘There goes someone,* and was auKWi'rod from 
the other side: ‘ Oh, lot him pass. Bo’s only a bear-koi'per, and as 
poor as any church uiouhc/ Bo golden bul vodo through the forest 
and no harm bofoll him. 

One day he came to a village, where ho saw a girl %vho struck 
him as being the loveliest creature in tho whol<^ w<^Hd, and as he 
felt a great love for her, he wetit up to her aiul said : * I love you 
with all mv heart; will you be rny wife V ’ And the girl liked him 
so much that she put her hand in his and replitjd ; * Yes, I will bo 
your wife, and will bo true to you m long as I live/ 

So they were married, and in tho middle of all ihtj festivitUm 
and rejoicings the bride's father catne hom(* ami was nt)t a little 
surprised at finding his daughter celebrating her wtjdding. He 
enquired: ‘ And who is the bridegroom * 

Then someone pointed out to him tho golden hid, who was still 
wrapped up in the bear's skin, and tho father oxelaiiuod angrily: 
‘ Never shall a mere bear-keeper have my daughhir,' and tried to 
rush at him and kill him. But the bride did ail she could to pacify 
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him, and begged hard, saying: ‘ After all he is my husband, and I 
love him with all my heart,’ so that at length he gave in. 

However, he could not dismiss the thought from his mind, and 
next morning he rose very early, for he felt he must go and look at 
his daughter’s husband and see whether he really was nothing 
better than a mere ragged beggar. So he went to his son-in-law’s 
room, and who should he see lying in the bed but a splendid golden 
man, and the rough bearskin thrown on the ground close by. Then 
ho slipped quietly away, and thought to himself, ‘ How lucky that I 
iuanaged to control my rage 1 I should certainly have committed a 
groat crime.’ 

Meantime the golden lad dreamt that he was out hunting and 
was giving chase to a noble stag, and when he woke he said to his 
bride: ‘ I must go off and hunt.’ She felt very anxious, and begged 
lie would stay at home, adding: ‘ Some mishap might so easily befall 
you,’ but ho answered, ‘ I must and will go.* 

So he went off into the forest, and before long a fine stag, such 
m ho had seen in his dream, stopped just in front of him. He took 
aim, and was about to fire when the stag bounded away. Then he 
started off in pursuit, making his way through bushes and briars, 
attd never stopped all day; but in the evening the stag entirely 
diHappeared, and when golden lad came to look about him he found 
him8(*lf jirst opposite a hut in which lived a witch. He knocked at 
the d{K)r, which was opened by a little old woman who asked, ‘ "What 
do you want at this late hour in the midst of this great forest ? * 

He said, ‘ Haven’t you seen a stag about here ? ’ 

* Yes,’ said she, ‘ I know the stag weU,’ and as she spoke a little 
dog ran out of the house and began barking and snapping at the 
stranger. 

* Bo quiet, you little toad,’ he cried, ‘ or I’ll shoot you dead.’ 

Then the witch flew into a great rage, and screamed out, ‘ YThat 1 

you’ll kill my dog, will you ? ’ and the next moment he was turned 
\,n Htfuie and lay there immovable, whilst his bride waited for him 
in vain arul thought to herself, * Alas 1 no doubt the evil I feared, 
and which hm made my heart so heavy, has befallen him.* 

Moantimo, the other brother was standing near the golden lilies 
at homo, when Ruddonly one of them bent over and fell to the 
ground. * Gorid h(‘avonH I ’ cried ho, «some great misfortune has 
bofallon toy brother. X must set ofr at once; perhaps I may still 
bo in time to save Iximt’ 
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His father entroatecl him, ‘ Stay at home. If I should lose you 
too, what would become of me ? ’ 

But his son replied, ‘ I must and will pro.’ 

Then ho mounted his prf>lden horse, and rodo off till ho reached 
the forest where his brother lay transforinod to .stone. The old 
witch came out of her house and called to liiin, for .she would 
gladly have cast her spells on him too, hut lu*. took care not to go 
near her, and called out: ‘ Jlestoro my brotluo' to life at tmeo, or I’ll 
shoot you down on the spot.’ 

Beluctanbly she touched the stone with her finger, and in a 
moment it resiuned its human shape. The two golden lads fell 
into each other’s arms and kissed each otluu' with joy, and then 
rode off together to tlio edge of the forest, wliere th<\v partial, one 
to return to his old father, and the other to his bridts 

"Wlien the former got homo his father said, ‘ I knew you had 
delivered your hrotlu*r, for all of a sudden the golden lily 
reared itself up and burst into blossom.’ 

Then they all lived happily to their lives’ ends, and all thingiff 
went well with them. 
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THE WHITE SNAKE 

N ot very long ago there lived a King, the fame of whose wisdom 
was spread far and wide. Nothing appeared to be unknown 
to him, and it really seemed as if tidings of the most secret matters 
tnust be borne to him by the winds. He had one very peculiar 
habit. Every day, after the dinner table had been cleared, and 
everyone had retired, a confidential servant brought in a dish. 
It was covered, and neither the servant nor anyone else had any 
idea what was on it, for the I£ing never removed the cover or par¬ 
took of the dish, till he was quite alone. 

This went on for some time till, one day, the servant who 
removed the dish was so overcome with curiosity, that he could 
not resist carrying it off to his own room. After carefully locking 
the door, he lifted the cover, and there he saw a white snake lying 
on the dish. On seeing it he could not restrain his desire to taste 
it, so he cut off a small piece and put it in his mouth. 

Hardly had it touched his tongue than he heard a strange sort 
of whispering of tiny voices outside his window. He stepped to the 
casement to listen, and found that the sound proceeded from the 
sparrows, who wore talking together and telling each other all they 
had mm in the fields and woods. The piece of the white snake 
which he had oaten had enabled him to xmderstand the language 
of animals. 

Now on this particular day, it so happened that the Queen lost 
her favourite ring, and suspicion fell on the confidential servant 
who had access to all parts of the palace. The King sent for him, 
and threatened him angrily, saying that if he had not fo^d the 
thief by the next day, he should himself be taken up and tried. ^ 

It was useless to assert his innocence; he was dismissed with¬ 
out ceremony. In his agitation and distress, he went down to 
* the yard to think over what he could do in this trouble. Here 
wore a number of ducks resting near a little stream, and pluming 
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themselves with their bills, whilst they kept np an aniinatcHl con¬ 
versation amongst themselves. The servant stood still listening to 
them. They were talking of where they liad been waddling about 
all the morning, and of the good food they had found, but ono of 
them remarked rather sadly, * There's something lying very heavy 



on my stomach, for in my haste I’vo hwiJIowciI a rin*;, which wiw 
lying just under the Queen's window.’ 

No sooner did the servant hear this tlian bo solsod tlm duck by 
the neck, carried it off to the kitchen, and said to tho oo(^, ‘ Kit})- 
pose you kill this duck; you see she's nice and fat.' 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ said the cook, weighing tho duck in his hand ,' alia 
certainly has spared no pains to stuff herself weU, and must havt. 
been waiting for the spit for some time.’ So ho ehappsd off hot 
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head, and when she was opened there was the Queen’s ring in her 
stomach. 

It was easy enough now for the servant to prove his innocence, 
and the King, feeling he had done him an injustice, and anxious to 
make some amends, desired him to ask any favour he chose, and 
promised to give him the highest post at Court he could wish 
for. 

The servant, however, declined everything, and only begged for 
a horse and some money to enable hi m to travel, as he was anxious 
to see something of the world. 

When his request was granted, he set off on his journey, and in 
the course of it he one day came to a large pond, on the edge of 
which he noticed three fishes which had got entangled in the reeds 
and were gasping for water. Though fish are generally supposed to 
be quite mute, he heard them grieving aloud at the prospect of 
^bis wretched manner. Having a very kind heart he dis¬ 
mounted and soon set the prisoners free, and in the water once 
more. They flapped with joy, and stretching up their heads cried 
to him; ‘We will remember, and reward you for saving us.* 

He rode further, and after a while he thought he heard a voice 
in the sand under his feet. He paused to listen, and heard the TTing 
of the Ants complaining: * If only men with their awkward beasts 
woxxld keep clear of us 1 That stupid horse is crushing my people 
mercilessly to death with his great hoofs.’ The servant at once 
turned into a side path, and the Ant-King called after him, ‘ We’ll 
romomber and reward you,’ 

The road next led through a wood, whore he saw a father and 
a mother raven standing by their nest and throwing out their 
young: ‘ Away with you, you young rascals I ’ they cried, ‘ we can’t 
feed you any longer. You are quite big enough to support your¬ 
selves mw.’ The poor little birds lay on the ground flapping and 
beating their wings, and shrieked, ‘ We poor helpless children, feed 
otirselvos indeed I Why, we can’t even fly yet; what can we do but 
die of htinger ? ’ Then the kind youth dismounted, drew his 
sword, and killing his horse left it there as food for the young 
ravens. They hopped up, satisfied their hunger, and piped: ‘ We’ll 
romonaber, and reward you 1 ’ 

He was now obliged to trust to his own legs, and after walking 
1 . long way ho reached a big town. Here he found a great crowd 
and much counnotion in the streets, and a herald rode about 
axmounoing, ‘ The King’s daughter seeks a husband, but whoever 
0- V 
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would woo her must first execute a (liHicult tasic, and if ho does 
not succeed he must ho content to forfeit his lif(i.’ Many had 
risked their lives, but in vain. When tlio youth saw the Kinpr’s 
daughter, ho was so chizzlcd by her Ix'auty, tliat Ikj forgot all idea 
of danger, and wont to tho King to announce himsedf a suitor. 

On this he was ]<!d out to a large lake, and a gold ring was 
thrown into it before his oyes. Tho King d(isirod him to <livo after 
it, adding, * If yon return w'ithout it you will bo thrown back into 
the lake time after time, till yon are drowned in its (h'ptlis.* 

Everyone felt sorry for tho handHonio young fidlow, and loft 
him alone on tho shore. Thor(3 h(i stood thinking and %vondoring 
what ho could do, when all of a sudden lui saw thrc‘o fmhoH swim¬ 
ming along, and recognised them as tho very same whose lives lie 
had saved, Tho middle fish held a mussel in its mouth, which it 
laid at tho young man’s feet, and when ho picked it upland opened 
it, there was tho golden ring inside. 

Full of delight ho brought it to tho King’s daughter, expecting 
to receive his promised reward, Tho haughty i^rincoss, however, 
on hearing that ho was not her eijual by birth despimul him, and 
exacted tho fulfilment of a second task. 

Bho went into tlio garden, and with her own hands sh<^ strow<»d 
ten sacks full of millet all over tho grass. * He must pick all that 
up to-morrow morning before sunrises* she said ; * not a grain must 
be lost.* 

The youth sat down in tho garden and woiulonnl how it would 
be possible for liim to accomplish sucli a task, bm* In* could think of 
no expedient, and sat there sadly expecting to meet his death at 
daybreak. 

But when tho first rays of tlio rising utm fi*!! on tho gardim, he 
saw tho ten sacks all completely filled, standing there in a rmv,and 
not a single grain missing. Tho Ant-King, with his thouMands lusl 
thousands of followors, had come dtiring tlio night* and Ihe grateful 
creatures had industriously gathered all tho millet iogeth< rand put 
it in the sacks. 

The King*s daughter came down to tho gardfm lM*rHeir, and saw 
to her amazement that her suitor had a<w<mipHHhcd tho task nhe 
bad given him. Hut even now she could not bond her prinai heart, 
and she said, * Though he has executed tiumo two tasks, yet ho 
shall not be my husband till he brings mo an apple from the treo of 
life/ 

The young man did not even know where tho true of life grow. 
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but he set off, determined to walk as far as his legs would carry 
him, though he had no hope of ever finding it. 

After journeying through three different kingdoms he reached a 
wood one night, and lying down under a tree prepared to goto sleep 
there. Suddenly he heard a sound in the boughs, and a golden 
apple fell right into his hand. At the same moment three ravens 
fiow down to him, perched on his Imee and said, ‘ We are the three 
young ravens whom you saved fi’om starvation. When we grew 



up and hoard you were searching for the golden apple, we flew far 
away over the seas to the end of the world, where the tree of life 
grows, and fetched the golden apple for you.’ 

Full of joy the young man started on his way hack and brought 
the golden apple to the lovely Princess, whose objections were now 
etitircdy silenced- They divided the apple of life and ate it together, 
and her heart grew full of love for him, so they lived together to a 
great ago in undisturbed happiness. 


Grimm 











THE STOBY OF A CLEVEB TAILOB 


O NCE upon a time there an oxcoo{linf:'ly prorni Princess. 

If any suitor for lior hand ventured to presiMit liiiijsolf, she 
would give him sonio riddle or coinnidnnu to guess, and if ho 
failed to do so, ho was hunted out of the town with scorn and 
derision^ She gave out publicly that all corners were wtdcoino to 
try their sldll, and that *whoover could solve her n<i<lIo sliould bo 
her husband. 

Now it happened that three taihrrs liad nud. together, and the 
two elder thought, that afler liaving successfully put in so many 
fine and strong stitches with never a wrongotu^ amongst them, they 
were certain to do the right thing here too. 'riu^ tlrinl tailor %vas a 
lazy young scamp who did not oven hnmv hiH own trade properly, 
but who thought that surdy luck would stand by him now, just for 
once, for, if not, what to lKu*,ome of him ? 

The two others said to him, * You just stay at Immo, yotPll 
never get on much with your small allowance of brains/ But the 
little tailor was not to be daunted, and said he had set his mind on 
it and meant to shift for himself, ho edt ho started as though the 
whole world belonged to him. 

The three tailors arrived at Court, where they had themsdves 
duly presented to the Princess, and bogged she would propound her 
riddles, ‘ for,’ said they, * hero were the right n4en at last, with wits 
so sharp and so fine you might almost thread a lutedle witli them/ 
Then said the Princess,' I have on my hvtul two different kinds 
of hair. Of what colours arc they 9 ’ 

^ If that’s all,’ said the first tailor, ‘they are most likely bhw*li 
and white, like the kind of cloth we call p0ppe‘r«and-Balt/ 

‘ Wrong,’ said the Princess, 

‘ Then,’ said the second tailor, * if they aro not black and white, 
no doubt they are red and brown, like my fathor’e Bunday coat/ 
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‘ Wrong again,’ said tlae Princess; ‘ now let the third speak. I 
see he thinks he knows all about it.’ 

Then the young tailor stepped boldly to the front and said, ‘ The 
Princess has one silver and one golden hair on her head, and those 
are the two colours.’ 

When the Princess heard this she turned quite pale, and almost 
fainted away with fear, for the little tailor had hit the mark, and 
she had firmly believed that not a soul could guess it. When she 
had recovered herself she said, ‘ Don’t fancy you have won me yet, 
there is something else you must do first. Below in the stable is a 
boar with whom you must spend the night, and if when I get up in 
the morning I find you still alive you shall marry me.’ 

She quite expected to rid herself of the tailor in this way, for 
the bear had never left anyone alive who had once come within 
reach of his claws. The tailor, however, had no notion of being 
scared, but said cheerily, ‘ Bravely dared is half won.’ 

When evening came on he was taken to the stable. The bear 
tried to get at him at once and to give him a warm welcome with 
his great paws. ‘ Gently, gently,’ said the tailor, * I’ll soon teach 
you to be quiet,’ and he coolly drew a handM of walnuts from his 
pocket and began cracking and eating them as though he had not a 
caro or anxiety in the world. When the bear saw this he began to 
long for some nuts himself. The tailor dived into his pocket and 
gave him a handful, but they were pebbles, not nuts. The bear 
thnist them into his mouth, W try as he might he could not man¬ 
age to crack them, ‘ Dear me,’ thought he, ‘ what a stupid fool I 
must bo—can’t even crack a nut,’ and he said to the tailor, * I say, 
crack my nuts for me, wiU you ? ’ 

‘ You’re a nice sort of fellow,’ said the tailor; * the idea of hav¬ 
ing those great jaws and not being able even to crack a walnut I ’ 
Bo he took the stone, quickly changed it for a nut, and crack 1 it 
split open in a moment. 

‘ Let mo try again,’ said the bear; ‘ when I see the thing done it 
looks so easy I fancy I must be able to manage it myself.’ 

So the tailor gave him some more pebbles, and the bear bit and 
gnawed away as hard as he could, but I need hardly say that he 
did not succeed in cracking one of them. 

Presently the tailor took out a little fiddle and began playing on 
it* When the boar heard the music he could not help dancing, and 
after he had danced some time he was so pleased that he said to the 
tailor, ‘I say, is fiddling diiaoult?’ ‘Mere child’s play,’ replied 
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the tailor; ‘ look hero ! you pi osR tlio strin^TR with tlio fmpiom of the 
left hand, and with tho you draw tlio bow across them, so - 
then it goes as easily as possibks up and down, tra hi la la la— ’ 
‘Oh,’ cried the bear, ‘1 do wish I couhl play like that, then I 
could danco whenever tho fancy took nui. What do you think ? 
Would you give lue some lessons ’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said tho tailor, ‘ if you are sharp about it. 
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Next morning slie rose feeling quite cheerful and free from care, 
but when ahe looked across towards the stables, there stood the 
tailor in front of the door looking as fresh and lively as a fish in the 
water. 

After this it was impossible to break the promise she had made 
so publicly, so the King ordered out the state coach to take her and 
the tailor to church to be married. 

As they were starting, the two bad-hearted other tailors, who 
were envious of the younger one’s happiness, went to the stable and 
unscrewed the bear. Off he tore after the carriage, foaming with 
rage. The Princess heard his puifing and roaring, and growing 
frightened she cried: ‘ Oh dear 1 the bear is after us and will cer- 
tainly catch mb up! ’ The tailor remained quite unmoved. He 
quietly stood on his head, stuck his legs out at the carriage window 
and called out to the bear, ‘ Do you see my stocks ? If you don’t 
go home this minute I’ll screw you tight into them.’ 

\Vhon the bear saw and heard this he turned right round and 
ran off as fast as his legs would carry him. The tailor drove on 
unmolcstod to church, where he and the Princess were married, 
and ho lived with her many years as happy and merry as a lark. 
Whoever does not believe this story must pay a dollar. 

ariinEQ. 
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A POWIOBFUL king ha<l, among many othar troasurra, a woiuler- 
ful tree iu his ganlan, which horc cv<»ry yc^ar Ix^antiful golden 
apples. But the Xing was never able to tmjoy ids tre^astn’o, for ho 
might watch and guard them as ho hksd^ as soon as they began to 
get ripe they wore always stoltMu At last, in despair, lie sent for 
his three sons, and said to the two clth^st, yourselves ready 
for a jouruoy. Take gold and silv(*r with yon, and a large retimu^ 
of servants, as besooniH two noble princes, and go through the 



world till you find out who it is that ntcalH my golditn apples, lunj, 
if possible, bring the thief to mo that I may ptminh him m ho 
deserves/ His sons were dolighted at tlus proposal, for they had 
long wished to see something of the world, ho tln^y got ready for 
their journey with ell haste, bade their father farewell, and hdi th« 
town. 

The youngest Prince was much disappointed that he U#o was 
not sent out on bis travoln; but his father wouldn't hear of hia gtdng. 
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for lie had always been looked upon as the stupid one of the family, 
and the King was afraid of something happening to him. But the 
Prince begged and implored so long, that at last his father consented 
to let him go, and furnished him with gold and silver as he had 
done his brothers. But he gave him the most wretched horse in his 
stable, because the foolish youth hadn’t asked for a better. So he 
too set out on his journey to secure the thief, amid the jeers and 
laughter of the whole court and town. 

His path led him first through a wood, and he hadn’t gone very 
far when he met a lean-looking wolf who stood still as he approached. 
The Prince asked him if he were hungry, and when the wolf said he 
was, he got down from his horse and said, ‘ If you are really as 
you say and look, you may take my horse and eat it.’ 

The wolf didn’t wait to have the offer repeated, but set to work, 
and soon made an end of the poor beast. "When the Prince saw 
how different the wolf looked when he had finished his meal, he said 
to him, ‘ Now, my Mend, since you have eaten up my horse, and I 
have such a long way to go, that, with the best will in the world, I 
couldn’t manage it on foot, the least you can do for me is to act as 
my horse and to take me on your hack.’ 

* Mont certainly,’ said the wolf, and, letting the Prince mount 
him, he trotted gaOy through the wood. After they had gone a 
little way ho turned round and asked bis rider where he wanted to 
go to, and the Prince proceeded to tell him the whole story of the 
golden apples that had been stolen out of the King’s garden, and 
how his other two brothers had set forth with many followers to 
find tho thief. When he had finished bis story, the wolf, who was 
in reality no wolf but a mighty magician, said he thought he could 
tell him who tho thief was, and could help him to secure him. 

* Tluiro lives,’ ho said, ‘ in a neighbouring country, a mighty emperor 

has a beautiful golden bird in a cage, and this is the creature 
who stcMils th<A golden apples, but it flies so fast that it is impossible 
tri tuitch it at its thoft. You must slip into the Emperor’s palace by 
night atul steal tho bird with the cage; but be very careful not to 
touch tho walls as yon go out.’ 

Tho following night tho Prince stole into the Emperor’s palace, 
mid found tho bird in its cage as tho wolf had told him he would. 

took hold of it carefully, but in spito of alibis caution he touched 
tho wall in trying to pass by some sleeping watchmen. They awoke 
at tmeo, and, Htu/dng him, boat him and put him into chains. Next 
day ho was led bofuro tho Emperor, who at once condemned him to 
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death and to be thrown into a dark dnnj^oon till the day of his 
execution arrived. 

The wolf, who, of course, know by his ina,"io arts all that had 
happened to tho Princo, turned himself at oiuaj into a ini^dity 
monarch with a largo train of followers, and ))rocet*d(Ml to th<i Court 
of the Emperor, where lio was received witli every sliow of honour. 
The Emperor and ho convorBcul on many suhjeetK, and, among 
other things, tho stranger asked his liost if he liad many slaves. 
The Emperor told him ho had more than ho knew what to do with, 
and that a new one had boon captured that very night for trying 
to steal his magic bird, but that as hoha<l already inort* than (uiougli 
to feed and support, ho was going to Jiavo this last captive hanged 
next morning. 

‘He must have boon a most daring thief,’ said tluj King, ‘to 
try and steal the magic bird, for dopend np(m it the creature must 
have been well guarded. I would really lik«^ to see this bold rascal.’ 
‘By all means,’ said tho Emperor; and lie himself hid his guest 
down to the dungeon wliero the unfortitnate i’rincio was ktipt 
prisoner. When the Emporor sto})pod out of tho coll with tho 
King, the latter turned to hitn and said, ‘ *M(>st mighty Emj>cr(»r, I 
have been much diBappointtul, 1 hatl thought to lind a powerful 
robber, and instead of that I Inwi sctui tho most miftorahlo creattiro 
I can imagine. Hanging is far tot) gtsxl for hinn If I had to st^m 
tenco him I should make him peribnu soino very ilifiittult task, 
tinder pain of death# If ho did it so rrnudi tho better hr you, ami 
if he didn’t, mjittors would just bo us tlmy are m)W and lu^ coultl stiH 
be hanged.’ ‘ Your counsel,’ said tlm Em]>oror,‘is o.\cidh*nt,ami, m 
it happens, I’vo got tho very thing for him to dt). My m»arcst 
neighbour, who is also a mighty Emporor, poMHt*Hscs a golden lu^rsi' 
which he guards most carefully. Tho priHom»r Nhall bo tt)ld to 
steal this horse and bring it to mo.’ 

The Prince was then let otit of his dungeon, and UM hia llfo 
would be spared if he succeedod in bringing tho gnblcn hurHo to tho 
Emperor. He did not feel very elated at thin annoiim*cincrit, for 
he did not know how in tho w'orld ho was tn sot about llu* tank, 
andhe startod onhis way weeping bitterly, and wondering what hml 
made him leave his father’s liouse and kingdom. Ihtt ladore ho 
had gone far his Mend the wolf stood boforo him and said, ‘ hear 
Prince, why are you bo cast down ? It is ttm you didn’t siuhmhu! 
in catching the bird; but don’t let tlmt discouritgu yon, for this tiino 
you will be all the more careful, and will doubtkiss caicii tho horms.* 
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With these and like words the wolf comforted the Prince, and 
warned him specially not to touch the wall or let the horse touch 
it as he led it out, or he would fail in the same way as he had 
done with the bird. 

After a somewhat lengthy journey the Prince and the wolf 



fWim It. Uui kingtlom ruled over by the Emperor -who possessed the 
golili'Ji horao. 6no evening lato they reached the capital, and the 
wnlf udvised the I’finco to sot to work at once, before their presence 
m the city had aroused the watchfulness of the guards. They 
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slipped unnoticed into the Emperor’s stahlcs and into the very 
place where thoro wore the most guards, for th(»ro tlie wolf rightly 
surmised they would find the horao. "Whoa tluiy came to a certain 
inner door the wolf told the Prince to remain outside, while he 
went in. In a short time he returned and said, ‘ My dear Prince, 
the horse is moat securely watched, but I liavo howitchod all the 
guards, and if you will only bo careful not to lt)Uf;]i the wall your¬ 
self, or let the horse touch it as yon go out, i lu^ro is no djingru' and 
the game is yours. The Prince, who had nuide up liis mind to bo 
more than cautious this time, wont clKuu-full.y to work. Ho found 
all the guards fast asleep, and, slipping into the liorso’s shdl, he 
seized it by tho bridle aiul led it out; but, unfortunately, before 
they had got quite clour of the wta]^l(^s a gtulfly stung the horse and 
caused it to switch its tail, whereby it touched the wall, Tn a 
moment all the guards awoke, seized the J’rinee and b<«at lain 
mercilessly with their horse-whips, after which they laumd liiin 
with chains, and flung him into a dungeon, Nc^xt morning they 
brought him before the Emperor, wlio tr<‘ate(i Jn'in exactly as tlio 
King with tho golden bird had done, and c<uninanded him to bo 
beheaded on tho following day. 

When tho wolf-magician saw that tln» hrinee lm<l failed this 
time too, ho transformed himself again into a mighty king, and 
proceeded with an even more gorgt^otis retinue than the first time 
to tho Court of tho Emperor. He was courteously reeanvcnl and 
ontortaiued, and once more after dimusr ht^ bsl tiu*. couveumtion mx 
to tho subject of slaves, and in tho cmirse of it again reqtiested t(J 
be allowed to sec tho bold robber who had dare*! to break into the 
Emporor^s stable to steal his most valuable possessinm Tlu^ 
Emperor consented, and all happened exactly as it had done at 
the court of tho Emperor with the gobhui binl; the prim.ner’s life 
was to bo spared only on condition that within three days he should 
obtain possession of the golden mermaid, wluun hitherto mt^rtal 
had ever approached. 

Very deproasod by his dangerous and difVicult task, the Prince 
left! his gloomy prison; but, to his groat joy, ho met his fi'imul the 
wolf before ho had gone many miles on his journey. The cunning 
creature pretended ho know nothing of what iuui happ«uu*tl to the 
Prince, and asked him how ho had fared vvitli the iu^rse. The 
Prince told him all about his misadvonture, and th<* cniuiitum on 
which the Emperor had promisod to spare his life. Then the wolf 
xeminded him that ho had twice got him out of prison, and that if 
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he would only trust in him, and do exactly as he told him, he 
would certainly succeed in this last undertaking. Thereupon they 
bent their steps towards the sea, which stretched out before them, 
as far as their eyes could see, all the waves dancing and glittering 
in the bright sunshine. ‘ Now,’ continued the wolf, ‘ I am going to 
turn myself into a boat full of the most beautiful silken merchandise, 
and you must jump boldly into the boat, and steer with my tail in 
your hand right out into the open sea. You will soon come upon 
the golden mermaid. Whatever you do, don’t follow her if she calls 
you, but on the contrary say to her, ‘‘ The buyer comes to the 
seller, not the seller to the buyer.” After w'hich you must steer 
towards the land, and she will follow you, for she won’t be able to 
resist the beautiful wares you have on board your ship.’ 

T.ho Prince promised faithfully to do all he had been told, 
wlioroupon the wolf changed himself into a ship foil of most ex¬ 
quisite silks, ot every shade and colour imaginable. The astonished 
Prince stepped into the boat, and, holding the wolfs tail in his hand, 
ho steered boldly out into the open sea, where the sun was gilding 
the blue waves with its golden rays. Soon he saw the golden 
mermaid swimming near the ship, beckoning and calling to him to 
follow her; but, mindful of the wolfs warning, he told her in a loud 
voice that if she wished to buy anything she must come to him. 
With those words he turned his magic ship roimd and steered 
back towards tho land. The mermaid called out to him to stand 
still, but he refused to listen to her and never paused till he reached 
tho sand of the shore* Here he stopped and waited for the mermaid, 
who had swum after him. When she drew near the boat he saw 
that she was far more beautiful than any mortal he had ever be¬ 
hold. She swam round the ship for some time, and then swung 
herself gracefully on board, in order to examine the beautiful silken 
stuiTs more closely* Tlien the Prince seized her in his arms, and 
kissing her tenderly on the cheeks and lips, he told her she was his 
for over j at the same moment the boat turned into a wolf again, 
whkh 80 torrifaed the mermaid that she clung to the Prince for 
protection. 

So the golden mermaid was successfully caught, and she soon 
felt quite happy in her new life when she saw she had nothing to 
either from the Prince or the wolf—she rode on the back of 
the latter, and the Prince rode behind her. When they reached the 
country ruled over by the Emperor with the golden horse, the Prince 
jumped down, and, helping the mermaid to alight, he led her before 
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the Emperor. At the si^^ht of tijn boantiful mermaid and of the 
grim wolf, who stuck close to the Trince this l.irrie, the ^juards all 
made rospoctfiil oboisanco, and soon tluj tlii'tMi stood before his 
Imperial Majesty. When the Emperor heard from the Prince how 
he had gained possession of his fair jJri/.o, at onco recognised 
that he had been helped by some magic art, and on the spot gavo 
up all claim to the beautiful mermaid. * Dtijir youth,’ ho said 
* forgive me for my shameful conduct to you, ;md, as a sign that you 
pardon me, accept the golden horso as a present, I acknowledge 
your power to bo greater oven than I can undfirstand, for you havo 
succeeded in gaining possossiou of the gcilden mermaid, whom 
hitherto no mortal has ever been ablt» to approach.’ ^fhon they all 
sat down to a huge feast, and tlui I’rinco liad to rehito his a(l\'en- 
tures all over again, to the wonder and aHtonishmemt of the wholo 
company. 

But the Ihnnce was wearying now to return to his own kirjgdom^ 
80 as soon as the feast was ov(ir lie took farewell of the Emp<‘ror 
and sot out on his homeward way. lifted the nuTinaid on to 
the golden horse, and swung liimself np behind Iut- and ho they 
rode on merrily, with the wolf trotting b(‘hind, till tiny camo 
to the country of tho Emperor with the golden bird, Pim renown 
of tho Prince and his adventure htid goms bidore him, and tho 
Emperor sat on his throne awaiting tlie arrival of the Prince and 
his companiouH. When the throe rode into the courtyard of 
tho palace, they wore surprisod and delighted to find everything 
festively ilhiminatod and decorated for their reception. When tho 
Prince and tho golden mermaid, with the wolf behind 
mounted tho steps of tho palace, the Empi*rer came firward to 
meet them, and led them to the throne room. At the saino 
moment a servant appeared with the go1(h‘n bird in itw golden 
cage, and the Emperor h(^gged tho Prince to accept it with his love, 
and to forgive him tho indignity he hail Hiiflenui at Iuh iumds. Then 
the Emperor bout low before the heautiful mf'rmaid, anti, oiTt^ring 
her his arm, ho led her into dinner, idosely followed by the Prince 
and her friend the wolf; tho latter seating himnelf at table, not tho 
least embarrassed that no one had invited him to do ho. 

As soon as the sumptuous meal was over, the I’rince and his 
mermaid took leave of tho Emperor, and, seating themselves on the 
golden horse, continued their homeward journey. On tho way tho 
wolf turned to the Prince and said, ♦Dear friends, I must now bid 
you farewell, but I leave you under such happy ciroumstances ilw^ 
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I cannot feel our parting to be a sad one.* The Prince was very 
unhappy when he heard these words, and begged the wolf to stay 
with them always ; but this the good creature refused to do, though 
ho thanked the Prince kindly for his invitation, and called out as he 
disappeared into the thicket, ‘Should any evil befall you, dear 
Prince, at any time, you may rely on my friendship and gratitude.’ 
These were the wolfs parting words, and the Prince could not 
restrain his tears when he saw his friend vanishing in the distance ,* 
but one glance at his beloved mermaid soon cheered him up again, 
and they continued on their journey merrily. 

The news of his son’s adventures had already reached his 
father’s Court, and everyone was more than astonished at the 
success of the once despised Prince. His elder brothers, who had 
in vain gone in pursuit of the thief of the golden apples, were 
furious over their younger brother’s good fortune, and plotted and 
planned how they were to kill him. They hid themselves in the 
wood through which the Prince had to pass on his way to the 
palace, and there fell on him, and, having beaten him to death, they 
carried off the golden horse and the golden bird. But nothing 
they could do would persuade the golden mermaid to go with them 
or move h'om the spot, for ever since she had left the sea, she had 
80 attached horseK to her Prince that she asked nothing else than 
to live or die with him* 

For many weeks the poor mermaid sat and watched over the 
dead body of her lover, weeping salt tears over his loss, when 
suddenly one day their old Mend the wolf appeared and said, 

* Cover the Prince’s body with all the leaves and flowers you can 
And in the wood.’ The maiden did as he told her, and then the 
wolf breathed over the flowery grave, and, lo and behold! the Prince 
lay there sleeping as peacefully as a child. ‘ Now you may wake 
him if you like,’ said the wolf, and the mermaid bent over him and 
gently kissed the wounds his brothers had made on his forehead, 
and the I’rinco awoke, and you may imagine how delighted he was 
to And his beautiful mermaid beside him, though he felt a little 
depressed when he thought of the loss of the golden bird and the 
golden horse. After a time the wolf, who had Iflsewise fallen on 
the Prince’s neck, advised them to continue their journey, and^ once 
more the l^rinco and his lovely bride mounted on the faithful 
beast’s back. 

The King’s joy was great when he embraced his youngest son, 
for ho had long since despaired of Ms return. He received the 
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wolf and the boantiM golden incrin.'ud most eordially too, and tho 
Princo was made to toll his advetiiures all over from tho beginning* 
The poor old latlior grow very sad when ho heard of the Khamofui 
conduct of his eld(!r sons, ami had thorn ealhjd before him. They 
tui’iied as white as death wlicn they saw thoir brother, whom they 
thought they had mimlen^d, standing beside them alive and well, 
and 80 Btartio-d were they that when tho Kingasketl them wliy th(*y 
had behaved so wickedly to their hrotlu'r tluy could think of im he, 
but coufessod at once that they had slain the young Princo in order 



to obtain possoBsiou of the golden liorHC and tlu^ gobten bird. 11u*ir 
father’s wrath hnow no bouiulH, and he ordered them both to he 
banished, but he could not do enough to honour liis youngest son, and 
his marriage with the beautiful mermaid was ceh!brat(ul with much 
pomp and magnificence. ‘When the ftmtivities wore over* i\m wolf 
bade them all farewell, and returned once more to his life In the 
woods, much to the regret of the old King and the yotmg Prince 
and his bride* 

And so ended the adventttres of tho Prince with liin triend the 
wolf* 


anmm* 
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TILE WAB OF THE WOLF AND THE FOX 

F EBE was once upon a timo a man and his wife who had an 
old cat and an old dog. One day the man, whose name was 
Simon, said to his wife, whose name was Susan, ‘ Why should we 
keep our old cat any longer ? She never catches any mice now-a- 
days, and is so useless that I have made up my mind to drown her.’ 

But his wife rex)liod, ‘ Don’t do that, for I’m sure she could still 
catch mice.* 

* Bubhish,* said Simon. * The mice might dance on her and she 
would never catch one, I’ve quite made up my mind that the next 
time I SCO her, I shall piat her in the water.* 

Susan was very xinhappy when she heard this, and so was the 
cut, who had been listening to the conversation behind the stove 
When Simon wont off to his work, the poor cat miawed so pitifully* 
and looked up so pathetically into Susan’s face, that the woman 
<|uickly opened the door and said, * Fly for your life, my poor little 
bcwist, and got well away frohi here before your master returns.’ 

Tuo cat took her advice, and ran as quickly as her poor old legs 
would carry her into the wood, and when Simon came home, hie 
wife told liim that the cat had vanished. 

* Ho much the better for her,’ said Simon. ‘ And now we have 
got rid of her, wo must consider what we are to do with the old 
dog. lie is quite deaf and blind, and invariably barks when there 
iH no need, and makes no sound when there is. I think the best 
thing I can do with him is to hang him.’ 

r»ut soft-hearted Susan replied, ‘Please don’t do so; he’s surely 
jiot HO useless as all that.’ 

‘ Don’t be foolish,’ said her husband. ‘ The courtyard might be 
full of thieves and lie’d never discover it. No, the first time I see 
him, it’s all up with him, I can tell you.’ 

Busan was very xinhappy at his words, and so was the dog, who 
Was lyixig in the corner of the room and had heard everything. As 
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soon as Simon had gono to hia woric, lio ntood np and howled so 
touchingly that Susan quickly opened the door, and said ‘ My for 
your life, poor beast, before yotir master gets home/ And the dog 
ran into tho wood with his tail between liis l(‘gs. 

'When her husband returned, his wife told him that the dog liad 
disappeared. 

^That’s lucky for him/ said Simon, Imt Susan siglu-d, for she 
had hceii very fond (d the }>oor <‘.rcfiture. 

Isow it happened tliat the eal. and dog met each other on their 
travels, and though they liad not been the he;.t of friends /it home, 
they were (pute glad to imsd, among strangers. 'riu‘y sat down 
under a holly tree and both pourinl forth tludr 

Presently a fox p/nsHcd by, and aeeing tlui pair sitting together in 
a disconsolate fashion, lie asked thorn why they Bat there, and what 
they were grumbling about. 

Tho cat replied, * I have caught many a momis in my day, but 
now that I am old and past work, my mast/^r wants tni drowiuiie.’ 

And tho dog said, ‘ Many a night have I wuitehed and gmirdod 
my master's house, and now that I am old and deaf, ho wants to hang 
me.' 

The fox answered, * That's the way of tho w’orld* But I'll help 
you to get back into your master's favour, only you must first help 
me in my own troubles.' 

They promised to do thoir best, and tho foK continnod, ‘ Tlio wolf 
has declared war against mo, and is at this moment marching to 
meet mo in company with tho bear and iluj wild boar, and to« 
morrow there will bo a iwrtH) bnttlo between us.' 

< AU right,' 0 a»id the dog and tho cat, * we will stand by yon, and if 
we are killed, it is at any rate botU^r to die on ihtt fndd of battle 
than to perish ignobly at homo,' and they shook paws and concluded 
the bargain. The fox sent word to the wolf to meet him at a 
certain place, and the three sot forth to encounter him and his 
hrlends. 

The wolf, the bear, and the wild boar arrived on tho spot first, 
and when they had waited some time for the tli« dog, and tho 
cat, the bear said, *I’31 climb up into tho (mk tree, and look if X can 
see them coming.’ 

The first time he looked round he said, * I mu um nothing,* and 
the second time he looked round he Baid, * 1 can still see nothing.’ 
But the third time he said, * I see a mighty army in the distanoei 
md one of the warriors has the biggest knee you over saw I' 
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This was the ctit, who was marching along with her tail erect. 

And so they laughed and jeered, and it was so hot that the bear 
said, * The enemy won’t be here at this rate for many hours to come, 
so I’ll just curl myself up in the fork of the tree and have a little 
sleep.* 

And the wolf lay down xmder the oak, and the wild boar buried 
himself in some straw, so that nothing was seen of him but one ear. 

And while they were lying there, the fox, the cat and the dog 



arrived. When tho cat saw the wild boar’s ear, she pounced upon 
it, thinking it was a mouse in tho straw. ^ 

Tho wild boar got up in a dreadful fright, gave one loud grunt 
and diHappoarod into the wood. But the cat was even more 
startlod than tho boar, and, spitting with terror, she scrambled up 
into tho fork of the troo, and as it happened right mto the bear s 
faoo. How it was tho boar’s turn to be alarmed, and with a 
mighty growl he jumped down irom the oak and fell right on the 
top of tho wolf and killed him as dead as a stone. 
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On thoir way homo from iho wo.r tho fox* onn^lit n sonrn of mico, 
and when they reached Simon’s cottage h(i put them itii on the stove 
and said to the cat, ‘ Now f'o and feU^li oini mouse after tlie other, 
and lay them down before your nuistoiV 

* All right,’ said the cat, and did exactly as the ff)X told her. 
When Susan saw this she said to lier hnsljaiid, ‘dust look, here 
is our old cat baede again, and eco what a lot of mice slio has 
caught.’ 

‘Wonders will never ceaso,’ cried Simon. ‘1 certainly nev(ir 
thought the old cat would ev(3r catch anotlier mouH(}.’ 

But Susan answered, ‘ ’riiero, you sec, I always said otir cut was 
a most excellent cn^aturo—but you num always think you km»w 
best.’ 

In the meantime tlnifox said to the dog, ‘Oin* friiMul Simon has 
just killed a pig; when it gets a little darker, you must go into the 
courtyard and bark with all your might/ 

‘All right/ said the dog, and as soon as it grew <lusk he bt‘gan 
to bark loudly, 

Susan, who heard him first, said U) Iut lutsba.nd, ‘ Our dog mtist 
have come back, for 1 hear him barking histily, Dii gt> out find h(’o 
what’s the matter ; perliaps thieves nuty Ihj stealhig our sfiusageH/ 
But Simon answered, * The fotdishbnth^ isfis deaf as a post and 
is always barking at nothing,*■ and ho refused to g{*t tip, 

Tho next morning Htisan gi^t up early to gt^ to (dnirch at the 
neighbouring town, and she thought site wnuihl tube mmu* sansagcH 
to her aunt who lived there. But whrm she went to her larder, she 
found all tho satisages gone, and a great hole itt the floor. She 
called out to her husband, *I xvjis perfectly right. I'hieves have 
been hero last night, and they have net left a singht simnagit. Oh I 
if you had only got up when 1 asked ytet to t ’ 

Then Simon seratchod his head arni said, * I can’t understand 
it at all. I certainly never bcli(3ved the old dog was so tpdtdc at 
hearing/ 

But Susan replied, * I always told you our ohl dog was the 
best dog in the wcrld^-but as usual y*u» thought yon knew ho much 
better. Men are the same all the world over/ 

And tho fox scored a point too, for ho had carried away tho 
sausages himself 1 


(Iriaan. 
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TEE STOBY OF THE FISHERMAN AND 
HIS WIFE 


rpHERE was onco a jQslierman and his wife who lived together in 
J- a little hnt close to the sea, and the fisherman used to go 
down every day to fish; and he would fish and fish. So he used to 



Bit with his rod and gaze into the shining water; and he would 
gaze aiul gaze, 

Kow, once the line was pulled deep under the water, and when 
ho hauled it up ho hauled a large flounder with it. The flounder 
Haid to hinit * Listen, fisherman. I pray you to let me go; lam not 
a real flounder, I am an enchanted Prince. "What good will it do 
you if you kill mo—I shall not taste nice ? Put me back into the 
water and let mo swim away.* 
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‘Well,’ said the man, ‘you nood not make ao much noise about 
it; X am sure 1 had much bettor lot a iloinidor that can talk swim 
away.’ With these words ho piit liim back again into tho shining 
water, and the flounder sank to the bottom, leaving a long streak of 
blood behind. Then tho fisherman got up, and went homo to his 
wife in the hut. 

‘ Husband,’ said his wife, ‘ have you conght nothing to-day ? ’ 
‘No,’ said tho man. ‘I caught a ilounder who said ho an 
enchanted prince, so I lot him switn away again.’ 

‘Did you wish nothing from him V ’ said his wife. 

‘ No,’ said the man; ‘ what should I have wished from him ? ’ 

‘ Ah I ’ said tho woman, ‘ it’s droadful to have to live all one's life 
in this hut that is so small and dirty; yon ought to have wished foi 
a cottage. Go now and call him ; say to him that wo choime to have 
a cottage, and ho will certainly givo it you.’ 

‘ Alas 1’ said tho man, * why shoubl I go down thorn again?* 

* Why,’ said his wife, ‘ you caught him, and then lot him go 
again, so he is sure to give you what yon ask. Go down r|uicldy/ 
The man did not like going at all, but as his wife waa not to 
be persuaded, ho wont down to tho Hoa* 

When he came there tho soa was (julto gro(m and yellow, and 
was no longer shining. Bo ho stood on tlie shore and said ; 

‘ Once a prince, but changed you bo 
Into a flounder in the sea- 
Oomo I for my wife, Ilsebol, 

Wishes what I dare not toll.* 

Then the flounder came swimming up and said, * Well, what 
does she want ? ’ 

‘AlasI* said the man, ♦ my wife says 1 otight to have kept yon 
and wished something front you. Hlio does nttt want to Hvo luty 
longer in the hut; she would like a (?ottag(!** 

‘ Gb homo, then,* said tho flounder; * nho has it.’ 

So the man went home, ami there was his wife no longer in tho 
hut, but in its place was a beautiful cottage, and his wife was sitting 
in front of the door on a bench- Bhe took Iflm by tho hand and said 
to him, ‘ Come inside, and see if this is not much heUor.* They 
went in, and inside the cottage was a tiny hall, and a beautiful 
sitting-room, and a bedroom in which stood a bed, a kitchen mu\ a 
dining-room all furnished with the bast of ovt»r.ythi*ig, and fUted up 
with every kind of tin and copper utensil And iiutsido wan a little 
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yard in which were chickens and ducks, and also a little garden 
with vegetables and fruit trees. 

* See,* said the wife, ‘ isn’t this nice ? ’ 

‘ Yes,* answered her husband; ‘ here we shall remain and live 
very happily.* 

* We will think about that,’ said his wife. 

With these words they had their supper and went to bed. All 
went well for a week or a fortnight, then the wife said; 

* Listen, husband; the cottage is much too small, and so is the 
yard and the garden; the flounder might just as well have sent us 
a larger house. I should like to live in a great stone castle. Go 
down to the flounder, and teU him to send us a castle.* 

* Ah, wife 1 ’ said the fisherman, ‘ the cottage is qpite good enough; 
why do we choose to live in a castle ? * 

* Why ? * said the wife. * You go down; the flounder can quite 
well do that.* 

* No, wife,* said the man; ‘ the flounder gave us the cottage. I 
do not like to go to him again; he might take it amiss.* 

* Go,* said his wife. ‘ He can certainly give it us, and ought to 
do so willingly. Go at once.* 

The fisherman’s heart was very heavy, and he did not like going. 
He said to himself, * It is not right.* Still, he went down. 

When he came to the sea, the water was all violet and dark- 
blue, and dull and thick, and no longer green and yellow, but it 
was still smooth. 

Bo ho stood there and said: 

* Once a prince, but changed you be 
Into a flounder in the sea. 

Come 1 for my wife, Ilsebel, 

Wishes what I dare not telL* 

* What docs she want now ? ’ said the flounder. 

* Ah! * said the fisherman, half-ashamed, * she wants to live in a 
great stone castle.* 

< Go home; she is standing before the door,* said the fiounder. 
The fisherman went home and thought he would find no house. 
When he came near, there stood a great stone palace, and his w^e 
was standing on the steps, about to enter. She took him by the 

hand and said, * Come inside/ , n 

Then ho wont with her, and inside the castle was a large nail 
with a marble floor, and there were heaps of servants who threw 
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open tho doors, and tho walls worn cov(»r(Ml with boautiful 

tapestry, and in tho apjirtmonts worn ^nldnd chairs and taldos, and 
crystal chandoliors hun^' from tho <u»ilin^', and all tho rooms wt're 
boaiitifully carptd/oth best of food and drink also was sot 

before them when they wished to dim^. And ontsiih'tlie house was 
a large courtyard with horso and eow^ stables and n coaeh-honso - 
all line buildings; and a Hpl(‘ti(hdga,rdf*n with mostlasautifulllowcrs 
and fruit, and in a park cpiite a l(*agu(? long were doer and rot* tmd 
hares, and everything one cotdd wish for. 

‘Now,’ said the wiftj, * isn’t tliis la^antiful ? ’ 

‘Yes, indeodd said tluj hsltormam * Now wt^ will stay hero and 
live in this Ix^autiful castle, and ])o v(‘r,v happyd 

‘ We will consider thomattord said his wihn and they wont to bod, 

Tho next morning tho wife woke up first at daylu’ioik, and looked 
out of the bod at the heantiful country streU*)u»d before her. Her 
liusband was still sleeping, so who dug' her elbows into Ins side and 
said; 

♦ Husband, got xip and look out of the window, (kudd wo not 
become ihc king of all this land*? Go ilowu to tho bounder and 
loll him wo choose to bo kingd 

*Ah, wife I ’ replied lior husband, *ivhy should wo bn king*? i 
don’t want to bo kingd 

♦ Wclld said his wife,‘if you dotft want to be kitig, / wdll bft 
king. Go down to tho bounder; I will he king.* 

♦AlasI wife,’ said the fishonnan, *why do you want to be 
king 1? I can’t ask him thatd 

♦ And why aiot V ’ said his wife. * Go down at once, i must be 
kingd 

Bo tho Mierman went, though mueh vejfoil tliat his wife w anted 
to bo king. * It is not right I It is not right,’ he Uuiught 31 u did 
not wish to go, yet he went. 

When ho came to the sea, the water was a dark‘grey etdour, 
and it was heaving against the simre. Ho ho stooii and saitl; 

* Once a prince, but changed you bo 
Into a bounder in tho sea. 

Come I for my wife, Ilsebtd, 

Wishes what I diiro nut telld 

♦What does she want now ? * asked the flounder. 

♦ Alas! * said the fisherman, * she wants to bo kingd 

♦ Oo home; she is that already,* said the ilounder-* 
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ho fisherman went homo, and when he came near the palace 
he saw thn.t it had hecomo much larger, and that it had great 
towoj'B and splendid ornamental carving on it. A sentinel was 
standing holore the gate, and there were numbers of soldiers with 
kettledrums and trmnpets. And when he went into the palace, ho 
found everything was of pure marble and gold, and the curtains of 
damask with tassels of gold. Then the doors of the hall flew open, 
and there stood the whole Court round his wife, who was sitting on 
ft high throne of gold and diamonds; she wore a great golden 
(^rown, and had a sceptre of gold and precious stones in her hand, and 
hy her on either side stood six pages iu a row, each one a head 
tidier tlian the other. Then he went before her and said: 

* Ah, wife I are you king now ? ’ 

* Yes,’ said his wife; ‘ now I am king.’ 

He stood looking at her, and when he had looked for some time, 
he said: 

‘ Let that he enpngh, wife, now that you are king I Now we 
have nothing moj’o to wish for.’ 

‘Nay, husband,’ said his wife restlessly, ‘my wishing powers 
n.re boundless; I cannot restrain them any longer. Go down to 
the flounder; king I jtm, now I must be emperor.’ 

‘ Alas I wile,’ said the fisherman, ‘ why do you want to be em¬ 
peror V ’ 

‘Husband,’ said she, ‘ go to the flounder; I ivill be emperor.’ 

‘ Ah, wife,’ ho said, ‘ ho cannot make you emperor; I don’t lilte 
to ask him that. There is only one emperor in the kingdom. 
Indeed iuul indeed he cannot make you omperor.’ 

‘ What \ ’ said his wife. ‘ I am king, and you are my husband. 
Will you go at once? Go I If ho can make king he can make 
emperor, and emperor I must and will he. Go I ’ 

Ho he had to go. But as ho went, he felt quite frightened, and 
ho tlionght to himself, ‘This can’t he right; to be emperor is too 
amliitiouH; the flimndcsr will be tired out at last.’ 

^rhiuking this he came to the shore. The sea w’as quite black 
and thi<^k, an<l it was breaking high on the beach; the foam w’as 
flying about, and the wind was blowing; everything looked bleak. 
I’he flBheriuaa was chilled with fear. He stood and said: 

‘ Once a prince, but changed you be 
Into a flounder in the sea. 

Como 1 for my wife, Ilsebel, 

Wishes what I dare not tell.’ 
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‘What doea she want now? ’ aHkod tlui lloiindor. 

‘Alas I llonnder/ ho Haid, ‘ iny wilh wants to lx; onipoi’or: 

‘Go homo/ said the floundor; ‘sln^ is Hint alroadvd 
So the fiaherman w<xit Iioino, and wlusn }jn eaino thoro lio saw 
the whole castlo wan made of poIislio<l inarhhs ornamoritcxl witli 
alabaster statuoB and j^old. Jh^dbro the ^^ato K<>ldi(‘rK w(*ro numdiin", 
blowing- trumpets and beating drums. Inside, th*^ palaen worn 
wabkin^ barons, counts, and dukes, actinj? as servants; they opmuxl 
the door, which wjia of bfsaton gold. And wlien he enteretl, he saw 
his wife upon a throne which was madf' out of a single hltjck of 
gold, and whicdi was <piite hik cubits high* She had on a great 
golden crown wliicdi was three yards high and set with hrilliants 
and sparkling gems* Tn ont) hand she held a scf^ptre, and in the 
other the imperial globe, and on either sith^ of her stttod two row*a 
of halberdiers, each smaller than tlu^ other, from a seviunfoot giant 
to tho tiniest little dwarf no liigiier tlwm my littlo tingro*. Many 
princes and dnkea wore staiiding before her* The hsherman went 
up to hor <pnotly and said: 

* Wife, arc you emptsror now ? ’ 

*Yes,’ sho said, M am emperor/ 

He stood looking at her magnincence, and when had waUdiotl 
her for somo time, saiil: 

‘Ah, wife, lot that be enougli, now that you are entperor/ 
‘Htisband/ said she, ‘wliy are you standing there 1 am 
omporor now, and I want to be pope inti; go down to the i!ound<*i\^ 
‘AlasI wife/ said the lisherman, ‘ vvliat na>re tie you want? 
Yoxt cannot bo pope J there is only one pope in ('hrintendtun, ami 
he cannot make you that/ 

‘Husband/ sho said, *1 ^mU he pope, Go <iown t|uiekly; I 
must be pope to-day/ 

‘No, wife/ said tho dsheranan ; * I ciu/t ask him that, It is not 
right; it is too much. Thu flounder cannot make yon |sipe/ 

‘Husband, what nonHense!* said his wife. *Jf he mn inake 
emperor, he cm make pope to(j. Go dtavn this hmtant; I am 
emperor and you are my htisband. Will you be oir at otiee V ’ 

So he was frightened and went out; but lie felt <phte faint, and 
trembled and shook, and his kneas iwnl kigs began to give way 
under hina. Tho wind was blowing flerctdy the land, aiui 

the clouds flying across the sky looked an gloomy im if it wtu*e 
night; the leaves were being blown fn>m the Iretm; the watt^r wan 
foaaaoing and seething and dashing upon tho shore, and in tho distance 
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ho saw the ships in great distress, dancing and tossing on the 
waves* Still the sky was very blue in the middle, although at the 
sides it was an angry red as in a great storm. So he stood shud¬ 
dering in anxiety, and said: 

* Once a prince, hut changed you he 
Into a flounder in the sea. 

Come 1 for my wife, Usebel, 

Wishes what I dare not telL* 

* Well, what does she want now ? * asked the flounder. 

* Alas I * said the fisherman, ‘ she wants to be pope.’ 

* Go home, then; she is that already,* said the flounder. 

Then he went home, and when he came there he saw, as it 
were, a large church surrounded by palaces. He pushed his way 
through the people. The interior was lit up with thousands and 
thousands of candles, and his wife was dressed in cloth of gold and 
was sitting on a much higher throne, and she wore three great 
golden crowns* Bound her were numbers of Church dignitaries, 
and on either side were standing two rows of tapers, the largest of 
thoxn as tall as a steeple, and the smallest as tiny as a Christmas-tree 
candle. All the emperors and kings were on their knees before 
her, and were kissing her foot. 

* Wife,’ said the flsherman looking at her, * are you pope now ? ’ 

* Yes,* said she; * I am pope.* 

So he stood staring at her, and it was as if he were looking at 
the bright sun. When ho had watched her for some time he said: 

< Ah, wife, let it be enough now that you are pope.’ 

But she sat as straight as a tree, and did not move or bend the 
least bit. Ho said again: 

< Wife, be content now that you are pope- You cannot become 
anything more.’ 

* We will think about that,* said his wife. 

With those words they went to bed. But the woman was not 
content; her greed would not allow her to sleep, and she kept on 
thinking and thinking what she could still become. The fisherman 
sUutt well and soundly, for ho had done a great deal that day, but 
his wife could not sleep at all, and turned from one side to another 
the whole night long, and thought, till she could think no longer, 
what more she could become. Then the sun began to rise, and 
when she saw the red dawn she went to the end of the bed and 
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looked at it, and as shn w.as ■vvatcliin;; llio sun rise, nut. of tlio win¬ 
dow, slio tlioilf'ht, ‘ lla 1 could I not iiiako Hus sun and iiisui rise.'? ’ 



‘Hoaljand,’ said she, poking lihnintho rihMwiih her dhows, 
‘ ■opike up. Go down to tho flounder; T will ho ti Knd,* 

Ihe fisherman was still hull asloup, yot ho wiw so frightmiod 
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that he fell out 0 i bed. He thought he had not heard aright, and 
opened his eyes wide and said: 

‘ What did you say, wife ? ’ 

* Husband,’ she said, ‘ if I cannot make the sun and man rise 
when I appear I cannot rest. I shall never have a quiet moment 
till I can make the sun and man rise.’ 

He looked at her in horror, and a shudder ran over him. 

* Go down once; I vrill be a god.* 

‘ Alas I wile,’ said the fisherman, falling on his knees before her^ 



1 * fioiindor cannot do that. Emperor and pope he can make 
; yoti. I implore you, bo content and remain pope.* 

] Than she flow into a passion, her hair hung wildh’ about her 
' face, sho pushed him with her foot and screamed; 

^ * I am not contented, and I shall not be contented 1 Will you 

Wr 

Bo he hurried on his clothes as fast as possible, and ran away 
m if ho were mad. 

' But the storm was raging so fiercely that ho could scarcely 
Houses and trees were being blown down, the mountains 
ware beitig shaken, and pieces of rock were rolling in the w*. TM 
I iky was m black as ink, it was thundering and lightening, and tn? 
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sea was tossiiifr in fjreat. wavos as hif^h as churrh towers rnul motan. 
tains, and each had a wliito crest of foam. 

So ho shouted, not able to h(‘ar his own veico : 

‘ Onco a prince, but clian^^od ytaa bo 
Into a Honndor in tho sea, 

Como I for my wife, llsobcd, 

Wishofl what I dan^ not tell,’ 

‘■Well, what does she want now ? ’ asked tho flotinaor. 

‘ Alas I ’ said ho, * she wants to hc^ a »^^)d.* 

'Go home, thou; she is sHtin^jf attain in tho hut,' 

And there they aro Bitting' to this day. 


Urimiu* 
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npon a time three musicians left their home and set out 
^ on their travels. They had all learnt music from the same 
master, and they determined to stick together and to seek their 
fortune in foreign lands. They wandered merrily ^om place to 
place and made quite a good living, and were much appreciated by 
every(nie who heard them play. One evening they came to a village 
where they delighted all the company with their beautiful music. 
At last they ceased playing, and began to eat and drink and listen 
'to the talk that was going on around them. They heard all the 
gossip of the place, and many wonderful things were related and 
disctiHsed. At last the conversation fell on a castle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, about which many strange and marvellous things were 
told. One person said that hidden treasure was to be found there ; 
unothor that the richest food was always to be had there, although 
the castlo was xminhabited; and a third, that an evil spirit dwelt 
within the walls, so terrible, that anyone who forced his way into 
the CHHtlo came out of it more dead than alive. 

Ah Boon as the three musicians were alone in their bedroom 
they agreed to go and examine the mysterious castle, and, if 
pOHHiblo, to iind and carry away the hidden treasure. They deter¬ 
mined, too, to make the attempt separately, one after the other 
according to ago, and they settled that a whole day was to be given 
to oaoh tulvonturor in which to try his luck. 

fiddler was the first to sot out on his adventures, and did 
HO in tho best of spirits and full of courage. When he reached the 
caHtlo ho found the outer gate open, quite as if he were an expected 
guemt, but no sooner had he stepped across the entry than the 
heavy door closed behind him with a bang, and was bolted with a 
Imgo iron bar, exactly as if a sentinel were doing his office and 
koeping watch, but no human being was to be seen anywhere. An 
awful terror overcame the fiddler; but it was hopeless to think of 

Q* A A 
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turning back or of Ktaiiding still, and tho hopes of finding gold and 
other treasures gave him strirngth an»l <*onnige to force his way 
further into the castle^ Upstairs and downstairs lut wandered, 
through lofty halls, splendid rooms, and lovely little houdoirs, every¬ 
thing hoantifidly arranged, ami all kept in the most perfecu, order. 
But the silonoe of deaXh reigned ov{*rywhere, and no living thing, 
not even a tly, was to he seen. Notwithstanding, the youth felt his 
spirits return to him when he entered the lower regions of the 
castle, for in the kitchen the most tempting and deliriiuis food was 
spread out, the cellars wi^re full of the most costly wine, and the 
store-room crammed with pots i»r every sort of jam yon can 
imagine. A cheerful lire was burning in tlu) kitchen, hefore which 
a roast was being hasted hy unseen hands, and all kimls i\f vege¬ 
tables and other dainty ^lishcs were being prepared in like manner. 
Before the fiddler had time to think, he was ushered into a little 
room by invisiblo hamls, and thtu’e a tidile was spread for him with 
all the dolicioufi food ho ha<l seen cooking in ihv kitchen. 

The youth first sei'/.fsl his fiddle and playeil a beautiful air on it 
which echoed through the sihmt halls, and then lie hdl iti and began 
to cafe a hearty meah Beftiro long, however, the door opened and 
a tiny man stepped into the room, not more than three fe<*t higli, 
clothed in a dressing-gown, and with a small wrinkled fitce, and a 
grey board which reached down to the silver buckb*H of his shoes. 
And the littlo man sat ilown besiile the fiddler and shared his meal. 
When they got to the game course the hddler handisi the dwarf 
a knife and fork, and begged him to hidp himself first, and then to 
pass the dish on. The Httlo creature nodiled, but helpml bimself so 
clumsily that he dropped the piece of meat he had carved on to 
the floor. 

The good-natured fiddler bent down to pi<*k it up, but in the 
twinkling of an eye the Utile man hiul jumped on to his back, and 
beat him till he was black a^id blue ail over his hea^l and body 
At last, when the fiddler was nearly iksath the little wretch h*fl oft, 
and shoved the poor fellow out of the iron gait* which he had 
entered in such good spirits a few hours bedoro. TI 10 fresh air re¬ 
vived him a IMe, and in a short time ho was able to stagger with 
aching limbs back to the inn whore his companions were staying, 
It was night when be reached the place, and the other two tnnsioians 
were fast asleep, ^e nett morning they wore much astonished at 
flnding the flddler in bed beside them, and overwhehned him with 
questions $ but thek Mend hid his back and face, and answered 
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them very shortly, saying, ‘ Go there yourselves, and see what’s to 
be seen I It is a ticklish matter, that I can assure you.* 

The second musician, who was a trumpeter, now made his way 
to the castle, and everything happened to him exactly as it had to 
the fiddler. He was just as hospitably entertained at first, and then 



ittst as oraelly beaten and belaboured, so that 

Khis bed like abounded haxe. assuring hxs faends that 

of getting into the haunted oastle was no enable one. Not^- 
Sanding the warning of his conrpanions, tl^ ^^d 
who played the flute, was stiU determined to try his luck, md^ full 
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of courage and daring, h«>- net fMit, reKolvcd, if porwiblo, in find and 
secure the hidden troa^un*. 

Fearlessly ho wandenMl (hrniigh the wludn eantlfs and as ho 
roamed through the splendid oinjity apartments thought to him- 
self how nico it would ho to liv<s thf*n‘ always, espetually with a full 
larder and cellar at his disposal. A table wns spreiul^ for him too, 
and when ho had wandered about for some limf‘, singing and play¬ 
ing the thito, ho sat down as his companions had done, pri'pared to 
enjoy the dclicions food that wa«s rpn-ad f>ut in front ni' him. 'I'hen 
the little man with the lieard entered as hed’ore and seahal hinmedf 
bosido the hute-playtjr, who wasn't the lea^^t starthsl at his appear- 
nnce, but chatted awny to him as if he hftd known him all his life. 
But ho didn’t fmd his eompaJiion very conununii'ative. At last 
they came to the game, and» m umial, the little man let his piece 
fall on the ground. The dute-player wim gombnaturedly just going 
to pick it up, when ho perceived that th<» litthi dwarf wan in the act 
of springing on his back. Then he turned round Nhnrply.ivnd, seizing 
the little creature by his beard, he gave him such a shaking that 
he tore his beard out, and the dwarf sank grnnnitig to the ground. 

lint as soon as the youth had the ln»ard in his hands he felt ho 
strong that he was lit for anything, and he jterceived all sorts (d 
things in the eastlo that ho had not noticed hef«»re, but, mi tho 
other hand, all strength aeemed U> have gone frmn the little man. 
He whined and sobbed out: ‘(live, oh give me my bt'iird again, 
and I will instruct yon in all tho magic, art that Hurromids tliis 
oastlo, and will help you to carry oil tho hidden treasure, which 
will make you rich mu\ hajipy for overd 

But tho cunning liutc-playi^r replied: * I will give you hack your 
beard, but you must first help me h.h y<m have promised h* do, ’rill 
you have done so, X don*t let your beard <Hit of my ImudH.* 

Then tho old man found hiniHcdf obliged U\ fullll his promiHo, 
Idiough he had had no intention of doing mt, and hati only tb^sired to 
get his beard back. He made tho youth follow him through dark 
secret passages, underground vaullH, and grey rockn till at last they 
cam© to an open Hold, which looked as if it Indongetl to a more 
beautiful world than ours. Thou they came to a strtaun id rushing 
water; but the little man drew out a wand and touclual the %vav4*H, 
whereupon the waters parted and stooil Htill, and the two crirnmni 
the river with dry feci And how beautiful ovcrytldtig on the other 
side was I lovely green paths leading through wornls and flalde 
covered with flowers, birds with gold and silver feathcri* mnging op 
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tho fcroos, lovely butterflies and glittering beetles fluttered and 
crawbid about, and dear little beasts hid in the bushes and hedges. 
1 ho sky above them was not blue, but like rays of pure gold, and 
the stars looked twice their usual size, and far more brilliant than 
on our earth. 

The youth grow more and more astonished when the little grey 
man lod him into a castle far bigger and more splendid than the 



one they had loft. Hero, too, the deepest silence reigned. They 
wandorod all through tho castle, and came at last to a room in the 
middlo of which stood a bed hung all round with heavy curtains. 
Over the hod hung a bird's cage, and the bird inside it was singing 
boantifnl songs into tho silent space. The little grey man lifted the 
curtains froni tho bod and beckoned the youth to approach. On the 
rich silk cushions embroidered with gold a lovely maiden lay sleep¬ 
ing, Bho was as beautiful as an angel, with golden hair which fell 
in ctirls over her marble shoulders, and a diamond crown sparkled 
m her forehead. But a sleep as of death held her in its spell, and 
no noise seemed able to waken the sleeper. 
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Then the little man turned to the woiideriuf;: youth and eaid: 
* See, hero is the sleeping diild I She is a mif^hty Princess. Tins 
splendid castle and this enchanted land are hers, but for hundrodvS of 
years she has slept this magic sleep, and during all that time no 
human being has been able to find their way here. I alone have 
kept guard over lier, and have gone daily to my own castle to got 
food and to beat the greedy gold-seoliers who f(»rcod their way into 
my dwelling. 1 have watcluid over the Princess carefully all tlieso 
years and saw that no stranger came n(5ar hor,but all my magic power 
lay in my board, and now that you have taken it away 1 am hoi})- 
less, and can no longer hold the beautiful i Vincess hi her onciuuded 
sleep, but am forced to rovoal my treasured secret to you. So set 
to work and do as I toll you. Take the bird which hangs over the 
Princess’s head, and which by its song sang her into this emduinted 
sleep—a song which it has had to continu(» over siiuHi; takts it and 
kill it, and cut its little heart out and burn it to a powdor, and then 
put it into the Princess’s month; then she will instantly awaken, and 
will bestow on you her heart and lumd,hc‘r kingdoju andcastio, and 
all her treasures. 

The little dwarf paused, (juite worn out, and the youth did not 
wait long to do his bidding. He did all he was told carefully and 
promptly, and having cut the little bird’s heart out he procee«ied to 
make it into a powder. No sotuier had he placed it in the Prin¬ 
cess’s mouth than she opened her lovely eyes, and, lf»oking up into 
bho happy youth’s face, sho kissed him tenderly, thanked him for 
freeing her from her magic sle(*p, and promised to lie hi« wife. At 
the same moment a soutui as of thuiuh^r was heard all over the castle, 
and on all the staircases and in every room Hounds were to be heard. 
Then a troop of servants, male and female, flocked into the apart¬ 
ment where the happy couple sat, and after wishing the Princess 
and her bridegroom joy, they disporsed all over the castle to their 
ditoent occupations. 

But the little grey dwarf began now to demand Ins beard again 
from the youth, for in his wicked heart he was dotennined to make 
an end of all their happiness j bo knew that if only Ids beard were 
once more on his chin, he would be able to d<i what be liked with 
them all. But the clever dnte-player was (|uite a match for the 
htfcle man in cunning, and said: * All right, yon needn’t be afVauh 
you shall get your beard back before we part; but you miiat allow 
accompany you a bit on your homeward way/ 

The dwarf could not refuse this re<j[ue8t, and so they all wont 
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together through the beautiful green paths and flowery meadows, 
and came at last to the river which flowed for miles round the 
Princess's land and formed the boundary of her kingdom. There 
was no bridge or ferry-boat to be seen anywhere, and it was impos¬ 
sible to get over to the other side, for the boldest swimmer would 
not have dared to brave the fierce current and roaring waters. 
Then the youth said to the dwarf: ‘ Give me your wand in order 
that I may part the waves.' 

And the dwarf was forced to do as he was told because the 
youth still kept his beard from him; but the wicked little creature 
chuckled with joy and thought to himself: * The foolish youth will 
hand mo my beard as soon as we have crossed the river, and then 



iiiy t) 0 WM will return, and I will seize my wand and prevent them 
both over returning to their beautiful country.’ 

But the dwarfs wicked intentions were doomed to disappoint- 
inonl. The happy youth struck the water with his wand, and the 
waves nt once parted and stood still, and the dwarf went on in 
front and crossed the stream. No sooner had he done so than the 
waters closed behind him, and the youth and his lovely bride stood 
safe on the other side. Then they threw his beard to the old man 
across the river, but they kept his wand, so that the wicked dwarf 
could never again enter their kingdom. So the happy couple 
returned to their castle, and lived there in peace andplen^for wer 
after. But the other two musicians waited m yam for the re^ 
of their companion; and when he never came they said: » 

gone to play the flute,’ till the saying passed into a proverb, and 
was always said of anyone who set out to perform a task from 
whiob huf never returned. 


Gtlmxn, 
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T HBEE waH otiro upon a tiinn n wlto lind twn rhiltlrnn, 

a son an4 a djui^^^btior* When hr wan on hi.s flrath-hrci ho 
turned to th<‘ni and Kaid, * I havft notfiinj:! to Iravr you hut throe 
sheep and aHUiull htnine; dividti them h»*tweon you* asy^ju lik<s hut 
don’t (piamd ov<!r them whahiver you doP 

When the shepherd wandeiul, tlu’ hrother asked his Kinfer %vhieh 
she would like best, the slieep or the little lejuse ; ami when she had 
chosen the house he said, *^rhen i’ll take the <4ierp and mi to 
seek iny fortiuie in ih<! wide wt>rhh J don’t si-e wity ] shouldn't he 
as lucky twjmauy anetluu* who han set out ou the satne eeareh, atul 
it wasnH for nothiuty that 1 was horn rut a Sunday,’ 

And so he starhid on his travels, driving,' hia threr* sheep ht fnmt 
of him, and for a lont^ tinui it sruuned m if iorlune riirin’t im^rm to 
favour him at alL One riay he wrer mttin#^ riisefmmdahjy at a errjsH 
road, when a mtm Burldtudy appeared hr^fere him with three hlardi 
dof<K, each one higK<^^ l-kan tin* other. 

♦ Hullo, iny line fellow,’ said the man, * t so*' ymi have titree fat 
shoep. rU tell you what; ifyouH ttive tlnua to im% I’ll fpvr^ you 
my three do^H*' 

In spite of his sadiU'SH, the yotd,h smiled and replied, ♦ What 
would I do with your dopfH My sheep at least I’eetl themeeivrs, hut 
I should have to tlud fomi for the dn|»K/ 

♦My dogs are not like other tlogs,* said Urn Htriuiger; ‘they will 
feed you instead of you them, and will make ynur fortune/ ’Hie 
smallest one is erdled ** Salt,’’ and will bring you fond wliemn oryou 
wish; the secoiul is called ** Eepper/’ and will tt‘ar anyone to piiHMw 
who offers to hurt you; and thts great big strong oint is railed 
** Mustard,” and is bo powerful that it will break iron or steel with 
its teeth; 

Tho shepherd at last let hiinstdf be persuaded, and gave the 
stranger his sheep. In order to Umt tho truth of his stiiliunent 
about the dogs, he said at once, ‘ Halt, 1 am hungry/ and before tho 
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words were out of his mouth the dog had disappeared, and retumed 
in a few minutes with a large basket full of the most delicious food. 
Then the youtli congratulated himself on the bargain he had made, 
and continued hia journey in the best of spirits. 

One day he met a carriage and pair, all draped in black; even 
the horK(*H were covered with black trappings, and the coachman 
was clothed in crape from top to toe. Inside the carriage sat a 
beautiftil girl in a black dress crying bitterly. The horses advanced 
slowly and mournfully, with their heads bent on the ground. 

* Coachman, what’s the meaning of all this grief?’ asked the 
shepherd. 

At first the coiichman wouldn’t say anything, hut when the 
youth pressed him he told him that a huge dragon dwelt in the 
neighbourhood, and required yearly the sacrifice of a beautiful 
maiden. This year the lot had fallen on the King’s daughter, and 
the whole country was filled with woe and lamentation in conse¬ 
quence. 

I'he shepherd felt very sorry for the lovely maiden, and deter¬ 
mined to follow the carriage. In a little it halted at the foot of a 
high mountain. The girl got out, and walked slowly and sadly to 
meet her terrible fate. The coachman perceived that the shepherd 
wished to follow her, and warned him not to do so if he valued his fife; 
Imt the sheph(jr<! wouldn’t listen to his advice. When they had 
climbed idxmt half-way up the hiH they saw a terrible-looking 
monster with the body of a snake, and with huge wings and claws, 
coming towards them, breathing forth flames of Are, and preparing 
to mim its victim. Then the shepherd called, * Pepper, come to the 
rescue,* and the second dog set upon the dragon, and after a fierce 
Htnjggie bit it so sharply in the neck that the monster rolled over, 
and in a few moments breathed its last. Then the dog ate up the 
body, all except its two front teeth, which the shepherd picked up 
and put in hia pocket. 

The Princess was quite overcome with terror and joy, and fell 
fainting at the feet of her deliverer. When she recovered her 
consciousness she begged the shepherd to return with her to her 
father, who would reward him richly. But the youth answered 
that he wanted to see something of the world, and that he would 
return again in three years, and nothing would make him change 
this resolve. The Princess seated herself once more in her carriage, 
and, bidding each other farewell, she and the shepherd separated, 
•he to rettjrn home, and he to see the world. 
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But while the PriiicoRH was ()V(‘r a bridge tho carriaf?/! 

suddenly stood still, and the cojudiiuan iiinied n>und to her and 
said, ^Yotir delivorcir has f^oue, and doesn’t thank you for your 
gratitude. It would ho nice of you to make a ]>onr fellow happy; 
therefore you may t<dl your father tliat it wits I who slew tho 
dragon, and if you refuse to, T w*ill throw you into tiu* river, an<l no 
one will bo any tho wiser, for tlujy will think tlie dragon has 
devoured you.* 

Tho xnaid(m was in a dreadfid state when she. heard theso 
words; b\it there was nothing for her to do hut to swear tliat she 
would give out the eoaelnuan as her didiverer, and imt to divulge 
tho secret to anyone, vSo they returned to the capital, and every¬ 
one was dedighted wlioti thc\y saw 11 le l*rin(»eHS litnl returned 
unharmed; the black flags wfsre talusi down from all the pahieo 
towers, and gay-colonred ones put u]t in their place, and the King 
embraced Ins daughter and her sniiposed fiMimer wdth tears of jfjy, 
and, turning to the coachman, lie said, * Youhavi^ notfudy siu ed the 
life of my child, but you have also freed the country from a terrihle 
scourge; thoreforo, it is only fitting that yon ehmdd le* richly 
rewarded. Take, therefore, my ihmj'hter for your wife; hut as idio 
is still BO young, do not l<^t the xuarriage he celehrated fur another 
year,’ 

Tho coachman thimluHl tluj King fur his graciuusneHS, and \vaH 
thenlod away to ho richly droHsed and Instructed in nil the arts 
and graces that kditied his new pesitinn But the pt*or iVinn^ss 
wept bitterly, though she <lid nut dare to confide hi‘r grief to any¬ 
one# 'When tho year was over, she ht^gged hu limMl fur fund her 
year’s respite that it wuh granted to her# But this year pic ked also, 
and she throw herself at her father’s feet, and hf^gged hu piteounly 
for one more year that tho King’s heart was melted, and he yiiddeti 
to her rociuost, much to tho BrinceHrt’H juy, fur hIio knew that her 
real deliverer would appear at tho end of the tlurd yean And ho 
the year passed away like tho other two, and iltc! wedding ttay wai 4 
fixed, and all tlio people were prepared to frsed and make merry# 

But on the wodding-day it hapiHutml that a stranger eame to 
the town with three black dogs# lie ttsked what the meaning of all 
the feasting and fhas was, mul they told him iluit the King’s 
daughter was just going to be marrkd to the man wluUiad nlain tlie 
terrible dragon# The stranger at oneo demumced the euuehman m 
a liar; but no one would listen to him, mi ho was mimi and thrown 
into a ceil with iron doors# 
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"Wliilc Iw was lying on his straw pallet, pondering mournfully 
on his fate, ho thought ho heard the low whining of his dogs out- 
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paws of his biggest dog at the window of his eoll, and before he 
could count two the creature had bitten through tiu! iron bars and 
stood beside him. Then they both lot thoaisolvos out of the prison 
by the window, and the poor youth wius free oneo more, though he 
felt very sad when he thought that tinother was to enjoy the reward 
that rightfully belonged to him. Ho felt hungry too, so ho called 
his dog ‘ Salt,’ and asked him to bring homo some food. The 
faithful creature trotted off, and soon returned with a table-napkin 
M of the most delicious food, and the napkin ikself was embroi¬ 
dered with a kingly crown. 

The King had just seated himself at tlie wedding-feast with 
all his Court, when the dog appeared and licked the rrincess’s 
hand in an appealing manner. With a joyful start she recog¬ 
nised the beast, and bound her own table-napkin round his neck. 
Then she plucked up her courage and told her father the whole 
story. The King at once sent a servant to follow the dog, and 
in a short time the stranger was led into the King’s presenre. 
The former coachman grew as white jib a sheet when he saw tho 
shepherd, and, falling on his knees, begged for mercy imd pardon. 
The Princess recognised her deliverer at once, and did not need tho 
proof of the two dragon’s teeth which ho drew from hi,, jtoeket. 
The coachman was thrown into a dark dnngoon, and tho shepherd 
took his place at tho Princess’s side, Jind this time, you may be 
sure, she did not beg for the wedding to be put off. 

The young couple lived for somo time in great peac.jt and 
happiness, when suddenly one day the former Bhephord bethought 
himself of his poor sister and expressed a wish to see her jigain, and 
to let her share in his good fortune. Bo they sent a cjtrriage to 
fetch her, and soon she arrived at tho court, luul found hersulf oneo 
more in her brother’s arms. Then one of the dogs spoke and said, 
‘ Otw task is done; you have no more need of ns. Wo only waited 
to see that you did not forget your sister in your prospisrity.’ And 
with these words the three dogs became three birds and flew «wty 
into the heavens. 



